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ITALIAN OLD 


MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


HE saddest of all the artist-lives 
we know of is that of Michel- 
angelo. Egregious self-esteem is 
often the accompaniment of the 
artistic temperament, and is dili- 
gently fostered by the undiscrim- 

inating admiration of the incompetent and 
ignorant modern public, becomes the compen- 
sation for many failures and the salve for many 
wounds; if it existed in him in a notable degree, 
it was accompanied by so just an appreciation of 
his own capacities that it could have given him 
little satisfaction in presence of the far greater 
popularity of Raphael, and (what was still more 
depressing to his self-respect) the utter mis- 
comprehension of the character of his genius 
by those who alone could give him employment 
fitting to it. His contempt for Raphael — prob- 
ably in the main the result of the excessive ad- 
miration of that precocious genius by the whole 
world of Rome—was founded at least on the 
extreme incongruity of his own and Raphael’s 
art,—the former masculine, sublime both in its 
intensity and in its forms, the latter feminine, 
flexible, full of the graces which demoralize 
art, and made attractive by a seductive sweet- 
ness which to the robust imagination of Mi- 
chelangelo must have been the very Capua 
of its decline. In the full sense of this, to him, 
degradation of art, he was goaded to revolt by 
commissions that had no relation to his genius, 
and work that only his universality made en- 
durable, while his profoundly religious nature 
compelled obedience to the head of the church, 


1 Another account says at Caprese. I do not find 
that there is any definite statement of the place of 
birth. His father, Lodovico di Lionardo Buonarotti 
Simoni, lived in Settignano, near Florence, but was for 
the year of Michelangelo’s birth Podesta of Chiusi 
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and must have driven him to despair as it drove 
him to what he knew for injustice to his true 
calling. This, with intervals of congenial em- 
ployment, was the tenor of his life. 

The light of the most exhaustive research 
has been thrown on his life, and romance has 
charged it with its highest colors, though the 
simple truth is at once romantic and pathetic 
enough. He was born in Settignano,! in the Val 
d’Arno, at the time that the greatest painters 
of the best epoch of Italian art were in full ac- 
tivity,— just as the last of the great Giotteschi, 
Paolo Uccello, died, and while Mantegna, Ver- 
rocchio, Signorelli, Botticelli, and Ghirlandaio 
were doing their best work. He had what was 
rare amongst the painters of that time —a fam- 
ily name, being descended from the ancient 
lords of Canossa, which, in a time when the 
prestige of blood was strong, may have ac- 
counted in part for the supercilious spirit with 
which he certainly did look on some of his 
brother artists ; and but for his love of art and 
the strong devotional tendencies of his char- 
acter, he would probably have taken a leading 
part in the public affairs of his country. The 
artist was not, till after the day of Raphael and 
Titian, the object of any deference in the so- 
cial world, though to a partial extent he had 
been the object of acertain religious reverence, 
which was passing away when Michelangelo 
appeared on the scene. The painter, as well as 
the architect, was simply an artisan of a supe- 
rior class, and the sculptor only a superior 
decorator. They were all set to work accord- 


and Caprese, and returned to his estate at Settignano 
when the year was ended ; but whether the family ac- 
companied him in his official migration is not yang 
Under the circumstances he must be considered a na- 
tive of Settignano. 

All rights reserved. 
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ing to the tastes and conveniences of their em- 
ployers and paid mostly by the month ; and in 
the judgments of the time the qualities which 
gave the precedence in popular approbation 
were those of good workmanship and intelli- 
gible story-telling. A correct judgment of the 
higher excellences of sculpture is always far 
above the capacities of any general public, and 
was certainly as much so at the time of Buo- 
narotti as it isnow. He was by the public never 
judged by his highest gift, which was that of 
sculpture. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed as an apprentice in the studio of Ghir- 
landaio, when already, by the aid of his com- 
rades, he had made some progress in the art, 
as is shown by the articles of apprenticeship, 
according him pay in the first years of his ap- 
prenticeship, six, eight, and twelve florins of 
gold respectively ; but his early instruction was 
not such as to modify the peculiar tendency of 
his genius, for Ghirlandaio was no colorist, but 
a painter of great academical attainments and 
abilities, whose instructions were perhaps more 
profitable to the peculiar nature of Michel- 
angelo than would have been those of a bet- 
ter painter having less scientific tendencies. 
Being received two years laterinto the Acad- 
emy of Lorenzo de’ Medici, he found his true 
occupation through the study of the antique 
marbles collected there. Probably no artist of 
our era was so completely capable of appreci- 
ating the art of Greece both in its form and in 
its spirit, and to my mind no loss to the world’s 
art has been so great as that which diverted 
Michelangelo from sculpture. This we owe to 
the Popes. Lorenzo de’ Medici was apparently 
a better judge of the artist, for he so highly 
appreciated his attempt to rival the Greeks that 
he made him an official pensioner of the state. 
The first expulsion of the Medici, however, 
left him at the age of twenty dependent on 
his own resources. Whether from grief at the 
downfall of his protector (for, though deficient 
in the taste of Lorenzo, his successor, Peter 
II. had become the patron of Michelangelo) 
or from the want of occupation in Florence, 
he went to Bologna and found work in sculp- 
ture. It is said that a Cupid of his execution 
done at this time was purchased by the Duch- 
ess of Mantua as an antique, which fact did 
more for his reputation than the merit of his 
work would have done, and led to his being 
invited to Rome, where at this visit he was 
occupied only in sculpture. The great Pieta in 
St. Peter’s (placed where it is quite impossible 
to see it properly) was a work of this epoch, 
executed at the age of twenty-five, and to my 
mind is the most perfect of all his works. He 
was then recalled to Florence to execute cer- 
tain commissions for the city, among them 
the lost cartoon in rivalry with Leonardo, of 


which one can only say that itshowed his know- 
ledge of anatomy if we may judge by the copy of 
a portion of it which remains, but on which, as 
a whole, we can pass no judgment. In 1506 
he was again called to Rome by Julius II., to 
design the monument to himself, of which we 
have the Mosesin S. Pietro in Vincoli,in Rome, 
and several other statues left unfinished, for the 
monument was never completed. 
Michelangelo’s ill-fortune in his fame has 
followed him to the present day, for instead of 
being judged peculiarly as a sculptor, he is still 
most admired for the “ Last Judgment” of the 
Sistine Chapel, painted at a later period than 
this, and perhaps the most ungrateful ofthe tasks 
imposed on him by papal order. Had it been 
painted in that period of greater elasticity of 
talent in which the ceiling was painted it would 
no doubt have been more in keeping with it, 
but in the interval the artist had grown older, 
had devoted himself more to the study of an- 
atomy, which is in the highest degree obnoxi- 
ous to the spirit of beauty, and, like all scientific 
pursuits, to the subtlety of art, and had devoted 
himself for the intervening years purely to sculp- 
ture. He must have had little sympathy with 
the task, for though it brims over with ostenta- 
tion of power and scientific knowledge, both 
elements hostile to the serenity of the highest 
art, it is as unhappy in its impression as if the 
artist had imagined himself condemned in it. 
As a display of technical ability it is astounding ; 
but I never look at it without an aversion which 
has as much of regret at the lost labor given 
to it as of the repugnance to the theme which 
I am convinced Michelangelo himself felt. 
The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, another 
commission of Julius, finished in 1512, is cer- 
tainly the work which best justifies the em- 
ployment of Michelangelo as a painter, not 
only as containing his best painting, but as in 
itself the finest piece of decorative painting in 
existence. It isin the taste of the time, in which 
the Renaissance had developed all the exag- 
gerations of its characteristics, but both in the 
ensemble and in the invention of its details and 
the pathetic character of its mythic personages 
it has no peer amongst the many similar works 
of a time of fertile designing and masterly exe- 
cution. He was able to give full play in it to 
his magnificent conception of the sculptur- 
esque material of Roman mythology and to 
that subtle quality of composition which is so 
prominentin his statues, and is one of the artistic 
charms of Greek art,—that of filling a space 
without either monotony or dissidence of lines 
or masses. Every figure has the value of one 
on a Greek coin, and the largeness of treat- 
ment is a model for all time. For color we do 
not look to it, for he had not the gift of color 
in the high artistic sense, but even in this its 
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decorative value is satisfactory because, thanks 
to thescale of color employed, nothing jars ; but 
for all other elements of art it is a lesson for- 
ever. Looking at the mighty sweep of his brush, 
we can well imagine the impatience with which 
he swept aside the little fresco-painters who 
were to do the work after his drawings, and 
shutting himself in a seclusion in which he had 
no need to apprehend stupid comment or — the 
worst that could befall him — imbecile approba- 
tion, gave permanent form to his inspirations. 
The appreciation of works of such power and 
imagination must always be partial and limited, 
but to me the Scripture stories told in the cen- 
tral compartments are of less value as art than 
the Sibyls, which are sculpturesque creations 
more in the vein of all the marble work of 
Michelangelo, and in the direction of his high- 
est gifts, which were in the invention of form. 
The Sistine ceiling was finished when he was 
still in what may be considered his youth, be- 
fore he was thirty. In 1513 Julius died and 
was succeeded by Leo X., who was the friend of 
Raphael and was comparatively indifferent to 
Buonarotti, and the ten years of this pontificate 
are the least productive and probably the least 
grateful of the artist’s life. It is noted for the 
ungratified desire to erect at his own expense 
what would have been, in one sense, if it had 
been made an actuality, the most interesting 
monument of the Renaissance, a tomb to 
Dante, for the removal of whose remains to 
Florence the Signoria were then in treaty with 
the authorities of Ravenna, where the poet 
was buried. Whether the failure came from the 
Pope’s refusal or the refusal of Ravenna to 
give up the remains of Dante we are not in- 
formed, but the world must regret the result 
of the negotiations. The accession of Clement 
VII. in 1523 brought Michelangelo again into 
activity, and the plans for the Medici Chapel 
at S. Lorenzo employed his best gifts. The 
statue of the Duke Lorenzo stands with the 
David and the Pieta in St. Peter’s, at his highest 
level, and the Moses, in another. vein, falls short 
of these three by but little. That which more 
than any of the other works of Michelan- 
gelo distinguishes him from the Greek on one 
side and the lesser men on the other, is the 
Lorenzo, since the imaginative element, which 
was his almost unique gift among sculptors, is 
stronger in it than in any other of his statues. 
If, as the tradition goes, he could call on his 
Moses to speak, he might have called on Lo- 
renzo to rise and come down from his pedestal, 
so instinct with life is it. During the time that 
the artist was engaged on this work, the Medici 
were again expelled from Florence and the city 
was besieged by the forces of the Pope and 


his allies to restore them. Michelangelo was 
called into service to fortify the city, and this 
episode of his life is one of the most interesting 
to his biography, if not to his art. He fled be- 
fore the surrender, fearing the vengeance of the 
victors, and knowing well that in the temper 
of those times his character of artist was no 
protection in the rage of a sack of the city. 
He was recalled by the Pope to finish the chapel 
in S. Lorenzo. : 

The pontificate of Clement VII. was fol- 
lowed in 1534 by that of Paul III., who com- 
missioned Michelangelo to paint the “ Last 
Judgment,” which he did, we are told, with 
reluctance, and probably, as I have already 
indicated, without interest ; and it seems to me 
that this is betrayed in the work itself, though 
repainting has long since deprived it of that 
autographic quality which, like handwriting, 
betrays the mind of the man. It has suffered 
from restoration too much to enable us to 
pronounce on the painting, but the drawing 
remains as Michelangelo’s, and it is almost all 
that is his, for the subject was forced on him. 
He was sixty-seven when it was finished. The 
almost defaced frescos of the Pauline Chapel 
were due to the same period, and closed his 
career as a painter. From this time to the end 
of his life he was principally engaged on St. 
Peter’s, and this portion of his life is to my 
mind only less wasted than that employed on 
the “ Last Judgment ” and the Pauline Chapel. 
If even the original plan had been carried out 
and we had been fully enabled to judge of 
Michelangelo as an architect, it would not 
have been worth the time taken from sculpture, 
which was his peculiar art ; but, looking at the 
church as it is completed, we cannot even find 
his design, and the stupendous dome alone re- 
mains to show his brain. As art St. Peter’s is 
one of the worst failures of the late Renais- 
sance, and not only in its.general plan but in 
its details, except the dome, is far inferior to 
many of the minor churches ofaltaly. Michel- 
angelo was fifty-eight when he was ordered to 
begin the “ Last Judgment” and eighty-eight 
when he died. 

The pathetic episode of the artist’s life, which 
was his devotion to Vittoria Colonna, isin keep- 
ing with his whole life; throughout he was 
balked, disappointed, turned back into him- 
self perpetually. That he never became a 
misanthrope or sullied his life with the im- 
moralities too common in his surrounding adds 
to the luster of his character, not to his great- 
ness as an artist; but we should regard a life 
as incomplete in which no such romantic inter- 
est entered, and that of Michelangelo has all 
the pathos of a great tragedy. 


W. J. Stillman. 
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SOUTHERN 


WOMANHOOD AS AFFECTED 


BY THE WAR. 


mal MONG the many changes 

| that have taken place in 

the Southern States and 

among Southern people 

within the past thirty years, 

some of which are the di- 

rect result of war, and oth- 

ers the simple and natural 

development of the times, there is none more 

significant and worthy of notice than the change 

that has taken place in the condition, the life, 

and the labor of Southern women. We refer, 

of course, to the white women of the South. The 

effects of the greaf revolution upon the negro 

race, upon the white man of the South, and upon 

the material and industrial development of the 

former slave-holding States, have all been fully 

and variously discussed. It is the object of this 

paper to discuss the effects of the war, and 

the changes resulting therefrom, upon the so- 

cial, domestic, and intellectual life of Southern 
women. 

It is now a quarter of a century since the 
close of the civil war —a period sufficiently long 
to show some of the important effects upon 
Southern society of the great revolution through 
which it has passed. It is an error to think that 
the colored race alone has been affected by the 
war. The condition, life, and labor of the white 
people of the South have been quite as seriously 
affected. It would doubtless be difficult to find 
an intelligent Southern white man who does not 
believe that the emancipation of the colored 
slaves has had a most salutary effect upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

But we wish to inquire especially as to how 
the great changes of the past thirty years have 
affected Southern womanhood. Have they 
proved a misfortune or a blessing to the gentler 
sex ? Certain it is that the life and work of 
woman in the South are in many important re- 
spects very different now from what they were 
beiore the war. The young woman of to-day 
grows up under conditions and with environ- 
ments vastly different from those which sur- 
rounded her mother and grandmother in their 
early days. We wish to compare and contrast 
the life, and condition, and work of woman as 
they are now in the South with what they were 
in ante-bellum times. Surely there have been 
great changes in the education and the work 
of women everywhere, at least throughout the 
English-speaking world, during the past thirty 
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years, and many of these would have reached 
and materially affected the life of Southern 
women had there been no civil war and no 
emancipation of slaves. It would be illogical. 
therefore, to assert that the cause or the ex- 
planation of every change that contrasts the 
life of Southern women now with what it was 
formerly is in the peculiar events that have 
taken place in our late history. 

We might conveniently divide our subject 
into these three heads: (1) the Southern woman 
before the war; (2),the Southern woman dur- 
ing the war ; (3) the Southern woman since the 
war. Were this our mode of presenting the 
subject, it would be to give three pictures of 
the same woman, and not of three different 
women. The virtues that adorn and ennoble 
the Southern woman of to-day find their expla- 
nation and origin largely in that womanhood 
which for the last fifty years and more has 
been the product and the pride of the Southern 
people. No matter what may be one’s sym- 
pathy with or prejudice against the institution 
of slavery, there is no denying the fact that 
American civilization has nowhere produced 
a purer and loftier type of refined and cultured 
womanhood than existed in the South before 
the war. Nowhere else in America have hos- 
pitality and social intercourse among the bet- 
ter classes been so cultivated or have consti- 
tuted so large a part of life asin what is called 
the old South. These large and constant social 
demands upon Seuthern women, growing out 
of the hospitable customs of the old plantation 
life, made the existing conditions very favor- 
able for developing women of rare social gifts 
and accomplishments. In native womanly 
modesty, in neatness, grace, and beauty of per- 
son, in ease and freedom without boldness of 
manner, in refined and cultivated minds, in gifts 
and qualities that shone brilliantly in the social 
circle, in spotless purity of thought and char- 
acter, in laudable pride of family and devotion 
to home, kindred, and loved ones—these were 
the qualities for which Southern women were 
noted and in which they excelled. That the 
Southern woman of ante-bellum times lacked 
those stronger qualities of character and mind 
that are born only of trials and hardships and 
poverty and adversity may be granted. That 
she contributed less in labor, especially manual 
labor, to the support and economy of the house- 
hold than women in like financial condition 
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elsewhere may also be granted. But this was 
not because she was unable or unwilling to 
work, but simply because it was unnecessary. 
Before the Southern woman had passed through 
the four years’ fiery ordeal of war, the virtues 
of character, of head and heart, that are born 
of adversity were all richly hers. 

But the Southern woman’s most trying pe- 
riod came only after the war, terminating as it 
did in the loss of nearly all property, in the 
entire breaking up of the old home life, and in 
the emancipation of the slaves, who had always 
relieved white women of the more unpleasant 
duties that would otherwise have long fallen 
to their lot in the economy of domestic life. 
Thousands upon thousands of delicate and 
cultivated women who had never done any 
of the harder and more disagreeable duties 
of domestic and home life, universally per- 
formed by the slaves, were now compelled to 
enter upon a life of drudgery and hardship 
for which nothing in their previous training had 
prepared them. If in prosperity, wealth, and 
luxury woman is weaker and frailer than man, 
when adversity comes she is stronger than man, 
stronger in heart and purpose, stronger to adapt 
herself to unfortunate circumstances and to 
make thebest of them. Indeed, it isnot until ad- 
versity comes that we know how strong a crea- 
ture woman is. Many a trouble that utterly 
crushes strong man transforms weak woman into 
a tower of strength. Never did woman have a 
better opportunity to show this strength than 
at the close of the war, and right nobly did she 
meet the emergency and set herself to her work, 
encouraging and inspiring with hope Southern 
men, too many of whom had lost heart with 
their lost cause. It was the heart, the hope, the 
faith of Southern womanhood that set South- 
ern men to working when the war was over, 
and in this work they led the way, filling the 
stronger sex with utter amazement at the readi- 
ness and power with which they began to per- 
form duties to which they had never been used 
before. The wonderful recuperative energies 
of the Southern people since the war, as mani- 
fested in the present wide-spread prosperity of 
the Southern States, is recognized and admired 
by all; but who can tell how largely this is due 
to Southern womanhood? Was it notthe brave- 
hearted wife that inspired the despairing hus- 
band when the war had ended to go to work 
and redeem his lost fortune, happy enough her- 
self that she had a living husband to work with 
her, since so many of her sisters had to fight 
the battle with labor and poverty alone, while 
their husbandsslept in the soldier’s grave? Was 
it not the ambitious and hopeful sister that in- 
spired her soldier brother, the unconquered and 
unconquerable maiden that inspired her dis- 
heartened lover, when the war was over? And 
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was not this womanly inspiration the most po- 
tent factor that entered the problem of the white 
man’s immediate future in the South? Nor has 
woman’s part in the up-building of the South 
been one of inspiration simply. It is the work 
which her own head and hands have accom- 
plished that we wish to speak of more particu- 
larly in this paper; not her influence upon other 
things, but the influence upon her of the changes 
of the last thirty years. How then has South- 
ern womanhood been affected by these great 
changes ? 

Some time since, in order to arrive at as true 
an answer as possible to this question, and in 
order to find out what Southern women them- 
selves thought upon it, the writer selected from 
the range of his acquaintances in three different 
States some half-dozen representative Southern 
women, and addressed to them the following 


QUESTIONS. 


1. At the end of a quarter of a century since 
the close of the war —a period sufficiently long 
to furnish some true basis for a comparison and 
a judgment — is it your opinion that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves and the numerous other re- 
sults of. war affecting the Southern people have 
proved a blessing or a misfortune to the woman- 
hood of the South? Has woman’s lot, her life and 
labor, been affected favorably or unfavorably by 
the changed conditions? 

2. What effect have these changes had upon 
woman’s education in the South? Wherein does 
the education of young women differ now from 
what it was before the war? Is it more thorough 
and extensive now than then? Do a larger num- 
ber of young women in proportion to population 
seek and obtain the benefits of seminary and col- 
lege training now than then? and if so, how does 
this apply to the various grades of society — the 
rich, the middle, and the poorer classes? Is a 
larger number of young women acquiring an 
education now than then with a view to using 
their education for self-support? and if so, does 
this have a tendency to make them any more ear- 
nest and thorough in the prosecution of their 
studies than when few, if any, ever expected to 
make any practical use of their education? The 
relative importance attached to “‘ the useful” and 
the merely ‘‘ ornamental” in female education 
then as compared with the present. The so-called 
‘‘higher education of woman” then and now. 
The tendency to develop literary women then as 
compared with the present. 

3. What change, if any, has taken place in 
woman’s attitude toward work and self-support, 
and in public sentiment with reference to this 
question, throughout the South? Have the effects 
of this change been good or evil to Southern 
women, or wherein good and wherein evil? What 
of the respectability of self-support then and now? 
—can the Southern white woman work now, with- 
out forfeiting her social standing, in any way in 
which the public sentiment of ante-bellum times 
would discount her social standing if she engaged « 
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in such work or self-support? What of the num- 
bers and kinds of vocations open to woman then 
and now, and the pay given her for her work? 
4. How have the changed conditions affected 
woman’s domestic and home life in the South — 
the pleasures and trials of housekeeping, the ser- 
vant problem, and other features of home life 
that may occur toa woman? Wherein has social 
life as it affects woman undergone any change 
in the South? What do Southern women think 
of “woman’s rights”? What are woman’s true 
place and work in the economy of human life? 


The reader will be interested in the an- 
swers which these questions elicited from the 
thoughtful women to whom they were ad- 
dressed. We make no apology, therefore, for 
occupying a large portion of this paper with 
quotations from the answers received in reply 
to the foregoing questions. We quote first 
from one of the least hopeful of all the replies 
received. It is from a Virginia lady who comes 
of a literary family, has long lived at one of 
the leading literary centers of the South, is an 
authoress herself, and a contributor to the pe- 
riodical literature of the day. She writes: 


The theme that you present is an intensely in- 
teresting one to me. As to whether the changes 
resulting from the war have proved a blessing 
or a misfortune to Southern women —I think 
there never were nor can be any purer, nobler 
women than those who lived in the South during 
the days ofslavery and thewar. And it is because 
the Southern woman isthe same creature now that 
she was then that she has not been injured by the 
hard conditions of the present. Woman’s educa- 
tion has advanced with mighty strides during the 
last fifty years, but freeing the slaves has had 
naught to do with it. There are ever so many 
more literary women now than then — not that 
there was not equal literary taste in old times, 
but there was needed the goad of poverty to force 
the Southern women from the loved retirement 
of the domestic circle into the gaze of the pub- 
lic. The changed nature of domestic service is 
altogether evil in my eyes. Young housekeepers 
have a much harder time now, comparing my 
daughter’s trials with those of my own young life, 
though we had our annoyances from servants 
then. The middle and lower classes who never 
owned slaves and were inured to labor have been 
much lessaffected by the changes introduced into 
domestic life since the war. As to the respectabil- 
ity of self-support in woman, sensible people were 
the same in the old times as in the new, but the 
necessity for a woman supporting herself rarely 
ever existed then. Brothers and male relatives 
never used to suffer female members of their 
families to toil, as seems a matter of course now. 
If woman must struggle for self-support, it is de- 
lightful to contemplate the many avenues open- 
ing up to her whereby a livelihood may be gained. 
I think the tendency of the times is to broaden 
greatly the sphere of feminine activity. The 
social life of woman in the South has in my 
judgment changed very greatly for the worse, 
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in that much less deference to womankind is en- 
tertained by the rising generation of young men. 
Ordinary attentions are withheld from young 
ladies, and escorting them spoken of as a bur- 
den in a manner shocking to one brought up in 
a former and miore chivalrous generation. Asa 
whole, then, I fear I must decide that the present 
conditions of society in the South are not most 
conducive to woman’s happiness and best estate ; 
but so confident am I of the ability and disposi- 
tion of Southern women to rise superior to cir- 
cumstances, that Ineither worry over their present 
nor tremble for their future. 


We next quote from a most intellectual and 
thoughtful Tennessee lady of threescore and 
ten years and more. She writes from a home of 
wealth, refinement, and literary and moral cul- 
ture. Five generations of her family have lived 
in the same home, and her grandchildren to- 
day eat their meals almost over the same spot 
where her grandmother ate—which circum- 
stance has few parallels in the South, or in any 
other part of the country. Her home, once 
two miles “ in the country,” is now in the midst 
of a populous city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, which, for its literary culture and 
its numerous educational institutions, is justly 
titled “ The Athens of the South.” She writes: 


The women of the South were characterized 
by a certain refinement and elegance of manner, 
the result of generations of wealth and freedom 
from toil. The same qualities are discernible in 
their descendants, even in those who were im- 
poverished by the war. I do not think, as some 
do, that white children were contaminated by 
association with negroes. I believe the finer na- 
ture always maintains the ascendancy over the 
coarser. There has been improvement in the 
physical development of woman in the South, 
but it is due, not to the abolition of slavery, but 
to the advance which has been made in the study 
of hygiene and the introduction of the gymnasium 
into the schools. Women receive better educa- 
tion now than before the war, spending, on an 
average, four years more in the school-room now 
than then. As a rule our Southern academies 
thirty years ago graduated girls at sixteen, and 
often younger. The crowning glory of the present 
age is that every woman is free to develop her 
own personality. Formerly the ultimatum of a 
Southern girl’s existence was marriage, and an 
old maid was an object of pity. Now, thanks to 
the public schools, any girl, however humbly 
born, may secure an education and by the force 
of her intellect command an honorable position 
in the best society; and if she does not marry 
it is because she has not met a man who is her 
equal in mental culture and at the same time 
more able to take care of her than she is to take 
care of herself. 

You ask, ‘* What of the respectability of self- 
support then and now?” I answer that in thetwo 
cities with which I am familiar the most popular 
women in society are self-supporting women — 
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teachers. The women of the present day, more- 
over, having been compelled in many cases to 
give personal attention to cooking, have made 
an intelligent study of the subject, and it has 
now become one of the fine arts. Mistress and 
servants have come to recognize their dependence 
on one another, and in most families the relations 
between the two parties are regulated by mutual 
forbearanceand good will. In social life the topics 
of conversation are far more varied and more 
elevating, in consequence of the general spread 
of education and literature. The time is past 
when a woman can entertain her friends with a 
detailed account of her latest illness, or can dare 
to bore them with a recital of the precocious say- 
ings and doings of her children. Still, I say, and 
I hope all my sisters in the South will say with 
me, far distant be the day when the women 
of this country will lay aside the modesty and 
delicacy that so well befit them and undertake 
to compete with men in business, or in public 
and political life. 


Let us place by the side of this letter from 
a Southern grandmother the views of a youhg 
woman who has come to maturity within the 
past ten years, and who therefore represents 
the new generation of young Southern women, 
who believe in the new order of things, and 
have no bitter memories of the past. She 
writes : 

There is no point perhaps wherein the South- 
ern ideal of woman has changed so much as in 
the nobility of helplessness in woman. Before 
the war, so far as I have been able to learn from 
contact and conversation with those whose know- 
ledge and experience antedate my own by many 
years, self-support was a last resort with respect- 
able women in the South, and such a thought 
was never entertained so long as there was any 
male relative to look to for support, and men 
felt responsible for the support of even remote 
female relatives. So deeply embedded in South- 
ern ideas and feeling was this sentiment of the no- 
bility of dependence and helplessness in woman, 
and the degradation of labor, even for self-sup- 
port, in the sex, that I have heard of instances 
where refined and able-bodied women would al- 
low themselves to be supported by the charity 
of their friends rather than resort to work for 
self-support — and this not because they had any 
reluctarice to work, but because livelihood by 
charity seemed to them to be the more respect- 
able and honorable alternative of the two. Such 
instances may not have been very numerous, but 
they were at least of frequent enough occurrence 
to show the strong prejudice that existed in the 
South before the war with reference to white 
women working. Of course this does not mean 
that the thousands of wives, mothers, and house- 
keepers throughout the South did not perform 
the duties incident to their situation. It was sin- 
gle ladies, and those who had no means of support 
within their own homes, whom public sentiment 
forbade to work for self-support; or if they did, 
it was at the expense of injuring or entirely for- 
feiting their social standing, and hence was to 
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compromise themselves and their families. Now, 
on the contrary, a woman is respected and hon- 
ored in the South for earning her own living, and 
would lose respect if, as an able-bodied woman, 
she settled herself as a burden on a brother, 
or even on a father, working hard for a living, 
while looking to more-distant male relatives for 
support is now quite out of the question. As a 
woman is now respected and honored, rather than 
discounted socially, for earning her own living 
when necessary, the field of labor for women is 
constantly widening. While she would not injure 
her social position by earning a living at any call- 
ing open to her sex, yet, socially, teaching and 
other forms of literary work have the advantage, 
and are to be preferred. Other callings, though 
not exactly tabooed by the sex, yet have such ob- 
jections to them as would cause a young woman’s 
friends to ask, *‘ What makes her do that? 
Could n’t she get a place to teach?” This in- 
creasing tendency among women to earn their 
own living by teaching has raised the standard 
of thoroughness in female education to some ex- 
tent, though much isstill to be desired, especially 
in the larger schools, where girls are too often 
sent to be ‘‘ graduated ” rather than to be edu- 
cated. Southern people, having passed through 
the financial reverses of the war, now realize as 
never before that a daughter’s bread may some 
day depend upon herself, and so they want her 
well educated. And as a thorough knowledge 
of a few things is a better foundation for self-sup- 
port than a mere smattering of many accomplish- 
ments, there is more tendency toward specialties 
in woman’s education than before the war. 

I am inclined to think, however, that there 
were proportionately a larger number ofcultivated 
women in the South before the war than since. 
On the old Southern plantations women were 
thrown more on their own resources than in the 
crowded cities toward which Southern life and 
wealth now tend, and so were sent to the fine 
old libraries for that daily diversion the modern 
woman gets on the streets or in the frivolous so- 
cial circle. Southern people before the war used 
to keep ‘‘ open house” the year round, and were 
always ready to welcome a guest for the sojourn 
of a day or the visit of amonth. This constant en- 
tertaining of refined and cultured people brought 
the Southern woman in contact with the best 
thought of the day and magnified her office as 
the center of the social and home circle. This 
necessity of cultivating conversational, literary, 
and social gifts whereby she might be at her 
ease in entertaining her guests led her to attain 
to a standard and ideal of social culture far 
too seldom seen in the Southern women of the 
present day. With the loss of wealth, and with the 
changed domestic service, the hospitality of former 
times became an impossibility after the war, and 
with it went some of the grace of manner and 
conversation that had been developed by constant 
practice in the Southern woman before the war. 


There are not many Southern girls reared 
entirely since the war who could express them- 
selves more clearly and forcibly than this young 
woman has done in the above quotation. It 
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will only add to the value of her views to say 
that she belongs to a family that stands socially 
among the best in the community where she 
resides, and her financial circumstances are such 
that she has never been under the necessity of 
working for her own support — which fact ren- 
ders her statements concerning the honor and 
social respect in which genteel women working 
for self-support are held all the more worthy 
of acceptance, because they are not biased by 
her own condition in life. 


Everything is entirely changed to our South- 
ern women since the war [writes another cor- 
respondent from one of the Carolinas whose 
memory of better days before the war and whose 
trials and tribulations in housekeeping and in 
providing a support for herself and others since 
the war make her the representative of another 
class of Southern women whose views she very 
faithfully .portrays] — I mean, of course, our cul- 
tivated women. From being queens in social life, 
mistresses of large families, providers, guides, and 
disciplinarians of large households, and dispens- 
ers of a lavish and royal hospitality, they became 
after the war, in many instances, mere domestic 
drudges, and wore their lives out in trying to find 
the wherewithal to keep actual want outside their 
doors. This class of Southern women, it is true, 
are now rapidly passing away, and their vacant 
places are being filled by their daughters and 
granddaughters, whose lot is happier and whose 
future is hopeful and promising. But the history 
of Southern womanhood as affected by the war 
cannot be faithfully told without presenting in all 
their dark outlines the trying and terrible experi- 
ences through which the great majority of our 
noble women have had to pass during the quarter 
of a century that has intervened since the close 
of the war. 

It is the domestic and home life of woman that 
has been most seriously affected by the great 
changes that have come over the South. In the 
days of slavery the Southern housekeeper had 
about her trained and competent servants who 
rendered her implicit obedience, knowing that, 
if they did not, they would be at once remanded 
to the harder labors of the plantation. To have 
to exchange these trained house-servants for the 
incompetent, ever-changing, and worthless hired 
servants that took their places after the war was 
indeed a great trial. Many a refined woman, 
living in affluence before and during the war, 
was now compelled through poverty to perform 
all her household duties herself, or if barely 
able to hire help, it was only the cheapest and 
most worthless that she could secure, to man- 
age whom was often more vexatious and trying 
than to perform all duties herself. The servant 
problem is becoming less annoying, but even 
now many a Southern woman’s leisure is con- 
sumed in teaching incompetent servants or in 
doing their neglected work ; and if perchance she 
succeeds in training one to a point where efficient 
and satisfactory service is rendered, every house- 
keeper knows by unhappy experience how liable 
such a servant is to decide suddenly to quit work 
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or to enter another’s employ — and she may leave 
at night (especially if she has been overpaid) 
without any warning that she will not return for 
breakfast the next morning. And so the South- 
ern women of recent years have had numberless 
trials and vexations in these and other lines never 
dreamed of by their mothers. To exercise the 
hospitality of former days has become an impos- 
sibility in most households, a tax to spirit and 
nerve that cannot be borne. Visitors are not now 
expected to take a meal or to spend a day except 
by special invitation. ‘‘ Old things” in this re- 
spect have passed away. 

Woman’s opportunities for work have in- 
creased. The number of single women who sup- 
port themselves, and of married women who help 
their husbands in supporting their families, is 
much larger than before the war, and this class 
of women is more respected than in ante-bellum 
times. The number of vocations open to women 
is of course much larger than before the war, but 
the value in money of woman’s work is shamefully 
depreciated. No matter what work a woman does, 
men will not pay her its full value, not half what 
they would pay a man for the very same work. 
There is proof of this unjust discrimination in 
almost every female college in the South where 
men and women are employed to do the same 
or equal work as teachers, not to speak of other 
callings where they are performing exactly the 
same work for very unequal wages. 

If then we look at this question concerning 
Southern womanhood in the light of the present 
and of the more hopeful future, rather than of 
the past succeeding the war, I can say that in 
my judgment the freeing of the slaves and the 
changed conditions of life resulting from the war 
have proved a blessing to the white women of the 
South. Ithas taughtthem the value ofactual labor 
with their own hands; it has taught them that the 
hardships and trials of life teach useful lessons, and 
have their rewards. It has proved to them that 
poverty does not necessarily degrade, that culture 
and refinement may preside in the kitchen, mold 
the biscuit and watch the griddle, turn the steak 
and bake the cake, but that wisdom and economy 
must be constantly exercised or there will be little 
time for anything but these homely duties. 


We next present the views of a gentleman 
who has been an educator of Southern girls for 
the past forty years, and is at present at the 
head of one of the largest and most prosperous 
female colleges in the South, having enrolled 
during the past year over four hundred pupils. 
The fact that he has had large experience, both 
in ante-bellum and post-bellum times, in female 
education, and has been a diligent student of 
every problem pertaining to Southern woman- 
hood, entitles his views to serious consideration 
in a discussion of this theme. He writes: 


I am firmly persuaded that the effects of the 
war in the emancipation of the slaves have been 
of the most salutary character in their influence 
upon .the social, the intellectual, and the moral 
development of the white women of the Southern 
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States. The abolition of slavery has, in the first 
place, freed white children in their earliest years 
from the contaminating and degrading contact 
with negro associates, such as was universal in 
the best families in ante-bellum times. One reared 
under such associations has only to recall his own 
recollections of the demoralizing influence of daily 
and hourly contact with a race of narrow intellect 
and of low moral development to realize at once 
what a great and beneficent change has been pro- 
duced by the total disruption of those damaging 
ties. The association was good for the negro, be- 
cause hewas, on the whole, being lifted to a higher 
plane, but his elevation was purchased at a fear- 
ful cost to the unwitting whites. I do not mean 
to declare that this demoralizing influence was 
exerted to such a degree as seriously to threaten 
the higher civilization with collapse and over- 
throw, but that it was preventing the full develop- 
ment of the capabilities of the dominant race will, 
I think, be admitted by all thoughtful observers 
and students of social phenomena. 

With respect to the education of girls, I think 
it has been very materially improved by the 
changed conditions. Before the war my pupils 
were very largely from the wealthy class of South- 
ern planters. They were reared in affluence, had 
no necessity, and therefore no expectation or de- 
sire, to turn their education to any practical ac- 
count in the way of bread-winning, and hence 
did not choose the studies calculated to aid in 
the struggle for self-support. In saying this I am 
not reflecting on the individual pupils, who as a 
class were of the highest social and moral worth, 
but the whole framework of society forbade the 
thought of self-maintenance on the part of women. 
The South still clung to the chivalric interpreta- 
tion of woman’s position, as a kind of superior 
being to be carefully guarded from the rude asper- 
ities of every-day existence. Now this state of 
affairs is necessarily changed by the enforced im- 
poverishment of the Southern women. Asa con- 
sequence the class of girls who realize the neces- 
sity of doing something for their own support has 
largely increased. They have become more ear- 
nest in their prosecution of education ; they adopt 
and pursue with energy courses of study calcu- 
lated to equip them for active and remunerative 
service in the world; they manifest a more en- 
lightened interest in the great world-problems 
that agitate modern society, such as the move- 
ments of moral reform, the operations of govern- 
ment, the enlarged forms of Christian activity in 
the churches, like the work of foreign missions ; 
they are more interested in the industrial and 
educational development of the South than was 
the case before the war. The proportion of girls 
seeking a collegiate education has increased, and 
it is my opinion that they remain longer at col- 
lege than in former times. The increase is largely 
in the middle classes. Before the war the educa- 
tion of girls in college courses was, so far as my ob- 
servation extended, restricted very much to the 
daughters of the wealthier people. I then had no 
pupils preparing for theirownsupport. But now 
I think it safe to say that twenty-five per cent. 
of our girls look to supporting themselves when 
they leave college, and this notwithstanding the 
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fact that the wealthiest classes are now, as then, 
among my patrons. The result of this increased 
number of women seeking self-support has been 
to make them more earnest and diligent in the 
prosecution of their studies. 

In reference to housekeeping problems now as 
compared with former times, it is my judgment 
that the freedom of the slaves has rendered the 
domestic life of woman more pleasant. The free 
man or woman is found to be as good or better, 
as a worker, than the late slave in a like position. 
The ability to read and write has been seen to 
enhance very greatly the value of certain classes 
of domestic servants. Servants, on the whole, are 
as docile and as easily controlled as when they 
were in bondage, while the freedom of both parties 
enables the person hiring to dispense at will with 
an unprofitable and disagreeable servant. Under 
the old system of hiring by the year, he who 
made a bad bargain in securing servants had a 
year’s purgatory in consequence of his mistake, 
while now an hour’s notice may terminate the 
unpleasant relationship. Nor, if a disagreeable 
servant was owned and not hired, did this pre- 
vent him from being a source of ceaseless vex- 
ation and annoyance to those with whom he had 
todo. I think, as a consequence, that the domes- 
tic life of our Southern women is relieved of one 
of its most annoying and demoralizing elements. | 
have yet to hear the first Southern woman lament 
the freedom of the negro. 

As to the effect of the great change upon the 
social life of woman, I will simply say that in 
my judgment there is less of the foolish reliance 
upon aristocratic antecedents in the society of the 
South, and a more noticeable tendency to accept 
people upon their intellectual and moral quali- 
ties and personal merits than in former times. 


The views presented by these writers repre- 
sent fairly, in my judgment, the different phases 
of opinion existing in the South with reference 
to the question under discussion. It is doubt- 
ful whether refined womanhood has ever in the 
history of this country endured such trials and 
hardships, especially in domestic life, as the 
women of the South underwent during the ten 
years immediately succeeding the war. But 
they were equal to the severe ordeal, and out 
of it they have come stronger in character and 
all the better prepared for the new conditions 
under which they now live and labor. 

If there is anything for which the white peo- 
ple of the South have occasion to be devoutly 
thankful during this closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century it is that the incubus of slavery 
has been lifted from their shoulders, and there- 
by the most serious obstacle to their highest 
prosperity and development as a race has been 
removed. Those who fought for the freedom 
of the slaves did so that they might bless the 
negro race, and whatever blessings have come 
to them, or may in the future come to them, 
from their emancipation, are a cause of gratifi- 
cation to the whites among whom they live, 
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as well as to themselves; but the most notice- 
able result which has thus far come from their 
emancipation is its effect upon the white race 
of the South, who, deprived of theirslaves, have 
been thrown upon themselves and their own 
resources, and, thus forced by necessity, have 
gone to work in industrial and intellectual lines 
as they never would have done had slavery con- 
tinued, and have already produced more in 
these twenty-five years in the development of 
a literature and of various wealth-producing 
industries than in all their previous history. In 
recognizing and emphasizing the great advan- 
tages that have come to the white race by the 
freedom of their slaves, we are surely making 
no reflection upon our fathers and mothers who 
believed in, and tried to perpetuate, a system 
which they inherited, and whose evils they 
largely mitigated by their kindness and benevo- 
lence—a system originally introduced among 
them not more by their own volition and seek- 
ing than by the slave-trading ships of England 
and New England seeking among them a mar- 
ket for their captive slaves, but which system, 
though open to just condemnation and des- 
tined to inevitable overthrow, was yet carried 
on by them with such consideration for the 
slaves that, in spite of all attendant evils and 
all individual cases of cruelty and oppression, 
those who entered their servitude as unciv- 
ilized pagans of the lowest order were, during 
the period of their bondage, transformed into 
creatures of such intelligence and moral char- 
acter that the general government of the United 
States considered them,immediately upon their 
emancipation, worthy to be invested with the 
right of suffrage, and all other privileges of 
American citizenship along with the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The women of the South, with 
rare exceptions, treated their slaves with a con- 
scientious sense of moral responsibility for their 
welfare, and with a consideration and kindness 
far above that which hired servants, in any 
country, generally receive from their mistresses. 

The growing respectability of self-support 
in woman is everywhere recognized as one of 
the healthiest signs of the times. The number 
of vocations open to women is constantly on 
the increase. Some modes of self-support are, 
and always will be, socially more respectable 
than others. In the report for 1888 of the Com- 
missioner of Labor concerning the number and 
condition of working-women in the large cities 
is the following concerning Charleston, South 
Carolina: 


In no other Southern city has the exclusion of 
women from business been so rigid and the tra- 
dition that respectability is forfeited by manual 
labor so influential and powerful. Proud and 
well-born women have practised great self-denial 
at ill-paid conventional pursuits in preference to 
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independence in untrodden paths. The embargo 
against self-support, however, has to some ex- 
tent been lifted, and were there a larger number 
of remunerative occupations open towomen, the 
rush to avail of them would show how ineffectual 
the old traditions have become. 


A similar report for 1890 would show rapid 
changes and advances in public sentiment con- 
cerning the respectability of self-support in 
women, and would reveal that the “ embargo” 
had, in most parts of the South at least, been 
entirely removed. 

If we look at the South as a whole, and not 
at individual portions of it, it is unquestionably 
true that the great changes which the past thirty 
years have witnessed have wrought most fa- 
vorably upon the intellectual life of South- 
ern womanhood. The conditions under which 
Southern women now live are far more favor- 
able for developing literary women than those 
existing in the days of slavery. In 1869 a vol- 
ume was published by Mr. James Wood David- 
son entitled “The Living Writers of the South,” 
in which 241 writers are noticed, of which num- 
ber 75 are women and 166 are men. Of the 241 
named, 40 had written only for newspapers 
and magazines, while 201 had published one 
or more volumes, aggregating 739 in all. Al- 
though this book was published only four years 
after the close of the war, it was even then true 
that from two thirds to three fourths of the vol- 
umes mentioned in it as having been published 
by women— not to speak of the others — 
had been written and published after the open- 
ing of the war. They had been called forth by 
the war and the trying experiences following 
it. Whether the changed conditions under 
which we live have anything to do with it, it 
is nevertheless certainly true that there have 
been more literary women developed in the 
South in the thirty years since the war than in 
all our previous history. By literary women 
of course we mean those who are writing and 
producing literature, not mere women of cul- 
ture and education. 


One of the best results [says the author of this 
volume], I believe the very best result, of the 
war was its influence in awaking and developing 
dormant genius. Many, aroused by the stringent 
necessities incident to such times, have bestirred 
themselves to think, to create thoughts and to 
give utterance to them. Many have learned in 
suffering what they taught in song. Many sprang 
at a bound from the nothingness of ordinary life 
to the true sphere of aspiring and gifted genius. 
. . . The contrasts in the life of Southern wom- 
anhood between the leisure and luxury of ante- 
bellum times and the trials incident to the war 
and subsequent to it, between the unawakened 
dreamy ease of peace and happiness and the posi- 
tiveness of a genius fully aroused, are in every 
sense striking and significant. 
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Of a certain authoress he says: 


Prior to the late disastrous war this lady, in 
virtue of her personal accomplishments and social 
position, ranked among those who gracefully dis- 
pensed the elegant hospitalities of an ideal South- 
ern home. The close of the war found her in the 
midst of the wrecks of that society to whose re- 
fined intercourse her talents had conspicuously 
contributed, shorn of her husband and her prop- 
erty ‘‘at one fell swoop,” and apparently utterly 
cast down. But from these very circumstances 
of desolation came a new birth. The vivacious 
woman of society, driven by the spur of necessity, 
appeals to her pen, and the result is a discovery 
which, but for her distress, would probably never 
have been made by the public or herself, viz., 
that she has very remarkable gifts for narrative 
description and other kinds of literature. 


The fact that so large a proportion of the 
young women now attending Southern colleges 
are securing an education not for ornament but 
for use, not for social culture merely butin prep- 
aration for self-support, has had the very nat- 
ural effect of making them more earnest and 
diligent in the prosecution of their studies. A 
much larger proportion of college girls comes 
now from the middle and poorer classes than 
formerly. Many of the poor girls of the South 
to-day are the daughters of educated parents 
whose property was swept away during the 
war, their culture surviving the loss of home 
and property. And what will an educated and 
refined mother not do, what sacrifices will she 
not make, in order that her daughter may have 
the benefits of an education ? If poor she will 
practise the most rigid economy and submit 
to the severest personal self-denial if thereby 
her daughter is enabled to enjoy the advantages 
of an education; and many are the Southern 
mothers who since the war have done this, and 
more, to give their children an education. And 
there are many noble instances in which an 
elder daughter/ having been thus educated 
through the Iabor and economy of her parents, 
has generously requited their loving self-denial 
in her behalf by going to work herself and 
helping each of her younger sisters to obtain 
the education which their parents were anxious 
but unable to give them. 

It is Victor Hugo who has called this “ the 
century of woman.” It is certainly an age that 
has witnessed great changes in the life, educa- 
tion, and labor of women everywhere; and 
these changes have all been in the direction 
of enlarging the sphere of woman’s activities, 
increasing her liberties, and opening up possi- 
bilities to her life hitherto restricted to man. 
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It is a movement limited to no land and to no 
race. So far as this movement may have any 
tendency to take woman out of her true place 
in the home, to give her man’s work to do and 
to develop masculine qualities in her, it finds no 
sympathy in the South. The Southern woman 
loves the retirement of home, and shrinks from 
everything that would tend tobring her into the 
public gaze. The higher education of woman, 
which has been so widely discussed of late years, 
and to encourage and promote which such 
noble schools for women as Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith, and Bryn Mawr have been founded, and 
so many great male universities in the North and 
in England thrown open to them, is duly recog- 
nized and felt among the young women of the 
South. This wide-spread aspiration of Southern 
young women for broader culture finds expres- 
sion in the eagerness with which they are seek- 
ing admission into the best of the higher 
institutions provided for males, and this not be- 
cause coeducation finds favor in the South,— 
for it is, perhaps, less encouraged here than in 
any other part of the United States, though the 
prejudice against it is weakening somewhat,— 
but only because there isno higher institution of 
learning for women which provides for them the 
extensive facilities and broad culture furnished 
by at least a few institutions for young men. 
Many feel that the greatest educational need 
of the South to-day is of an institution that 
will provide for young women as thorough an 
education and as broad a culture as is pro- 
vided for young men at the University of Vir- 
ginia, the Vanderbilt, or the Johns Hopkins— 
an institution that will not be in competition 
with any existing female college in the South, 
but will hold itself above them all by establish- 
ing and rigidly maintaining high conditions of 
entrance as well as of graduation, and whose 
pride will be the high quality of the work it 
does, not the number of pupils it enrolls, though 
numbers would also come in due course of 
time. The active, earnest, vigorous young 
womanhood of the South is demanding such 
an institution. Surely a demand so just and a 
need so widely and seriously felt cannot go 
long unmet. Where is the philanthropist who 
will bless his own and succeeding generations, 
and make himself immortal in the good he will 
do, by giving to the young women of the South 
a Smith College, or a Wellesley, or a Vassar ? 
Is it possible that a million dollars could be 
spent in any way where it would accomplish 
more good than in founding such an institu- 
tion for the daughters of those noble women 
of whom we have written ? 


Wilbur Fisk Tillett. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS WORK. 


AT THE SPINET. 


ENZEL isa little giant,— if 
I am not mistaken, about 
one and a half or two 
inches smaller than Meis- 
sonier,— and, with his sev- 
enty-six years, as young 
as most of the young artists 
of the present generation. 
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For a long time Menzel’s work was under- 


stood and appreciated only by the very few, 
and even now little of it reaches the hands of 




















art-dealers. Neither is his work in itself of the 
popular kind. In the great mass of his pro- 
ductions there is to be found every artistic 
element, every note in the music of form and 
color. His pictures range from the quietly 
sentimental to the sublime and the dramatic. 
How Menzel could master so vast a field 
scems almost incomprehensible. .One is re- 
minded of the strength, many-sidedness, and 
multiplicate ability of some of the old masters. 
18 


If there is one direction where Menzel might 
seem comparatively weak, it is only in a cer- 
tain lyric quality, with which indeed he has never 
exactly been in sympathy from the very be- 
ginning of his career. Menzel’s art is always 
more manly than lovely; and yet in contra- 
diction to this apparent exception he has shown 
many an interesting and fascinating example, 
as, for instance, in “Illustrations to the Works 
of Frederick the Great.” A small sketch giving 
the portrait of the Marquise de Pompadour 
is a charming example of graceful and lovely 
arrangement; and again the frame about this 
picture, being of his own invention, illustrates 
in allegoric ornamentation the story of this 
woman as well as the character of the life at 
the French court in her day. 

“ Saying a great deal” with the most refined 
and modest artistic means is one of the chief 
characteristics of Menzel. ‘The book just men- 
tioned contains about two hundred drawings 
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QUICK SKETCH OF RICHARD WAGNER AT A BAIREUTH REHEARSAL, 


on various subjects. It was an order by King 
Frederick William IV. in 1843, and was com- 
pleted in about six years. It was at first issued 
in an edition of only three hundred copies, 
which were not destined for the market, being 
presented by the king to libraries, public insti- 
tutions, and to men of note and merit whom 
he wished to distinguish by the gift. In 1882, 
however, a popular edition was printed. In 
such works as this Menzel is never a slave to 
the word, and both text and illustration remain 
independent in spite of their coherence. It is 
surprising to see how successfully this artist 
recreates, as it were, in his own art and in his 
own material the written motive. 

The inclination to allegorize and explain by 
symbol, to philosophize with the pencil, can be 
traced back to a very early date in the artist’s 
career. Even in his appearance before the 
public with a series of drawings, “ Artist World 
Wanderings,” which he completed while still a 
boy of seventeen, he explains the composition 


with a small allegory at the foot of 
each print. A striking example of his 
peculiar way of transcribing and ex- 
plaining by picture a philosophical 
thought is a small vignette belonging 
to the volume of the “ Works of Fred- 
erick the Great.” In an “ Epistle to my 
brother Ferdinand” Frederick con- 
templates the different varieties, the 
nature and vanity, of human wishes : 
“What we have we neglect and never 
appreciate sufficiently, while we strive 
in vain to possess what we cannot 
achieve.” Menzel shows a bird-cage 
through which is laid a twig from a 
cherry tree rich with ripe fruit. The 
little prisoner within pays no attention 
to the delicious offering, and is pain- 
fully engaged in trying to escape from 
the cage; while another bird outside, 
in total disregard of his liberty, eagerly 
tries to push through the wires of the 
cage in order to reach the cherries. 

Unless these story-telling, philo- 
sophical illustrations were artistic 
equally in conception and execution, 
so that in a certain sense one could 
easily sacrifice the thought for the pic- 
ture, Menzel would be guilty of the 
mistake formerly often made and still 
sometimes made by German artists, 
who seemed to forget that color and 
form were their material, and that the 
most beautiful thought and motive 
amount to nothing if not beautifully 
expressed. Menzel has rediscovered 
for himself this lost principle long 
before his contemporaries. 

It is a fact, also, that he understood 
over forty years ago what is now called the 
“modern” in art — plein air, truth, naiveté, 
simplicity, and the impression of the moment ; 
and in historical painting that the soul of the 
picture is the event, and that the various hats, 
buttons, bows, spurs, and straps of the costume 
are not the most important elements. He rec- 
ognized the value of the true inner relation of 
one figure to another, subordinate to which 
should be absolute historical truth and scien- 
tific correctness of all accessories, not forgetting 
always the ficture. 

Menzel well justifies these principles in an- 
other work, “ Frederick and his Paladins.” We 
absolutely believe in each of the figures, and 
while enjoying the wonderfully characteristic 
appearance of these soldiers are not at all dis- 
tracted by details of garment and uniforms. 
It is only by closer examination that one may 
recognize the immense study, the tremendous 
labor, the conscience and zeal with which the 
artist followed up all the sources pertaining to 
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A SERMON IN THE OPEN AIR. 


his subjects. And it is interesting to see by his 
sketch-books how faithfully and thoroughly he 
went to work. It was not sufficient for him to 
sketch an object in the view he wished to give 
of it, but he must draw a gun, a sword, a forte- 
épée, a saddle, from two, three, four, and even 
five different points of view, making himself so 
accurately acquainted with the object that in his 
mind he seemed to have it before him in plastic 
form. Even with portraits we find him following 
the same principle, as, for instance, in a historic 
picture, “ The Crowning of King William I. at 


Kénigsberg.” His sketches and studies for this 
show numerous heads of illustrious persons from 
all sides, and so thoroughly characteristic are 
these that one is left in no doubt about the 
likeness whatever. This picture, in its beautiful, 
mellow golden tone, has often been criticized 
very severely and unjustly, for it is only the 
subject itself that is unsympathetic. It was an 
order from the court in Berlin, who wished the 
event portrayed absolutely as it happened, and 
allowed not a single artistic liberty. The por- 
traits are innumerable. The interior of the 
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SHARPENING TOOLS IN A VILLAGE SMITHY, 


Protestant church is unpicturesque, and the 
whole subject is not of the kind that would have 
inspired an artist like Menzel; nevertheless he 
solved the enormous difficulties in a marvel- 


ous manner. Unluckily this picture, like a 
great many others, is not easily accessible to 
the public, being placed in the palace at Ber- 
lin. Among a large number of smaller ones 
in the palace there is also a huge canvas repre- 
senting “ The Night at Hochkirch,” the fore- 
ground figures of which are over life-size. It 
is the battle of Hochkirch, on the night of the 
14th and 15th of October, 1758, when the fate 
of the Prussians seemed hopeless, the lines of 
the Austrians closing in upon them from all 
sides. Frederick, with his aide-de-camp, sud- 
denly appears and takes command, and with 
one last effort the grenadiers hasten to the 
front. 

On the occasion of the celebration of Men- 
zel’s seventieth birthday, in 1885, the Academy 
in Berlin arranged an exhibition with as many 
of his works as could be obtained. There were 
several hundred pictures and studies to be seen, 
and this picture was among them. It is not 
presumptuous to declare this battle-scene to 
be probably the best of its kind, without a sin- 
gle exception, new or old. The vigor and life 
of the dramatic scene, the wonderful effect of 
light coming only from a burning village, the 
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NEAR GASTEIN. 


breadth and boldness with which the subject 
is treated, have never beensurpassed, and justly 
may this picture be considered the finest ex- 
ample extant of “ war-painting.” It rouses and 
astonishes one as does the “ Night-watch” by 
Rembrandt in Amsterdam, and, once seen, 
it never can leave the memory. Had Menzel 
painted only this one picture, he would rank 
among the best artists of all nations and of all 
times. 

The person of Frederick the Great seems to 
have made a deep impression upon Menzel at 
a very early date, and at a time when Frederick 
was not so much thought of as now. Menzel 
took a great fancy to the figure of Frederick, 
and has now in fact created and fixed the pic- 
ture of this monarch for all coming ages. His 
works on the subject are very numerous, and 
are probably the most reliable source for the 
knowledge of this royal personage. 

Frederick’s army was a motive of equal 
interest to him. He treated it in three vast 
volumes, containing a minute description and 
explanation, by means of highly artistic illus- 
trations, of the uniforms, customs, and charac- 
ter of all the regiments and classes of soldiers. 
Not only is the appearance of each soldier 
in the different uniforms given, but also each 
habit and custom, as well as the manner of 
carrying and using the weapon, of wearing 
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the garment, and the fashion of the hair, mus- 
taches, and wig. 

“ Frederick’s Time ” is the title of a book 
containing the portraits of Frederick’s gen- 
erals, and “ Illustrations to the Works of Fred- 
erick the Great” make two large volumes of 
drawings. “The Life of Frederick the Great 
by Kugler” contains some four hundred en- 
gravings, which book, I believe, is one of the 
artist’s first more elaborate attempts. Then 
follow “ Events in Brandenburg History,” and, 
later, his most wonderful “ Broken Jug,” a 
comedy by Kleist. Indeed, Menzel’s illustra- 
tions alone would be enough to fill an ordinary 
lifetime, and yet they are only a relatively small 
fraction of what he has produced in all the 
fields of art, and with every material known. 

Menzel in his childhood was a “ wonder,” 
but luckily he was not ruined and misled by 
early worship and exaggerated praise. He 
was forced to rely largely upon himself. His 


FREDERICK AND HIS 


father, however, was a clever man, who, having 
conducted a young girls’ school, ceased teach- 
ing in order to exercise the new art of Sene- 
felder’s lithography. He detected the child’s 
genius very early, and paid careful attention to 
the boy’seducation. Young Menzel was at first 
expected to enter on a scientific career — until 
finally the father allowed his boy to become 
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an artist instead of a “student.” Soon after 
the school days father and son were deeply en- 
gaged in the little lithographic establishment, 
and often did they sit together working at one 
table, but not always in perfect agreement with 
each other. The son was more interested in 
the artistic elaboration of a subject, while the 
old gentleman’s inclination was to make litho- 
graphy a lucrative undertaking. Still he had 
the proper interest in his son’s future, and for 
his sake removed to Berlin in order.to send 
young Menzel to the academy. The boy had 
no sympathy with academic training, and when 
he entered the class to study from the cast he 
at once felt how little this manner of education 
was suited to him. The result was that he soon 
left the institution. 

Instead of submitting to academic training 
he chose to wander about the city from one 
art-dealer’s window to another. The old cop- 
perplate engravings on exhibition there seemed 


MEN AT HOCHKIRCH. 


to interest him more than anything else. For 
hours he was to be found at these places, as 
often before in his native city of Breslau. 
Aside from his interest in engravings he had 
a sensitive eye and an open mind for the ar- 
chitecture and mural paintings in the various 
churches by the numerous Italian masters of 
the eighteenth century. It was Menzel who 
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THE RETURN OF 


later on taught his people the beauty and re- 
finement, grace and elegance, of the rococo, 
and convinced them that the art and style of 
this period were not to be neglected and de- 
spised, as was frequently the case in the begin- 
ning of our century and long after. 

To what degree young Menzel had culti- 
vated technic even at the age of thirteen may 
be seen in a composition, “ Publius Cornelius 
Scipio and Lucius Metellus in the Roman 
Senate,” executed in pencil in the manner of 
a steel-engraving. That this was the attempt 
of such a youth no one would believe, and the 
picture is still more surprising as an evidence 
of early cultivation. 

About the time that he entered the academy 
his father died, leaving to his son all the respon- 
sibility for the family. He cheerfully took his 
father’s place in business, and willingly fulfilled 
all orders, which often were far from being of 
an artistic nature. But wherever he found the 
least possibility he tried to apply the principles 
of his art, thus cultivating and developing his 
inventive power. He was asked to make every- 
thing —labels, show-cards, letterheads, cards, 
vignettes, diplomas, etc. A peculiar manner of 
adapting the ornament and improvising the ara- 
besque are hisinvention, of which we have most 
striking examples in the various diplomas de- 
signed by him. One of the finest designs in this 
direction is “ The Lord’s Prayer,” made in 1837, 
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THE HUSSAR PATROL. 


when Menzel was only twenty-two years of age. 
The pencil and the needle on stone were his 
favorites until he was twenty, when he first tried 
paint, dropping this material very soon, how- 
ever, in disgust and disappointment. The point 
seemed more natural to him. By and by, owing 
to a great extent to the persuasion of his friends, 
he again took up color, and at once seems 
to have found his way into the secrets of his 
new material. “At the Lawyer’s” was his first 
exhibit, which, being disposed of very soon, 
gave him encouragement in a field which he 
has since cultivated with great success. 

In independence, originality, and power of 
invention Menzel is unsurpassed. No material, 
no style, no genre, has remained unknown to 
him, and in each has he produced most excel- 
lent examples. His love for nature and truth 
in his studies are unbounded, and the ardor and 
alacrity with which he began as a young man 
have not left him to this day. He works in- 
cessantly, and finds that everything is worth 
studying, that everything is of interest to him, 
and whatever he does bears the signature of 
art. 

It is said that the number of his portfolios 
with studies and sketch-books is so vast as to 
appear like a library. When a young student 
once came to him inquiting about designs, pat- 
terns, and motives in wrought-iron, Menzel 
brought forth his studies in such numbers that 
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it appeared to the young man as if the master 
could have done nothing else in his life, so 
abundant were his studies in this one subject. 
Sometimes it has been said that this greatest 
of German artists produces more with his brain 
than with his heart and his soul. If this is 
true, how wonderfully must this brain be con- 
structed to bring forth such marvels! 
Standing at the front with the greatest and 
best of his time, with an immortal name, an 
artist whose work will be an example as long 
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once asked why he would not explore other 
countries, he exclaimed that there was so much 
to study about him that never in a lifetime 
could he conquer more than a small fraction 
of it. To Paris and Brussels he has gone 
now and then to inspect exhibitions. In Meis- 
sonier he found an enthusiastic admirer and 
friend, and there is an anecdote concerning the 
intercourse between the two which, if not true, 
is at least well invented and most characteristic. 
Meissonier could not speak German, and it was 


CONTRIBUTION, 


as there is love for art and the beautiful in this 
world, Menzel is most modest in character. 
When asked for an opinion, he is candid and 
true, possibly severe, but never without kind 
consideration. When he visits exhibitions he 
examines every picture, and seems to find some- 
thing, be it ever so little, to admire in each. 
It seems singular that he has never made a 
study-trip in the sense in which they are un- 
dertaken by students of art. He has never 
seen Italy save the city of Verona, and when 


NOTES BY 


LIKE other men of rare make-up, Menzel dared 
to stem the flow of traditional thought and preju- 
dice, and in return suffered much from ridicule. 
The distinguishing merits of hig art are many. 
He is spontaneous, frank and direct, brilliant and 
vigorous, and often audacious and unrelenting in 


difficult for Menzel to make himself understood 
in French; nevertheless they walked about to- 
gether, and contented themselves in now and 
again grasping and pressing each other’s hands 
in reciprocal appreciation. 

Menzel’s “ Modern Cyclops” and his “ Ball 
Supper” are pictures ranking among his best, 
and although he is an old man to-day, we may 
expect many more pictures from this great art- 
ist, whose device has ever been: Vulla dies 
sine linea, 


Carl Marr. 


OTHER AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


his truthfulness. While his canvases are absolutely 
based on actual observation, they never tire us 
with commonplace facts ; these he makes subser- 
vient to his greater truths, while their reality suf- 
fers but little thereby. Some men draw with their 
fingers, some add the force of their hand, fewer 
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successfully bring their arms into play without in- 
juring the delicate touch that their fingers may 
have given their work. Menzel stands with Meis- 
sonier and Barye among the few who bring fin- 
gers, hands, arms, body, and every available 
muscle and sensitive tissue to bear on the result ; 
and this with such a brilliancy and conviction of 
being in the right that the contemplation of his 
work must bring a flush of fire to the heads of all 
sensitive fellow craftsmen. It is a veritable priv- 
ilege to live in his time and, too, to see the work 
of those he has influenced — like our own Abbey. 
The sfizit that lives in Menzel appeals toall, no 
matter what our individual ideas may have led us 
to prefer. This inner fire it was that made Men- 
zel and upholds him in old age. The ‘‘ prophet 
of the ugly,” as they called Menzel in 1835, or 
thereabouts, was first appreciated thoroughly by 
Fortuny, says Friedrich Pecht. ‘‘He imitated 
the sparkling brilliancy of his touch and color, 
and developed it with amazing success; in the 
conception of mankind and times, however, he 
could not approach Menzel’s art.” Herr Pecht is 
also authority for the statement that Menzel’s 
grasp of character had never been equaled before 
his time. The Dutch masters represented one 
type of people. Hogarth and Wilkie, however, 
succeeded in improving in the direction of char- 
acter-stucy what had been attempted before their 
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day. They limited themselves to certain classes 
also, whereas Menzel has portrayed king and 
peasant with inimitable faithfulness. 

Apart from Menzel’s success as a painter of 
fire and artificial light, and in addition to the 
other qualities mentioned, he is an illustrator 
without a peer. His technic is as effectual and 
complete as it is simple and unpretentious. It is 
devoid of artifice or trickery, is apparently un- 
studied in its address, and is altogether of the 
careful, careless kind which is so much sighed 
for by many ambitious illustrators. Mr. Edwin 
Abbey is the most successful follower of Menzel’s 
pen-wielding. The late Mr. Randolph Caldecott 
also showed much of the good influence of this 
great German. A good look at the portrait of 
Adolf Menzel tells us much in addition to his 
works.—W. J. BAER. 

MENZEL isone of the fewshining lights of mod- 
ern art, as unique in his surroundings as Jean 
Francois Millet was in his; as far above and be- 
yond his own contemporaries as the latter was 
a man who creates aschool. He has been called, 
and not inaptly, the German Fortuny, certain 
tendencies, purposes, aims being akin in both, 
while each reserves a strong force of individuality. 
Truly a remarkable man when one looks at the 
dates on his works and considers the state of art 
at such times.— ROBERT BLUM. 
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bY bade the interesting complexity of metro- 
politan life there comes a specialization 
of the various social organizations. There are 
clubs nowadays for each of the professions 
and for each of the arts. The lawyer, the 
engineer, the electrician, the railroad man 
has now a place in the great city where he 
can meet his fellows and talk shop, each 
after his kind. Clubs for the allied arts have 
been attempted, but with no notable success. 
Literature, music, painting, and acting all pull 
different ways, especially when journalism is 
added as a fifth wheel; and the hardy vitality 
of The Fellowcraft, of The Salmagundi, and of 
The Authors shows the decisive advantage of 
unity of pursuit among the members of an as- 
sociation. The times are ripe, therefore, for The 
Players—the club of the actor, of the theatri- 
cal manager, and of the dramatic author. The 
Players is the theatrical club as The Century 
was originally the artistic, but in The Players 
the domination of the professional element is 
carefully guarded in the constitution. Out- 
siders may be admitted freely, but a majority 
of the board of directors must always be chosen 
from the members who are actors, managers, or 
dramatists, the three divisions of the profession 
for whose use and behoof the club was formed. 

Nearly three centuries ago an English actor, 
Edward Alleyn, bought the manor of Dulwich 
and built there the college which still exists ; 
and more than two centuries ago an English 
actress, Eleanor Gwynn, gave the land at 
Chelsea on which stands the hospital erected 
through her influence. Not a score of years ago 
an American actor, Edwin Forrest, died leav- 
ing his large professional earnings to maintain 
a home for those of his craft who should fall 
into poverty in their old age. These are all 
noble benefactions, but I doubt if any one 


of them is more useful in its way than the club 
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founded only two or three years ago by an 
American actor, Edwin Booth, and intended 
by him to be in some measure a memorial of 
his father, Junius Brutus Booth, one of the fore- 
most figures in the history of the American 
stage, while at the same time it should be the 
center and home ofall that is best in the Ameri- 
can theater of to-day. 

For years Mr. Booth had desired to devote 
a proportion of his professional gains to an en- 
terprise of this sort, and in the summer of 1887, 
while on a voyage on Mr. E. C. Benedict’s 
steam yacht Oneida, the matter was thoroughly 
debated between him and the other members 
of the party— Messrs. Lawrence Barrett, 
T. B. Aldrich, Laurence Hutton, and William 
Bispham. The project was put into writing 
at that time, and the matter rested until Mr. 
Booth’s coming to New York in the autumn. 
It was on the voyage that Mr. Aldrich made 
the felicitous suggestion that the proposed 
club should be named The Players. During 
the autumn Mr. Booth had several confer- 
ences with two accomplished theatrical man- 
agers of New York, Mr. A. M. Palmer and 
Mr. Augustin Daly, and in January, 1888, Mr. 
Daly gave a breakfast; and then and there 
Messrs. Lawrence Barrett, William Bispham, 
Edwin Booth, S. L. Clemens, Augustin Daly, 
Joseph F. Daly, John Drew, Henry Edwards, 
Laurence Hutton, Joseph Jefferson, John A. 
Lane, James Lewis, Brander Matthews, S. H. 
Olin, A. M. Palmer, and William Tecumseh 
Sherman resolved to incorporate themselves 
into a club, which, in accordance with Mr. Al- 
drich’s suggestion, should be called The Players. 

At midnight on the last day of that year, The 
Players, already increased to a hundred, found 
themselves in possession of as sumptuous a 
house as any in New York. Mr. Booth had 
bought a fine old-fashioned dwelling, No. 16 
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Gramercy Park, and this Mr. Stanford White 
had transformed into a club-house of delightful 
unconventionality and indisputable comfort, 
perfect in its most artistic decorations, in its 
luxurious furniture, in its ample equipment; 
and this perfect club-house Mr. Booth made 
over to The Players by deed of gift at the 
witching hour when the clangor of many bells 
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nearly 175 out of the 660 resident and non- 
resident members; and they are the most fre- 
quent in attendance, especially on the midnight 
gatherings of Saturday, when the actor may rest, 
after two performances, serene in the conscious- 
ness of a clear forty hours before him, The next 
largest delegation is that of the authors, painters, 
sculptors, and architects — practitioners in the 
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declared the arrival of the year 1889. Thus 
The Players came into being full-armed for 
the struggle for existence, and not enfeebled 
by debts and deficiencies. It began as a pro- 
prietary club of a new sort, one in which the 
proprietor generously presented to the mem- 
bers a house ready for occupancy, that every 
man might at once feel at home in it. 

Since the midnight when The Players gath- 
ered about Mr. Booth, before the broad fire 
with its blazing yule log, and beneath Sully’s 
noble portrait of Junius Brutus Booth, looking 
down with eyes of tenderness and subtle pity, 
the club has prospered. Its membership has 
increased rapidly until now it includes nearly 
every actor of reputation, almost all of the 
scanty band of American playwrights, and most 
of the theatrical managers of New York, with 
many from other cities. The attendance at the 
regular weekly suppers, when Saturday night 
stretches swiftly into Sunday morning, often 
reaches as high as sixty or seventy. The de- 
sire of the founder of the club is in course of 
accomplishment. 

The constitution declares that “any male 
person over the age of twenty-one years shall be 
eligible to membership who isan actor, manager, 
dramatist, or other member of the dramatic pro- 
fession, or who is engaged in literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, or music, or who is 
a patron or connoisseur of the arts.” Those 
connected with the dramatic profession are the 
most numerous class in the club ; they number 


kindred arts with whom the player-folk fore- 
gather gladly ; as Mr. Story says in verse: 


Yet it seems to me 
All arts are one — all branches on one tree — 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand. 


The mere outsider admitted under an elastic 
definition of “a patron or connoisseur of the 
arts ” is in a minority, although there is no need 
to accept Mr. Story’s saying in prose, that an 
amateur is “ a person who loves nothing ” and 
a connoisseur “ a person who knows nothing.” 
Early in the history of The Players a tentative 
classification of its members into four divisions 
was rashly made by a scoffer: first, the Players 
proper,—actors, managers, and dramatists ; 
second, the artists ; third, people who lived near 
Gramercy Park ; and fourth, millionaires. Of 
millionaires there are perhaps a sparse dozen on 
the rolls of the club, but it is a rarity to see one 
within the doors. There are also two or three 
clergymen among The Players, including the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, of the “ Little Church 
Around the Corner,” who may be called the 
chaplain-in-ordinary to the profession, and 
whose request for the closing of the theaters on 
Good Friday night has been acted upon by 
many of the managers. 

Keenly alive to the disadvantage of a close 
association of journalism with the dramatic pro- 
fession, there is an unwritten law of The Play- 
ers which holds as ineligible for membership 
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the dramatic critic, the theatrical reporter, and 
the out-of-town correspondent, all gentlemen 
whose duty it is to formulate opinions on the 
words and deeds of actors, authors, and man- 
agers. Thus The Players is free from the pos- 
sibility, remote though it be, of a scandal such 
as occurred in the Garrick Club of London, 
when Thackeray had to insist on the expulsion 
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quatrain composed by their founder and in- 
scribed under the marble mantel in the hall : 
GOOD FRENDE FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE FORBEARE 
TO UTTER WHAT IS GOSSIPT HEARE 
IN SOCIAL CHATT LEST, UNAWARES, 
THY TONGE OFFENDE THY FELLOWE PLAIERS. 
The ample hall where one may read this 
pertinent request is reached by low flights of 
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MANTEL IN THE 


of Mr. Edmund Yates for a personal lampoon. 
As the members of the Fellowcraft (which is 
the club of the newspapers as The Players is 
the club of the theater) hang twined roses over 
their dinner-table to show that the words there 
spoken are swvb rosa, so the members of The 
Players obey the mandate expressed in the 
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two steps leading up from the entrance. To 
the right and facing Gramercy Park is the 
reading-room, with the daily and weekly jour- 
nals and the monthly magazines. Up half a 
dozen steps is a broad alcove extending over 
the entrance; and from this coign of vantage 
is to be had the best view of the portrait of 
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Mr. Booth, framed over the fireplace of the 
reading-room. This picture was presented to 
The Players by Mr. E. C. Benedict. It was 
painted by Mr. John S. Sargent, and it is one 
of the most brilliant, vigorous, and vivid por- 
traitsofthe nineteenthcentury. Itisa full-length, 
and it represents Mr. Booth standing negli- 
gently before the yule log of the hall, much 
as he stood on the night when he gave the 
house to the club. His attitude is easy, and 
the countenance is lighted by the kindly smile 
so often seen upon the face of the tragedian. 
What most endears this picture to The Players 
is that it is a portrait, not of the actor merely, 
but rather of Mr. Booth himself, as he is known 
to his fellow-members. In the alcove are por- 
traits of Macready by Washington Allston, 
and of Rachel by Gilbert Stuart’s daughter. 

Between the fireplace and the window hangs 
Mr. J. Alden Weir’s fine portrait of the late 
John Gilbert, the first of The Players to die 
after the club was opened. Below this is a por- 
trait (by Zoffany) of David Garrick as Ade/ 
Drugger in Ben Jonson’s play, now no longer 
acted. On the other side of the room is an- 
other picture of Garrick by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, set off by a George Frederick Cooke by 
Sully and one of Naegle’s portraits of Edmund 
Kean. Elsewhere in the reading-room are a 
portrait of E. A. Sothern by Mr. W. P. Frith, 
one of Thomas Apthorpe Cooper by Gilbert 
Stuart (presented by the actor’s daughter), and 
one of Robert Palmer by Gainsborough. 

In the great central hall hangs an heroic pic- 
ture of Mr. Booth in the character of Richelieu, 
painted by John Collier of London, and on the 
other side of the fireplace an excellent replica 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s painting of John 
Philip Kemble as Hamiet, On the opposite 
side of the room hang two of Sargent’s pic- 
tures — one of Joseph Jefferson in the character 
of Dr. Pangiloss, the other of Lawrence Bar- 
rett in his every-day dress. Here also are a 
portrait of Mrs. Gilbert by Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, a portrait of Miss Fanny Davenport 
by Henry Peters Gray, one of Mr. W. J. 
Florence as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger by Carroll 
Beckwith, and an ideal head of Beatrice 
painted by the president of the Century Club, 
Mr. Daniel Huntington. 

Between the hall and the dining-room are 
huge safes to hold the relics and the stray curi- 
osities which are beginning to accumulate. The 
treasures stored up do not as yet rival those in 
the Green Vaultsof Dresden. ‘Though one may 
seek here in vain for a wheel of the chariot of 
Thespis, for the mask of Aristophanes, for the 
holograph manuscript of a missing comedy by 
Menander, for the buskin worn by Roscius, and 
for a return check to the theater at Herculan- 
eum, still there are not a few curiosities almost 
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as curious asthese. There is the sword Fred- 
erick Lemaitre drew in the last act of “ Ruy 
Blas.” There is the crooked staff whereon 
Charlotte Cushman leaned as Meg Merrvilies, 
when she foretold the fate of Guy Mannering. 
There is the blond wig which M. Fechter chose 
to wear as Hamlet, perhaps the most chattered 
about of all theatrical wigs ; that it is, in reality, 
red and not at all blond is not surprising to 
those who have mused on the unrealities of life, 
as Hamiet himself was wont todo. There is a 
ring that once belonged to David Garrick, and 
a lock of hair that once belonged to Edmund 
Kean. There is a spring dagger, formerly the 
property of Edwin Forrest, the blade of which 
kindly retired within the hilt when the owner 
went through the motions of stabbing himself. 
There is a crucifix used by Signora Ristori in 
the character of Sor Zeresa, and a ring of Mrs. 
Betterton’s. Here also are the second, third, 
and fourth folios of Shakspere’s works, the first 
folio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, the first folio 
of Ben Jonson, and the first of Sir William 
Davenant with an autograph poem. Here are 
many autographs of high theatrical interest. 
Here, finally, are certain stately pieces of silver, 
among them a salver and pitcher presented in 
1828 to Junius Brutus Booth and the loving- 
cup presented to William Warren a few years 
before he died. 

Here and there throughout the house are to 
be seen Shaksperian mottoes, even in the most 
unexpected places. That which adorns one of 
the mantelpieces in the grill-room is, “ Mouth 
it, as many of our Players do.” It is into this 
grill-room that the passage opens which the 
safes with the relics guard on either hand. The 
grill-room extends the full width of the house, 
and it has a broad piazza whereon the tables are 
set on pleasant summer days that the members 
may lunch and dine in the open air. This grill- 
room, with its oaken beams overhead, its high 
wainscot, its branching silver candelabra skil- 
fully adapted to the electric light, its novel 
chandelier of silver-mounted stag-horns, its 
blue tiled fireplaces at either end, its restful 
vista of a green garden beyond, its framed play- 
bills, and its many portraits, beneath which the 
walls are almost hidden, is the most beautiful 
room in the house and the most original. 

It is seen to best advantage on Ladies’ Day. 
The Players have but two annual feasts : one is 
Founder’s Night, when the members assemble 
on New Year's Eve at midnight in commemor- 
ation of the opening of the club on the first day 
of 1889; and the other is Ladies’ Day, when 
the wives and daughters of members are made 
welcome; this ison the afternoon of Shakspere’s 
birthday, the twenty-third of April. Then is the 
grill-room in its glory, with the fair greenery of 
spring outside, with deep red roses on every 
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table, with the moving groups of the ladies 
eager for the annual inspection of the paradise 
from which they are barred on every other day 
in the year. Such a gathering of beautiful and 
distinguished women as is seen on Ladies’ Day 
at The Players is a rare sight even in New York. 

From the evening when the club-house 
opened its doors, The Players have been well be- 
stowed. On that first New Year’s Eve, though 
the paint was scarce dry, so delicate had been 
the taste and so adroit the skill of the decora- 
tor, the house had no offensive air of raw new- 
ness. It appeared to be mellow from the very 
beginning; and as the members for the first 
time entered into their own, they found a fire 
crackling cheerfully in many a fireplace, pic- 
tures peopling the walls, and books ready to 
the hand, just as though the club had been in 
existence for years. 

The books and a majority of the pictures 
are in the room which serves as library and as 
the chief portrait gallery. It is a long room, 
occupying most of the second floor. The book- 
cases rise to the height of a man’s head and 
the books are ready to the hand. From the 
walls above the portraits of the great actors 
and actresses of the past look down upon 
their successors of the present. It was the in- 
tent of the founder that the home of The Play- 
ers should be a center of light and a haven of 
rest for the active members of his profession. 
Here in the library, with its inviting arm-chairs, 
and its atmosphere of repose, one may keep 
the best of good company —that of the silent 
friends of the past which stand on the shelves 
on all sides rejecting no advances. It is an 
oasis where the most active of us may gladly 
loaf and invite his soul. “There were times,” 
wrote Thoreau recalling his sojourn at Walden, 
“when I could not afford to sacrifice the bloom 
of the present moment to any work, whether 
of the head or of the hands: I love a broad 
margin to my life.” 

In the oaken cases which stretch from one 
fireplace to the other is the private collection 
of Mr. Booth, the working library of a Shak- 
sperian tragedian. Beyond and between the 
farther mantelpiece and the rear window is a 
major part of the theatrical collection of Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett; and opposite are the dra- 
matic books of the late John Gilbert, a wel- 
come gift from his widow. Other friends have 
filled most of the other shelves ; and the gath- 
ering grows apace. Among the treasures, for 
example, is a collection of some thirty thousand 
playbills, and over a hundred volumes of origi- 
nal editions of the elder dramatists, presented 
by Mr. Daly. Ina shrine over a cabinet are 
half a dozen death-masks, from-the unequaled 
collection of Mr. Laurence Hutton; and thus 
we may see how the author of “ The School 
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for Scandal” looked after he had departed this 
life, and the author of “ Faust,” and the author 
of “The Robbers.” There are death-masks 
also of David Garrick and of Edmund Kean, 
of Marie Malibran and of Ludwig Devrient, of 
Boucicault and of Lawrence Barrett, sad me- 
morials of departed beauty, genius, and power. 

Above the shelves where the dust settles on 
their biographies and on the comedies and the 
tragedies they acted, are the portraits of the 
players of the past. No other collection of the- 
atrical pictures approaches this in extent or in 
importance save that of the Garrick Club in 
London. As the gallery of the Garrick was be- 
gun by the purchase of the pictures got together 
by Charles Matthews, so that of The Players 
had its germ in the portraits gathered by Mr. 
John Sleeper Clarke, a comedian who has acted 
with abundant success more than one of Mat- 
thews’scharacters. Tothesmall collection of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Booth added many others ; 
and since the club has opened, and since the fact 
has become known that it will gladly accept 
and care for portraits of actors, not a few have 
been presented, as always happens when the 
public is aware that gifts of this sort are wel- 
come. The two-score and more portraits in the 
library are all theatrical in their subjects — 
except that there is here a picture supposed to 
be by Rembrandt Peale of George Washing- 
ton, who, under George III., was the active 
leader of his majesty’s opposition. It was for 
this painting that Mr. Aldrich suggested the 
properly theatrical legend, “Our Leading 
Man.” 

Among these pictures there are, as all dra- 
matic collectors will be pleased to learn, at 
least a dozen of the portraits painted by Naegle 
to be engraved for the Lopez and Wemyss 
series of plays — Charlotte and John Barnes, 
for example, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff, Wilson, Wood, and Kean. There is 
also a portrait of Kean by Naegle, painted at 
a single sitting, so the story goes, and under 
peculiar circumstances. Some admirers of the 
actor wanted him to sit to the artist for a pic- 
ture as Richard [1/., but he refused repeatedly. 
At last they invited Kean to supper after the 
play, and made him acquainted with Naegle, to 
whom he took a fancy before the feast was half 
over. When urged again to let the artist paint 
his portrait as the crookback, the actor craftily 
consented to pose at once, if the painter had 
his instruments andif he had his costume. Now 
these necessaries were secretly in readiness, 
Naegle having provided against good fortune, 
and his friends having bribed Kean’s dresser 
to be in attendance with the royal robes and 
plumes. So it is that Richard 7//. gazes down 
on us now a little unsteadily, as though flushed 
with wine rather than with victory. 
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It was before this portrait of Kean that Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson placed himself one evening 
when he had a night off and wished to rest. He 
helped himself to a biography of Kean from the 
shelf, and he settled himself down in an easy 
chair; and there he read for two hours or more, 
glancing up now and again from the printed 
page, where the story of the wayward actor’s 
life was told, to the painted canvas from which 
the man smiled back in full enjoyment of ex- 
istence. Down in the grill-room there hangs 
a broad playbill of Drury Lane Theater an- 
nouncing that David Garrick would play Ham- 
det on Wednesday, February 10, 1773; and 
there below the name of Garrick is the name 
of Mr. Jefferson, who is set down to play Zhe 
King. The Joseph Jefferson who now delights 
us as Bob Acres once pointed with pride to 
this playbill, and remarked that the Joseph 
Jefferson who played with Garrick was his 
great- grandfather. 

Among the other portraits in oil which fill 
the library, and overflow out upon the staircase 
hall, are those of Charles Mayne Young, Edwin 
Forrest, Mrs. Nesbit, and James Wallack by 
Middleton, of Henry Wallack by Inman, of E. 
S. Connor and R. C. Maywood by Sully, and 
of John Howard Payne by Wright. In the pri- 
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vate dining-room, which is on the same floor as 
the library, there are half a dozen landscapes, 
two of them being scenes in Louisiana, painted 
by Mr. Jefferson. From the windows of this 
private dining-room may be had a grateful 
glimpse of the grass and the shrubbery of the 
shaded garden of the Tilden Library next door. 
“The country is lyric,” said Longfellow —“the 
town dramatic”; and of necessity the theater 
is urban, but The Players are fortunate in 
catching a breath of rusticity from Gramercy 
Park in front, and from the quiet gardens be- 
hind. In other respects, the club-house is much 
like other club-houses; upstairs there are the 
apartments reserved by the founder and a few 
chambers which members may occupy, and 
downstairs there is a billiard-room where an 
actor may fail to take his cue without fear of de- 
rogation. Upstairs and downstairs the home of 
The Players is seemly and comfortable, restful 
and satisfactory. It is interesting in itself, and 
for what it contains, and for those who frequent 
it. It is a place to delight all who can echo 
Horace Walpole’s assertion: “I do not love 
great folks till they have pulled off their buskins 
and put on their slippers; because I do not care 
sixpence for what they would be thought, but 
for what they are.” 
Brander Matthews. 


ge et amidst unbroken silence deep 
Of dateless years, in loneliness supreme, 
She pondered patiently one mighty theme, 
And let the hours, uncounted, by her creep, 
The moveless Himalayas, the broad sweep 


Of glacial cataracts, great Ganges’ stream— 
All these to her were but as things that seem, 
Doomed all to pass, like phantoms viewed in sleep. 
Her history ? She has none—scarce a name. 
The life she lived is lost in the profound 
Of time, which she despised ; but nothing mars 
The memory which, single, gives her fame— 
She dreamed eternal dreams, and from the ground 
Still raised her yearning vision to the stars. 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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A STORY OF WEST AND EAST. 


By RuDYARD KIPLING AND Wo.LcoTT BALESTIER. 


I, 


the moonlight on the un- 
i railed bridge that crossed 
Mi the irrigating-ditch above 
| haga, Sega || Topaz, dangling his feet 
“aN Ny over the stream. A brown, 
iy ON L-o.S|| sad-eyed little woman sat 
2 beside him, staring quietly 
at the moon. She was tanned with the tan of 
the girl who does not mind wind and rain and 
sun, and her eyes were sad with the settled 
melancholy of eyes that know big mountains, 
and seas of plain, and care, and life. The 
women of the West shade such eyes under their 
hands at sunset in their cabin doors, scanning 
those hills or those grassless, treeless plains for 
the home-coming of their men, A hard life is 
always hardest for the woman. 

Kate. Sheriff had lived with her face to the 
west and with her smoldering eyes fixed upon 
the wilderness since she could walk. She had 
advanced into the wilderness with the railroad. 
Until she had gone away to school she had 
never lived where the railroad ran both ways. 
She had often stayed long enough at the end 
of a section with her family to see the first 
glimmering streaks of the raw dawn of civiliza- 
tion, usually helped out by the electric light; 
but in the new and still newer lands to which 
her father’s civil-engineering orderscalled them 
from year to year there were not even arc lamps. 
There was a saloon under a tent, and there was 
the section-house, where they lived, and where 
her mother had sometimes taken to board the 
men employed by her husband. But it was not 
these influences alone that had produced the 
young woman of twenty-three who sat near 
Tarvin,and who had just told him gently thatshe 
liked him, but that she had a duty elsewhere. 

This duty, as she conceived it, was, briefly, 
to spend her life in the East in the effort to 
better the condition of the women of India. It 
had come to her as an inspiration and a com- 
mand two years before, toward the end of her 
second year at the St. Louis school where she 
went to tie up the loose ends of the education 
she had given herself in lonely.camps. 

Kate’s mission had been laid on her one 


April afternoon warmed and sunned with the 
first breath of spring. The green trees, the 
swelling buds, and the sunlight outside had 
tempted her from the prospect of a lecture on 
India by a Hindu woman; and it was finally 
because it was a school duty not te be escaped 
that she listened to Pundita Ramabai’s account 
of the sad case of her sisters at heme. It was 
a heart-breaking story, and the girls, making 
the offerings begged of them in strange accents, 
went from it stilled and awed to the measure 
of their natures, and talked it over in the cor- 
ridors in whispers until a nervous giggle broke 
the tension, and they began chattering again. 

Kate made her way from the hall with the 
fixed, inward-looking eye, the flaming cheek, 
and air-borne limbs of one on whom the mantle 
of the Spirit has descended, She went quickly 
out into the school-garden, away from every- 
body, and paced the flower-bordered walks, 
exalted, rich, sure, happy. She had found her- 
self. The flowers knew it, the tender-leaved 
trees overhead were aware, the shining sky had 
word. Her head was high; she wanted to 
dance, and, much more, she wanted to cry. A 
pulse in her forehead went beat, beat; the 
warm blood sang through her veins; she 
stopped every little while to take a deep draft 
of the good air. In those moments she dedi- 
cated herself. 

All her life should take breath from this 
hour; she vowed it to the service this day 
revealed to her, as once to the prophets — 
vowed all her strength and mind and heart. 
The angel of the Lord had laid a command 
upon her. She obeyed joyfully. 

And now after two years spent in fitting 
herself for her calling she returned to Topaz, 
a capable and instructed nurse, on fire for her 
work in India, to find that Tarvin wished her 
to stay at Topaz and marry him. 

“ You can call it what you like,” Tarvin 
told her, while she gazed at the moon; “ you 
can call it duty, or you can call it woman’s 
sphere, or you can call it, as that meddling 
missionary called it at church to-night, ‘ carry- 
ing the light to them that sit in darkness.’ I’ve 
no doubt you ’ve got a halo to put toit; they ’ve 
taught you names enough for things in the East. 
But for me, what I say is, it ’s a freeze-out.” 


1 Copyright, 1891, by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. All rights reserved. 
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“ Don’t say that, Nick. It’s a call.” 

“ You ’ve got a call to stay at home; and 
if you have n’t heard of it, I ’m a committee 
to notify you,” said Tarvin, doggedly. He 
shied a pebble into the irrigating-ditch, and 
eyed the racing current with lowering brows. 

“ Dear Nick, how can you bear to urge any 
one whois free to stay at home and shirk after 
what we ’ve heard to-night ?” 

“ Well, by the holy smoke, some one has got 
to urge girls to stand by the old machine, these 
days! You girls are no good at all under the 
new regulations until you desert. It’s the road 
to honor.” 

“ Desert!” gasped Kate. She turned her 
eyes on him. 

“Well, what do you call it? That ’s what 
the little girl I used to know on Section 1o of 
the N. P. and Y. would have called it. O 
Kate dear, put yourself back in the old days; 
remember yourself then, remember what we 
used to be to each other, and see if you don’t 
see it that way. You ’ve got a father and 
mother, have n’t you? You can’t say it’s the 
square thing to give them up. And you ’ve 
got a man sitting beside you on this bridge 
who loves you for all he ’s worth — loves you, 
you dear old thing, forkeeps. You used to like 
him a little bit too. Eh?” 

He slid his arm about her as he spoke, and 
for a moment she let it rest there. 

“ Does that mean nothing to you either ? 
Don’t you seem to see a call here too, Kate?” 

He forced her to turn her face to him, and 
gazed wistfully into her eyes for a moment. 
They were brown, and the moonlight deepened 
their sober depths. 

“Do you think you have a claim?” she 
asked, after a moment. 

“JT ’ll think almost. anything to keep you. 
But no; I have n’t any claim — or none at 
least that you are not free to jump. But we 
all have a claim; hang it, the situation has a 
claim. If you don’t stay, you go back on it. 
That ’s what I mean.” 

“You don’t take a serious view of things, 
Nick,” she said, putting down his arm. 

Tarvin did n’t see the connection; but he 
said good-humoredly, “Oh, yes,I do! There ’s 
no serious view of life I won’t take in fun to 
please you.” 

“ You see — you ’re not in earnest.” 

“ There ’s one thing I’m in earnest about,” 
he whispered in her ear. 

“Is there?” She turned away her head. 

“T can’t live without you.” He leaned to- 
ward her, and added in a lower voice, “ An- 
other thing, Kate — I won't.” 

Kate compressed her lips. She had her own 
will. They sat on the bridge beating out their 
difference until they heard the kitchen clock in 
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a cabin on the other side of the ditch strike 
eleven. The stream came down out of the 
mountains that loomed above them ; they were 
half a mile from the town. The stillness and 
the loneliness closed on Tarvin with a physi- 
cal grip as Kate got up and said decisively 
that she must go home. He knew she meant 
that she must go to India, and his own will 
crumpled helplessly for the moment within 
hers. He asked himself whether this was the 
will by which he earned his living, the will 
which at twenty-eight had made him a suc- 
cessful man by Topaz standards, which was 
taking him to the State legislature, and which 
would one day take him much further, unless 
what ceased to be what. He shook himself 
scornfully ; but he had to add to himself that 
after all she was only a girl, if he did love her, 
before he could stride to her side, as she turned 
her back on him, and say, “See here, young 
woman, you ’re away off!” 

She did not answer, but walked on. 

“You ’re not going to throw your life away 
on this Indian scheme,” he pursued. “ I won’t 
haveit. Your father won’t haveit. Your mother 
will kick and scream at it, and I'll be there to 
encourage her. We have some use for your 
life, if you have n’t. You don’t know the size 
of your contract. The land is n’t fit for rats; 
it’s the Bad Lands,—yes; that ’s just what it 
is,a great big Bad Lands,—morally, physically, 
and agriculturally, Bad Lands. It’s no place 
for white men, let alone white women ; there ’s 
no climate, no government, no drainage ; and 
there ’s cholera, heat, and fighting until you 
can’t rest. You ’ll find it all in the Sunday 
papers. You want to stay right where you 
are, young lady.” 

She stopped a moment in the road they were 
following back to Topaz and glanced at his 
face in the moonlight. He took her hand, and, 
for all his masterfulness, awaited her word with 
parted lips. 

“You ’re a good man, Nick, but ”—she 
drooped her eyes—“ I ’m going to sail on the 
31st for Calcutta.” 


Il. 


To sail from New York the 31st she must 
leave Topaz by the 27th at latest. It was now 
the 15th. Tarvin made the most of the inter- 
vening time. He called on her at her home 
every evening, and argued it out with her. 

Kate listened with the gentlest willingness 
to be convinced, but with a dread firmness 
round the corners of her mouth, and with a sad 
wish to be good to him, if she could, battling 
in her eyes with a sadder helplessness. 

“T’m called,” she cried. “I ’m called. I 
can’t get away from it. I can’t help listening. 
I can’t help going.” 
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And, as she told him, grieving, how the cry 
of her sisters out of that dim misery, that was 
yet so distinct, tugged at her heart, how the use- 
less horror and torture of their lives called on 
her by night and by day, Tarvin could not re- 
fuse to respect the solemnly felt need that drew 
her from him. He could not help begging her 
in every accent he knew not to harken to it, 
but the painful pull of the cry she heard was 
not a strange or incredible thing to his own 
generous heart. He only urged hotly that 
there were other cries, and that there were 
other people to attend to this one. He, too, 
had a need, the need for her ; and she another, 
if she would stop a moment to listen to it. 
They needed each other ; that was the supreme 
need. The women in India could wait; they 
would go over and look them up later, when 
the Three C.’s had come to Topaz, and he had 
made his pile. Meanwhile there was happiness; 
meanwhile there was love. He was ingenious, 
he was deeply in love, he knew what he wanted, 
and he found the most persuasive language for 
making it seem to be what she wanted in dis- 
guise. Kate had to strengthen her resolution 
often in the intervals between his visits. She 
could not say much in reply. She had no such 
gift of communicating herself as Tarvin. Hers 
was the still, deep, voiceless nature that can 
only feel and act. 

She had the kind of pluck and the capacity 
for silent endurance which goes with such na- 
tures, or she must often have faltered and turned 
back from the resolve which had come upon 
her in the school-garden that spring day, in the 
two years that followed it. Her parents were 
the first obstacle. They refused outright to 
allow her to study medicine. She had wished 
to be both physician and nurse, believing that 
in India she would find use for both callings ; 
but since she could follow only one, she was 
content to enroll herself as a student at a New 
York training-school for nurses, and this her 
parents suffered in the bewilderment of finding 
that they had forgotten how to oppose her 
gently resolute will through the lifelong habit 
of yielding to it. 

Her ideas had made her mother wish, when 
she explained them to her, that she had let her 
grow up wild, as she had once seemed certain 
to do. She was even sorry that the child’s 
father had at last found something to do away 
from the awful railroad, The railroad now ran 
two ways from Topaz; Kate had returned from 
school to find the track stretching a hundred 
miles to the westward, and her family still there. 
This time the boom had overtaken them before 
they could get away. Her father had bought 
city lots in the acre form and was too rich to 
move. He had given up his calling and had 
gone into politics, 
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Sheriff’s love for his daughter was qualified 
by his general flatness ; but it was the clinging 
affection not uncommon with shallow minds, 
and he had the habit of indulgence toward 
her which is the portion of an only child. He 
was accustomed to say that “ what she did was 
about right,” he guessed, and he was usually 
content. to let it go at that. He was anxious 
now that his-riches should do her some good, 
and Kate had not the heart to tell him the ways 
she had found to make them do her good. To 
her mother she confided all her plan; to her 
father she only said that she wished to learn 
to be a trained nurse. Her mother grieved in 
secret with the grim, philosophic, almost cheer- 
ful hopelessness of women whose lives have 
taught them always to expect the worst. It 
was a sore trial to Kate to disappoint her 
mother, and it cut her to the heart to know 
that she could not do what both her father and 
mother expected of her. Indefinite as the ex- 
pectation was,— it was simply that she should 
come home and live, and be a young lady, like 
the rest of the world,—she felt its justice and 
reason, and she did not weep the less for them 
because for herself she believed, modestly, 
that it was ordered otherwise. 

This was her first trouble. The dissonance 
between those holy moments in the garden and 
the hard prose which was to give them reality 
and effect grew deeper as she went on. It was 
daunting, and sometimes it was heart-sicken- 
ing ; but she went forward — not always strong, 
not every moment brave, and only a very little 
wise, but always forward. 

The life at the training-school was a cruel 
disillusion. She had not expected the path she 
had set before her to bloom with ease; but at 
the end of her first month she could have 
laughed bitterly at the difference between her 
consecrating dreams and the fact. The dreams 
looked to her vocation; the fact took no ac- 
count of it. She had hoped to befriend misery, 
to bring help and healing to pain from the first 
days of her apprenticeship. What she was ac- 
tually set to do was to scald babies’ milk-cans. 

Her further duties in these early days were 
no more nearly related to the functions of a 
nurse, and looking about her among the other 
girls to see how they kept their ideals alight in 
the midst of work so little connected with their 
future calling, she perceived that they got on 
for the most part by not having any. As she 
advanced, and was trusted first with babies 
themselves, and later with the actual work of 
nursing, she was made to feel how her own pur- 
pose isolated her. The others were here for 
business. With one or two exceptions they had 
apparently taken up nursing as they mighthave 
taken updressmaking. They were hereto learn 
how to make twenty dollars a week, and the 
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sense of this dispirited her even more than the 
work she was given to do as a preparation for 
her high calling. The talk of the Arkansas girl 
whosat on a table and swung her legs while she 
discussed her flirtations with the young doctors 
at the clinics seemed in itself sometimes a final 
discouragement. Through all ran the bad food, 
thescanty sleep, the insufficient hours for recre- 
ation, the cruelly long hours assigned for work, 
the nervous strain of supporting the life from 
the merely physical point of view. 

In addition to the work which she shared 
with the others, she was taking regular lessons 
in Hindustani, and she was constantly grateful 
for the earlier days which had given her ro- 
bust health and asound body. Without them 
she must often have broken down; and soon 
it began to be a duty not to break down, be- 
cause it had become possible to help suffering 
alittle. It was this which reconciled her finally 
to the low and sordid conditions under which 
the whole affair of her preparation went on. 

The repulsive aspects of the nursing itself 
she did not mind. On the contrary she found 
herself liking them as she got into the swing 
of her work ; and when, at the end of her first 
year, she was placed in charge of a ward at the 
woman’s hospital, under another nurse, she be- 
gan to feel herself drawing in sight of her pur- 
pose, and kindled with an interest which made 
even the surgical operations seem good to her 
because they helped, and because they allowed 
her to help a little. 

From this time she went on working strongly 
and efficiently toward her end. Above all 
she wanted to be competent, to be wise and 
thorough. When the time came when those 
helpless, walled-up women should have no 
knowledge and no comfort to lean on but hers, 
she meant that they should lean on the strength 
of solid intelligence. Her trials were many, but 
it was her consolation in the midst of them all 
that her women loved her, and lived upon her 
comings and goings. Her devotion to her pur- 
pose carried her forward. She was presently in 
full charge, and in that long, bare ward where 
she strengthened so many sufferers for the last 
parting, where she lived with death and dealt 
with it, where she went about softly, soothing 
unspeakable pain, learning the note of human 
anguish, hearing no sound but the murmur of 
suffering or relief, she sounded one night the 
depths of her own nature, and received from an 
inward monitor the confirmation of her mission. 
She consecrated herself to it afresh with a joy 
beyond her first joy of discovery. 

And now every night at half-past eight Tar- 
vin’s hat hung on the hat-rack in the hallway 
ofherhome. He removed it gloomily at a little 
after eleven, spending the interval in talking 
over her mission with her persuasively, com- 
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mandingly, imploringly, indignantly. His in- 
dignation was for her plan, but it would some- 
times irrepressibly transfer itself to Kate. She 
was capable not only of defending her plan 
but of defending herself and keeping her tem- 
per; and as this last was an art beyond Nick, 
these sessions often came to an end suddenly, 
and early in the evening. But the next night 
he would come and sit before her in penitence, 
and with his elbows on his knees, and his 
head supported moodily in his hands, would 
entreat her submissively to have some sense. 
This never lasted long, and evenings of this 
kind usually ended in his trying to pound 
sense into her by hammering his chair-arm 
with a convinced fist. 

No tenderness could leave Tarvin without 
the need to try to make others believe as he 
did; but it was a good-humored need, and 
Kate did not dislike it. She liked so many 
things about him that often as they sat thus, 
facing each other, she let her fancy wander 
where it had wandered in her school-girl va- 
cations —in a possible future spent by his side. 
She brought her fancy back again sharply. She 
had other things to think of now; but there 
must always be something between her and 
Tarvin different from her relation to any other 
man. They had lived in the same house on the 
prairie at the end of the section, and had risen 
to take up the same desolate life together morn- 
ing after morning. The sun brought the morn- 
ing grayly up over the sad gray plain, and at 
night left them alone together in the midst of 
the terrible spaces of silence. They broke the 
ice together in the muddy river near the sec- 
tion-house, and Tarvin carried her pail back 
for her. A score of other men lived under the 
same roof, but it was Tarvin who was kind. 
The others ran to do what she asked them to 
do; Tarvin found things to do, and did them 
while she slept. There was plenty to do. Her 
mother had a family of twenty-five, twenty of 
whom were boarders —the men working in one 
capacity or another directly under Sheriff. The 
hands engaged in the actual work of building 
the railroad lived in huge barracks near by, or 
in temporary cabins or tents. The Sheriffs had 
a house ; that is, they lived in a structure with 
projecting eaves, windows that could be raised 
or lowered, and a veranda. But this was the 
sum of their conveniences, and the mother 
and daughter did their work alone, with the 
assistance of two Swedes whose muscles were 
firm but whose cookery was vague. 

Tarvin helped her, and she learned to lean 
on him ; she let him help her, and Tarvin loved 
her for it. The bond of work shared, of a mu- 
tual dependence, of isolation, drew them toeach 
other; and when Kate left the section-house for 
school there was a tacit understanding between 
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them. The essence of such an understanding 
of course lies in the woman’s recognition of 
it. When she came back from school for the 
first holiday, Kate’s manner did not deny her 
obligation, but did not confirm the understand- 
ing, and Tarvin, restless and insistent as he was 
about other things, did not like to force his 
claim upon her, It was n’t a claim he could 
take into court. 

This kind of forbearance was well enough 
while he expected to have her always within 
reach, while he imagined for her the ordinary 
future of an unmarried girl. But when she said 
she was going to India she changed the case. 
He was not thinking of courtesy or forbear- 
ance, or of the propriety of waiting to be for- 
mally accepted, as he talked to her on the bridge, 
and afterward in the evenings. He ached with 
his need for her, and with the desire to keep 
her. 

But it looked as if she were going — going 
in spite of everything he could say, in spite 
of his love. He had made her believe in that, 
if it was any comfort ; and it was real enough 
to her to hurt her, which was a comfort ! 

Meanwhile she was costing him much in 
one way and another, and she liked him well 
enough to have a conscience about it. But 
when she would tell him that he must not waste 
so much time and thought on her, he would 
ask her not to bother her little head about him: 
he saw more in her than he did in real estate 
or politics just then; he knew what he was 
about. 

“T know,” returned Kate. “ But you forget 
what a delicate position you put me in. I don’t 
want to be responsible for your defeat. Your 
party will say I planned it.” 

Tarvin made a positive and unguarded re- 
mark about his party, to which Kate replied 
that if he did n’t care she must; she could n’t 
have it said, after the election, that he had neg- 
lected his canvass for her, and that her father 
had won his seat in consequence. 

“ Of course,” she added frankly, “I want 
father to go to the State legislature, and I 
don’t want you to go, because if you win the 
election, he can’t; but I don’t want to help 
prevent you from getting in.” 

“ Don’t worry about your father getting that 
seat, young lady,” cried Tarvin. “If that ’s 
all you ’ve got to lie awake about, you can 
sleep from now until the Three C.’s comes to 
Topaz. I’m going to Denver myself this fall, 
and you ’d better make your plans to come 
along. Come! How would it suit you to be 
the speaker’s wife, and live on Capitol Hill ?” 

Kate liked him well enough to go half cred- 
ulously with him in his customary assumption 
that the difference between his having anything 
he wanted and his not having it was the differ- 
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ence between his wanting it and his not want- 
ing it. 

“ Nick!” she exclaimed, deriding, but doubt- 
ful, “ you won’t be speaker!” 

“ 1 ’d undertake to be governor, if I thought 
the idea would fetch you. Give me a word of 
hope, and you ’ll see what I ’d do.” 

“No, no!” she said, shaking her head. 
“My governors dre all rajahs, and they live 
a long way from here.” 

“ But say, India’s half the size of the United 
States. Which State are you going to?” 

“Which —?” 

“ Ward, township, county, section ? What ’s 
your post-office address ?” 

“ Khatore, in the province of Gokral See- 
tarun, Rajputana, India.” 

“ All that!” he repeated despairingly. There 
was a horrible definiteness about it ; it almost 
made him believe she was going. He saw her 
drifting hopelessly out of his life into a land on 
the nether rim of the world, named out of the 
Arabian Nights, and probably populated out 
of them. “ Nonsense, Kate! You ’re not go- 
ing to try to live in any such heathen fairyland. 
What ’s it got to do with Topaz, Kate ? What ’s 
it got to do with home? You can’t do it, I 
tell you. Let them nurse themselves. Leave 
it to them. Or leave it to me. I ’ll go over 
myself, turn some of their pagan jewels into 
money, and organize a nursing corps on a plan 
that you shall dictate. Then we ’ll be married, 
and I ’ll take you out to look at my work. I ’ll 
make a go of it. Don’t say they ’re poor. That 
necklace alone would fetch money enough to 
organize an army of nurses. If your mission- 
ary told the truth in his sermon at church the 
other night, it would pay the national debt. 
Diamonds the size of hens’ eggs, yokes of 
pearls, coils of sapphires the girth of a man’s 
wrist, and emeralds until you can’t rest—and 
they hang all that around the neck of an idol, 
or keep it stored in a temple, and call on de- 
cent white girls to come out and help nurse 
them! It’s what I call cheek.” 

“ As if money could help them! It’s not 
that. There ’s no charity or kindness or pity 
in money, Nick; the only real help is to give 
yourself.” 

“ All right. Then give me too. I ’ll go 
along,” he said, returning to the safer humor- 
ous view. 

She laughed, but stopped herself suddenly. 
“You must n’t come to India, Nick. You 
won’t do that. You won’t follow me. You 
sha’n’t.” 

“Well, if I get a place as rajah, I don’t 
say I would n’t. There might be a dollar in 
it.” 

“Nick! They would n’t let an American 
be a rajah.” 
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It is strange that men to whom life is a 
joke find comfort in women to whom it is a 
prayer. 

“They might let him wz a rajah, though,” 
said Tarvin, undisturbed ; “ and it might be the 
softer snap. Rajahing itself is classed extra- 
hazardous, I think.” 

“How?” 

“ By the accident insurance companies — 
double premium. None of my companies would 
touch therisk. They might takea vizier though,” 
he added meditatively. ‘“‘ They come from that 
Arabian Nights section, don’t they ?” 

“Well, you are not to come,” she said defi- 
nitively. “ You must keep away. Remember 
that.” 

Tarvin got up suddenly. “ Oh, good night! 
Good night!” he cried. 

He shook himself together impatiently, and 
waved her from him with a parting gesture of 
rejection and cancelation. She followed him 
into the passage, where he was gloomily taking 
his hat from its wonted peg; but he would not 
even let her help him on. with his coat. 

No man can successfully conduct a love- 
affair and a political canvass at the same time. 
It was perhaps the perception of this fact that 
had led Sheriff to bend an approving eye on the 
attentions which his opponent in the coming 
election had lately been paying his daughter. 
Tarvin had always been interested in Kate, but 
not so consecutively and intensely. Sheriff was 
stumping the district, and was seldom at home, 
but in his irregular appearances at Topaz he 
smiled stolidly on his rival’s occupation. In 
looking forward to an easy victory over him 
in the joint debate at Cafion City, however, he 
had perhaps relied too much on the younger 
man’s absorption. ‘Tarvin’s consciousness that 
he had not been playing his party fair had lately 
chafed against his pride of success. The result 
was irritation, and Kate’s prophecies and in- 
sinuations were pepper on an open wound. 

The Canon City meeting was set down for 
the night following the conversation just re- 
corded, and Tarvin set foot on the shaky dry- 
goods-box platform at the roller skating-rink 
that night with a raging young intention to 
make it understood that he was still here, if 
he was in love. 

Sheriff had the opening, and Tarvin sat in 
the background dangling a long, restless leg 
from one knee. The patchily illumined huddle 
of auditors below him looked up at a nervous, 
bony, loose-hung man, with a kind, clever, ag- 
gressive eye, and a masterful chin. His nose 
was prominent, and he had the furrowed fore- 
head and the hair thinned about the temples 
which come to young men in the-West. The 
alert, acute glance which went roving about 
the hall, measuring the audience to which he 
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was to speak, had the look of sufficiency to the 
next need, whatever it might be, which, per- 
haps, more than anything else, commends men 
to other men beyond the Mississippi. He was 
dressed in the short sack-coat which is good 
enough for most western public functions ; but 
he had left at Topaz the flannel of every-day 
wear, and was clad in the white linen of civ- 
ilization. 

He was wondering, as he listened to Sheriff, 
how a father could have the heart to get off 
false views on silver and the tariff to this crowd 
while his daughter was hatching that ghastly 
business at home. The true views were so 
much mixed up in his own mind with Kate, 
that when he himself rose at last to answer 
Sheriff, he found it hard not to ask how the 
deuce a man expected an intelligent mass- 
meeting to accept the political economy he was 
trying to apply to the government of a State, 
when he could n’t so much as run his own 
family ? Why in the world did n’t he stop his 
daughter from making such a hash of her life >— 
that was what he wanted to know. What were 
fathers for? He reserved these apt remarks, 
and launched instead upon a flood of figures, 
facts, and arguments. 

Tarvin had precisely the gift by which the 
stump orator coils himself into the heart of the 
stump auditor : he upbraided, he arraigned ; he 
pleaded, insisted, denounced ; he raised hislean, 
long arms, and called the gods and the statis- 
tics and the Republican party to witness, and, 
when he could make a point that way, he did 
not scorn to tell a story. “Why,” he would 
cry defiaatly in that colloquial shout which the 
political orator uses for his anecdotes, “thatis © 
like a man I used to know back in Wisconsin, 
who—” It was n’t very much like the man 
in Wisconsin, and Tarvin had never been in 
Wisconsin, and did n’t know the man; but it 
was a good story, and when the crowd howled 
with delight Sheriff gathered himself together 
a little and tried to smile, and that was what 
Tarvin wanted. 

There were dissentient voices, and the joint- 
ness of the debate was sometimes not confined 
to the platform ; but the deep, relishing groans 
which would often follow applause or laughter 
acted as a spur to Tarvin, who had joined the 
janitor of the rink that afternoon in mixing the 
dusky brew on the table before him, and who 
really did not need a spur. Under the inspira- 
tion of the mixture in the pitcher, the passionate 
resolve in his heart, and the groans and hisses, 
he melted gradually into an ecstasy of convic- 
tion which surprised even himself, and he began 
to feel at last that he had his audience under 
his hand. Then he gripped them, raised them 
aloft like a conjuror, patted and stroked them, 
dropped them to dreadful depths, snatched 
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them back, to show that he could, caught them 
to his heart, and told themastory. And with that 
audience hugged to his breast he marched vic- 
toriously up and down upon the prostrate body 
of the Democratic party, chanting its requiem. 
It was a great time. Everybody rose at the end 
and said so loudly ; they stood on benches and 
shouted it with a bellow that shook the build- 
ing. They tossed their caps in the air, and 
danced on one another, and wanted to carry 
Tarvin around the hall on their shoulders. 

But Tarvin, with a choking at the throat, 
turned his back on it all, and, fighting his way 
blindly through the crowd which had gathered 
on the platform, reached the dressing-room 
behind the stage. He shut and bolted the door 
behind him, and flung himself into a chair, 
mopping his forehead. 

“ And the man who can do that,” he mut- 
tered, “ can’t make one tiny little bit of a girl 
marry him.” 


III. 


IT was an ‘opinion not concealed in Cahon 
City the next morning that Tarvin had wiped 
up the floor with his adversary ; and it was at 
least definitely on record, as a result of Tarvin’s 
speech, that when Sheriff rose half-heartedly to 
make the rejoinder set down for him on the 
program, he had been howled back into his 
seat by a united public opinion. But Sheriff 
met Tarvin at the railway-station where they 
were both to take the train for Topaz with a 
fair imitation of a nod and smile, and certainly 
showed no inclination to avoid him on the 
journey up. If Tarvin had really done Kate’s 
father the office attributed to him by the voice 
of Canon City, Sheriff did not seem to be 
greatly disturbed by the fact. But Tarvin re- 
flected that Sheriff had balancing grounds of 
consolation —a reflection which led him to 
make the further one that he had made a fool 
of himself. He had indeed had the satisfaction 
of explaining publicly to the rival candidate 
which was the better man, and had enjoyed 
the pleasure of proving to his constituents that 
he was still a force to be reckoned with, in 
spite of the mad missionary notion which had 
built a nest in a certain young woman’s head. 
But how did that bring him nearer Kate? 
Had it not rather, so far as her father could 
influence the matter, put him farther away — 
as far as it had brought his own election near. 
He believed he would be elected now. But 
towhat? Even the speakership he had dangled 
before her did not seem so remote in the light 
of last night’s occurrences. But the only 
speakership that Tarvin cared to be elected to 
was the speakership of Kate’s heart. 

He feared he should n’t be chosen to fill 
that high office immediately, and as he glanced 
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at the stumpy, sturdy form standing next him 
on the edge of the track, he knew whom he 
had to thank. She would never go to India 
if she had a man for a father like some men he 
knew. But a smooth, politic, conciliating, sel- 
fish, easy-going rich man — what could you 
expect? Tarvin could have forgiven Sheriff’s 
smoothness if it had been backed by force. 
But he had his opinion of a man who had be- 
come rich by accident in a town like Topaz. 

Sheriff presented the spectacle, intolerable 
to Tarvin, of a man who had become bewil- 
deringly well-to-dothrough no fault of his own, 
and who now wandered vaguely about in his 
good fortune, seeking anxiously to avoid giving 
offense. In his politics he carried this far, and he 
was a treasury of delight just at this time to the 
committees of railroad engineers’ balls, Knight 
Templars’ excursions, and twilight coteries, 
and to the organizers of church bazaars, theat- 
ricals, and oyster suppers, who had tickets to 
sell. He went indiscriminately to the oyster 
suppers and bazaars of all denominations in 
Topaz, and made Kate and her mother go 
with him, and his collection of Baptist dolls, 
Presbyterian embroidery, and Roman Catholic 
sofa-pillows and spatter-work filled his parlor 
at home. 

But his universal good nature was not so 
popular as it deserved to be. The twilight 
coteries took his money but kept their opin- 
ion of him; and Tarvin, as the opposing can- 
didate, had shown what he thought of his rival’s 
system of politics by openly declining to buy 
a single ticket. This feeble-foolish wish to 
please everybody was, he understood very 
well, at the root of Sheriff’s attitude toward his 
daughter’s mania. Kitty wanted to go so bad 
he supposed he ’d better let her was his slouch- 
ing version of the situation at home. He de- 
clared that he had opposed the idea strongly 
when she had first suggested it, and Tarvin 
did not doubt that Sheriff, who he knew was 
fond of her, had really done what he could. 
His complaint against him was not on the score 
of disposition but of capacity. He recognized, 
however, that this was finally a complaint, like 
all his others, against Kate; for it was Kate’s 
will which made all pleadings vain. 

When the train for Topaz arrived at the 
station, Sheriff and Tarvin got into the draw- 
ing-room car together. Tarvin did not yearn 
to talk to Sheriff on the way to Topaz, but 
neither did he wish to seem to shirk conversa- 
tion. Sheriff offered him a cigar in the smoking- 
room of the Pullman, and when Dave Lewis, 
the conductor came through, Tarvin hailed 
him as an old friend, and made him come back 
and join them when he had gone his rounds. 
Tarvin liked Lewis in the way that he liked 
the thousand other casual acquaintances in the 
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State with whom he was popular, and his in- 
vitation was not altogether a device for avoid- 
ing private talk with Sheriff. The conductor 
told them that he had the president of the 
Three C.’s on behind in a special car, with his 
party. 

“ No /” exclaimed Tarvin, and begged him 
to introduce him on the spot; he was precisely 
the man he wanted to see. The conductor 
laughed, and said he was n’t a director of the 
road — not himself ; but when he had left them 
to go about his duties he came back, after a 
time, to say that the president had been ask- 
ing whom he could recommend at Topaz as 
a fair-minded and public-spirited man, able to 
discuss in a reasonable spirit the question of 
the Three C.’s coming to Topaz. The con- 
ductor told him that he had two such gentle- 
men on board his train at that moment, and 
the president sent word to them by him that 
he would be glad to have a little talk with them 
if they would come back to his car. 

For a year the directorate of the Three C.’s 
had been talking of running their line through 
Topaz, in the dispassionate and impartial man- 
ner of directorates which await encouragement. 
The board of trade at Topaz had promptly 
met and voted the encouragement. It took the 
shape of town bonds and gifts of land, and 
finally of an undertaking to purchase shares 
of stock in the road itself, at an inflated price. 
This was handsome even for a board of trade, 
but under the prick of town ambition and town 
pride Rustler had done better. Rustler lay 
fifteen miles from Topaz, up in the mountains, 
and by that much nearer the mines ; and Topaz 
recognized it as its rival in other matters than 
that of the Three C.’s. 

The two towns had enjoyed their boom at 
about the same time; then the boom had left 
Rustler and had betaken itself to Topaz. This 
had cost Rustler a number of citizens, who 
moved to the more prosperous place. Some of 
the citizens took their houses up bodily, loaded 
them on a flat car, and sent them over to Topaz 
as freight, to the desolation of the remaining 
inhabitants of Rustler. But Topaz now began 
in her turn to feel that she was losing her clutch. 
A house or two had been moved back. It was 
Rustler this time which was gaining. If the 
railroad went there, Topaz was lost. If Topaz 
secured the railroad, the town was made. The 
two towns hated each other as such towns hate 
in the West— malignantly, viciously, joyously. 
If a convulsion of nature had obliterated one 
town, the other must have died from sheer lack 
of interest in life. If Topaz could have killed 
Rustler, or if Rustler could have killed Topaz, 
by more enterprise, push, and go, or by the 
lightnings of the local press, the surviving town 
would have organized a triumphal procession 
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and a dance of victory. But the destruction 
of theother town by any otherthan the heaven- 
appointed means of schemes, rustle, and a 
board of trade would have been a poignant 
grief to the survivor. 

The most precious possession of a citizen of 
the West is his town pride. It is the flower of 
that pride to hate the rival town. Town pride 
cannot exist without town jealousy, and it 
was therefore fortunate that Topaz and Rust- 
ler lay within convenient hating distance of 
each other, for this living belief of men in the 
one spot of all the great western wilderness 
on which they have chosen to pitch their tents 
contains within itself the future and the prom- 
ise of the West. 

Tarvin cherished this sentiment as a religion. 
It was nearer to him than anything in the 
world but Kate, and sometimes it was even 
nearer than Kate. It did duty with him for all 
the higher aspirations and ideals which beckon 
other men. He wished to succeed, he wished 
to make a figure, but his best wish for himself 
was one with his best wish for the town. He 
could not succeed if the town failed; and if 
the town prospered he must prosper. His am- 
bition for Topaz, his glory in Topaz, were a 
patriotism— passionate and personal. Topaz 
was his country ; and because it was near and 
real, because he could put his hand on it, and, 
above all, because he could buy and sell pieces 
of it, it was much more recognizably his coun- 
try than the United States of America, which 
was his country in time of war. 

He had been present at the birth of Topaz. 
He had known it when his arms could almost 
encircle it; he had watched and fondled and 
caressed it; he had pegged down his heart 
with the first peg of the survey; and now he 
knew what was good for it. It wanted the 
Three C.’s. 

The conductor presented Tarvin and Sheriff 
to the president when he had led them back 
to his private car, and the president made them 
both known to his young wife,—a blonde of 
twenty-five, consciously pretty and conspicu- 
ously bridal,— by whose side Tarvin placed 
himself with his instant perception. There were 
apartments in the private car before and be- 
yond the drawing-room into which they had 
been shown. The whole was a miracle of com- 
pactness and convenience ; the decoration was 
of a specious refinement. In the drawing-room 
was a smother of plushes in hues of no kindred, 
a flicker of tortured nickel-work, and a flash 
of mirrors. The studied soberness of the wood- 
work, in a more modern taste, heightened the 
high pitch of the rest. 

The president of the embryo Colorado and 
California Central made room for Sheriff in 
one of the movable wicker chairs by tilting out 
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a heap ofillustrated papers, and bent two beady 
black eyes on him from under a pair of bushy 
eyebrows. His own bulk filled and overflowed 
another of the frail chairs. He had the mot- 
tled cheeks and the flaccid fullness of chin of a 
man of fifty who has lived too well. He listened 
to the animated representations which Sheriff 
at once began making him with an irresponsive, 
sullen face, while Tarvin engaged Mrs. Mutrie 
in a conversation which did not imply the ex- 
istence of railways. He knew all about the mar- 
riage of the president of the Three C.’s, and 
he found her very willing to let him use his 
knowledge flatteringly. He made her his com- 
pliments; he beguiled herinto telling him about 
her wedding journey. They were just at the 
end of it; they were to settle in Denver. She 
wondered how she should like it. Tarvin told 
her how she would like it. He guaranteed 
Denver; he gilded and graced it for her; he 
made it the city of a dream, and peopled it 
out of an Eastern fairy tale. Then he praised 
the stores and the theaters. He said they beat 
New York, but she ought to see their theater 
at Topaz. He hoped they meant to stay over 
a day or two at Topaz. 

Tarvin would not praise Topaz crudely, as he 
praised Denver. He contrived to intimate its 
unique charm, and when he had managed to 
make her see it in fancy as the prettiest, and 
finest, and most prosperous town in the West, 
he left the subject. But most of their subjects 
were more personal, and while he discussed 
them with her he pushed out experimentally in 
one direction and another, first for a chord of 
sympathy, then for her weak point. He wanted 
to know how she could be reached. Zhat was 
the way to reach the president. He had per- 
ceived it as soon as he entered the car. He 
knew her history, and had even known her 
father, who had once kept the hotel where 
he stayed when he went to Omaha. He asked 
her about the old house, and the changes of 
proprietorship since he had been there. Who 
had it now? Hehoped they had kept the head 
waiter. And the cook? It made his mouth wa- 
ter to think of that cook. She laughed with 
instant sociability. Her childhood had been 
passed about the hotel. She had played in 
the halls and corridors, drummed on the par- 
lor piano, and consumed candy in the office. 
She knew that cook—knew him personally. 
He had given her custards to take to bed with 
her. Oh, yes, Ae was still there. 

There was an infectious quality in Tarvin’s 
open and friendly manner, in his willingness 
to be amused, and in his lively willingness to 
contribute to the current stock of amusement, 
and there was something endéaring in his 
hearty, manly way, his confident, joyous air, 
his manner of taking life strongly, and richly, 
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and happily. He had an impartial kindness 
for the human species. He was own cousin to 
the race, and own brother to the members of 
it he knew, when they would let him be. 

He and Mrs. Mutrie were shortly on beau- 
tiful terms, and she made him come back with 
her to the bow-window at the end of the car, 
and point out the show sights of the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas to her. Theirs was 
the rearmost carriage, and they looked back 
through the polished sweep of glass in which 
the president’s car terminated, at the twisting 
streak of the receding track, and the awful 
walls of towering rock between which it found 
its way. They stooped to the floor to catch 
sight of the massy heights that hung above 
them, and peered back at the soaring chaos of 
rock which, having opened tolet them through, 
closed again immitigably as they left it behind. 
The train went racketing profanely through the 
tumbled beauty of this primeval world, mirac- 
ulously keeping a foothold on the knife-edge 
of space won for it at the bottom of the cafon 
from the river on one side and from the rock 
on the other. Mrs. Mutrie would sometimes 
lose her balance as the trainswept them around 
the ceaseless curves, and only saved herself by 
snatching at Tarvin. It ended in his making 
her take his arm, and then they stood and 
rocked together with the motion of the train, 
Tarvin steadying their position with out- 
stretched legs, while they gazed up at the 
monster spires and sovereign hills of stone 
wavering and dizzying over their heads. 

Mrs. Mutrie gave frequent utterance to lit- 
tle exclamations of wonder and applause, which 
began by being the appropriate feminine re- 
sponse to great expressions of nature, and 
ended in an awed murmur. Her light nature 
was controlled and subdued by the spectacle 
as it might have been silenced by the presence 
of death; she used her little arts and coquetries 
on Tarvin mechanically and half-heartedly 
until they were finally out of the cahon, when 
she gave a gasp of relief, and, taking petulant 
possession of him, made him return with her 
to the chairs they had left in the drawing- 
room. Sheriff was still pouring the story of 
the advantages of Topaz into the unattending 
ear of the president, whose eyes were on the 
window-pangg Mutrie received her pat on the 
back and her whispered confidence with the air 
of an embarrassed ogre. She flounced into her 
former seat, and commanded Tarvin to amuse 
her; and Tarvin willingly told her of a pros- 
pecting expedition he had once made into the 
country above the cafion. He had n’t found 
what he was looking for, which was silver, 
but he had found some rather uncommon 
amethysts. 

*QOh, you don’t mean it! You delightful 
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man! Amethysts! Real live ones? I didn’t 
know they found amethysts in Colorado.” 

A singular light kindled in her eyes, a light 
of passion and longing. Tarvin fastened on 
the look instantly. Was ¢hather weak point? 
If it was— He was full of learning about 
precious stones. Were they not part of the 
natural resources of the country about Topaz? 
He could talk precious stones with her until 
the cows came home. But would that bring 
the Three C.’s to Topaz? A wild notion of 
working complimentary bridal resolutions and 
an appropriation for a diamond tiara through 
the board of trade danced through his head, 
and was dismissed. No public offerings of that 
kind would help Topaz. This was a case for 
private diplomacy, forsubtle and laborious deli- 
cacies, for quiet and friendly manipulation, for 
the tact of finger-tips,—a touch here, a touch 
there, and then a grip,—a case, in fine, for 
Nicholas Tarvin, and for no one else on top of 
earth. He saw himself bringing the Three C.’s 
splendidly, royally, unexpectedly into Topaz, 
and fixing it there by that same Tarvin’s un- 
aided strength; he saw himself the founder of 
the future of the town heloved. Hesaw Rustler 
in the dust, and the owner of a certain twenty- 
acre plot a millionaire. 

His fancy dwelt affectionately for a moment 
on the twenty-acre plot; the money with which 
he had bought it had not come easily, and busi- 
ness in the last analysis was always business. 
But the plot, and his plan of selling a portion 
of it tothe Three C.’s for a round-house, when 
the railway came, and disposing: of the rest as 
town lots by the front foot, were minor chords 
inthelargerharmony. His dream was of Topaz. 
If promoters, in accord with the high plan of 
providence, usually came in onthe ground floor 
when their plans went right, that was a fact 
strictly by the way. 

He noticed now, as he glanced at Mrs. 
Mutrie’s hands, that she wore unusual rings. 
They were not numerous, but the stones were 
superb. He ventured to admire the huge soli- 
taire she wore on her left hand, and, as they fell 
into a talk about jewels, she drew it off to let 
him see it. She said the diamond had a history. 
Her father had bought it from an actor, a tra- 
gedian who had met bad business at Omaha, 
after playing to empty houses at Denver, To- 
peka, Kansas City, and St. Jo. The moneyhad 
paid the fares of the company home to New 
York, a fact which connected the stone with 
the only real good it had ever done its various 
owners. The tragedian had won it from a gam- 
bler who had killed his man in a quarrel over it; 
the man who had died for it had bought it at 
a low price from the absconding clerk of a dia- 
mond merchant. 

“Tt ought to have been smuggled out of the 
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mines by the man who found it at Kimberly, 
or somewhere, and sold to an I. D. B.,” she 
said, “ to make the story complete. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Tarvin ? ” 

She asked all her questions with an arch of 
the eyebrow, and an engaging smile which re- 
quired the affirmative readily furnished by Tar- 
vin. He would have assented to an hypothesis 
denying virtue to the discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton if Mrs. Mutrie had broached it just 
then. He sat tense and rigid, full of his notion, 
watching, waiting, like a dog on the scent. 

“T look into it sometimes to see if I can’t 
find a picture of the crimes it has seen,” she 
said. “ They ’re so nice and shivery, don’t you 
think so, Mr. Tarvin, particularly the murder ? 
But what I like best about it is the stone itself. 
It 7s a beauty, isn’t it? Pa used to say it was 
the handsomest he’d ever seen, and in a hotel 
you see lots of good diamonds, you know.” 
She gazed a moment affectionately into the li- 
quid depths of the brilliant. “ Oh, there ’s no- 
thing like a beautiful stone—nothing!” she 
breathed. Her eyes kindled. He heard for 
the first time in her voice the ring of absolute 
sincerity and unconsciousness. “I could look 
at a perfect jewel forever, and I don’t much 
care what it is, so it zs perfect. Pa used to 
know how I loved stones, and he was always 
trading them with the people who came to the 
house. Drummers are great fellows for jewelry, 
you know, but they don’t always know a good 
stone from a bad one. Pa used to make some 
good trades,” she said, pursing her pretty lips 
meditatively ; “ but he would never take any- 
thing but the best, and then he would trade 
that, if he could, for something better. He 
would always give two or three stones with the 
least flaw in them for one real good one. He 
knew they were the only ones I cared for. Oh, 
I do love them! They ’re better than folks. 
They ’re always there, and always just so beau- 
tiful.” 

“‘T think I know a necklace you ’d like, if 
you care for such things,” said Tarvin, quietly. 
“ Do you?” she beamed. “Oh, where?” 

‘A long way from here.” 

“ Oh— Ziffany’s /” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“T know you!” she added, with resumed art 
of intonation. 

“No; further.” 

“ Where?” 

“ India.” 

She stared at him a moment interestedly. 
“ Tell me what it ’s like,” she said. Her whole 
attitude and accent were changed again. There 
was plainly one subject on which she could be 
serious. “ Is it really good?” 

“It’s the best,” said Tarvin, and stopped. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “ Don’t tantalize 
me. What is it made of?” 
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“Oh, diamonds, pearls, rubies, opals, tur- of Rajputana. Do you want it?” he asked 
quoises, amethysts, sapphires—a rope of them. grimly. 
The rubies are as big as your fist; the diamonds _She laughed. “ Yes,” she answered. 
are the size of hens’ eggs. It’s worthaking’s “I'll get it for you,” said Tarvin, simply. 
ransom.” “ Yes, you will!” pouted she. 

She caught her breath. Then after a long “I will,” repeated Tarvin. 
moment, “Oh!” she sighed; and then, “Oh!” She threw back her gay blonde head and 
she murmured again, languorously, wonder- laughed to the painted Cupids on the ceiling 
ingly, longingly. “And where is it?” she asked of the car. She always threw back her head 
briskly, of a sudden. when she laughed ; it showed her throat. 

“ Round the neck of an idol in the province ° 

(To be continued.) 
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UF and rejoice, and know thou hast matter for revel, my heart! 
Up and rejoice, not heeding if drawn or undrawn be the dart 
Last winged by the Archer whose quiver is full for sweeter than thou, 
That yet will sing out of the dust when the ultimate arrow shall bow. 


Sing thou! for now thou mayst sing, though slender thy note were, and harsh ; 
Sing as but once sings the swan borne down the loved stream of his marsh! 
In this thou hast matter for revel,— that, sick and undone as thou wast 

(Thy wit and thy will in curious mazes frustrate and lost), 

Emerged art thou now, neither darkling, nor blinded by fullness of light ; 
Struck through are the fetters of law by a Freedom unseen, in the height. 


Now thou couldst laugh, nor thy laughter with sinister burden be fraught ; 

Now thou couldst weep where once were the eye-strings tensioned with drought ; 
Now thou couldst bless and God-speed, without bitterness bred in thine heart, 
Loves, that, outworn and time-wasted, were fain from thy lodge to depart : 
Though dulled by their passing, thy faith, like a flower upfolded by night, 

New kindness should quicken again, as a flower feels the touch of new light. 
Ay, now thou couldst love, undefeated, with ardor instinct from pure Love,— 
Warmed from a sun in the heavens that knows not beneath nor above, 

Nor distance its patience to weary, nor substance unpierced by its ray, 

Though world-shadows utter abroad the figment of night and of day! 

So should not error and evil enchain thee a mourner for aye ; 

Now couldst thou pity, and smile, where once but the scourge thou wouldst lay ; 
Now to thyself couldst show mercy, and up from all penance arise, 

Knowing there runneth abroad a chastening flame from the skies. 


Doubt not thou hast matter for revel, for once thou wouldst cage thee in steel, 
And, wounded, wouldst seek out the balm and the cordial cunning to heal ; 
But now thou hast knowledge more sovran, more kind, than leech-craft can wield: 
Never Design sent thee forth to be safe from the scath of the field, 

But bade thee stand bare in the midst, and offer free way to all scath 
-Piercing thee inly — so only might Song have an outgoing path. 

And now thou couldst sing — not as once, in one voice, an iterant strain, 

But sounding all measures organic, unstinted of pleasure or pain! 

Thou fearest no more, avoidest no more, a fiat decreed, 

Nor hopest thou fearingly, reaching forth impotent hands for thy meed. 

Now thou couldst love — couldst sing — holding measureless cheer in thy gift, 
For such as ungirded and baffied sit down ’mid Time’s wreckage and drift. 


But now ’t is not thine to bestow, to abide, or be known in thy place; 
Withdraweth the voice into silence, dissolveth the form and the face. 

Death — Life thou discernest! Enlarged as thou art, thy ground thou must shift! 
Love over-liveth.— Throb thou forth quickly.— Heart, be uplift! 


Edith M. Thomas. 





WHAT ARE AMERICANS DOING 


BY THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 


HIS question arises 

naturally from the one 

so often_asked and more 

or less satisfactorily an- 

swered: “ What are we 

doing for art?” It is not 

easy to give a definite reply 

to the first question without 

considering them both to- 

gether. We may, without 

prejudice, date back the present 

revival of art interest in this 

country to thePhiladelphia Exhi- 

bition of 1876. First, the exten- 

sive and important collection of representative 

works of art from all countries had a won- 

derful influence on the public no less than on 

the artists; secondly, about that time an un- 

usual number of young painters and sculptors 

returned homeafter years of study abroad, and 

established schools and societies, and initiated 

a movement in art which has since become 

widespread and popular. At that period there 

were but two or three art schools of any im- 

portance in the country. Even Boston, large 

as it was, gave no better advantages to an art 

student than those afforded by the Lowell 

Institute, where a model was posed one 

evening in the week for young artists to draw 

from without instruction. A course of study 

abroad was open only to those who had pri- 

vate means of their own, or who could rely 

on the assistance of friends. Europe was, as 

it is now, the Mecca of young artists, but in 

the majority of cases the aspirant for European 

training was obliged to spend the most im- 

pressionable years of his life in earning sufficient 

money to enable him to pass a certain time in 

the French or German art schools. We doubt- 

less owe to the difficulties of early training 

much of the impulse which has urged our artists 

to persist in the effort to establish art schools, 

but, on the other hand, who shall number the 

geniuses whose lamps have flickered and gone 

out in the atmosphere of what Mr. Howells 

calls “belated puritanism, ” hostile to art, hos- 

tile to sentiment, hostile to all imaginative 
production ? 

In the consideration of the status of our art 
we must recognize first the popular impression 
that our best artists are disloyal to American 
art because they do not draw their inspiration 
from motives to be found within our political 
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IN ART? 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


boundaries. There is a species of patriotic 
glamour which invests the phrase “ American 
art” with an importance and with possibilities 
which surely do not exist in this cosmopolitan 
age. It is a favorite theory with those who 
make art a study without practising it that an 
American artist should treat American sub- 
jects. They forget that the majority of Euro- 
pean artists who have made fame and fortune 
have sought their subjects outside the bounds 
of their own nationalities. They ignore the 
fact that the true elements of art which make 
it characteristic of a people, and therefore a 
national art, are found, not in the subject, but 
in the mind of the artist himself. Also, we 
have to take note of the growing confidence 
in the powers of our temporarily expatriated 
artists, and in the belief that, if these same 
men would pursue their profession at home, 
their artistic impulses would remain as keen 
and their enthusiasm continue without a check. 
The success of our artists in the exhibitions 
abroad appears to prove that, if we can suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign artists in their 
own field, we can retransplant these young 
trees into our own soil and confidently ex- 
pect them to grow into sturdy oaks and elms. 
Experience, however, shows us that the con- 
trary is most often the case. It is a discourag- 
ing fact that few of those whose names have 
been prominent among the promising young 
artists abroad have kept up the high standard 
of excellence, much less have continued to make 
progress, after a-short season at home. What 
is the nature of the blight that attacks them, 
and is there any antidote for this insidious 
poison that destroys the germs of progress ? 
To answer these questions we must elimi- 
nate from this complex situation all elements 
of patriotism, and look upon our artists as 
forming a notable proportion of the great body 
of men who are to-day wooing the fickle god- 
dess the world over. We may well be grati- 
fied with our position m moder art, it is true, 
but we must confess that we are as yet but 
in the second stage of artistic growth. It is 
beyond dispute that individuality marks the 
highest point of development in art, and is no- 
tably present only when there is a high stand- 
ard of technical excellence. The artist who is 
so far a master of his materials that, in being 
able to forget the mechanical operations of ex- 
ecution, he is best prepared to work out his 
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own individuality, is the result of a succes- 
sion of steps in art education, a result not 
accomplished by short methods nor without 
great personal sacrifice and persistent effort. 
Primitive art, on the other hand, however 
much it may be the embodiment of distinctly 
artistic ideas, is never so free from traditions 
and limitations of methods that the individual 
stands out in distinguished preéminence. There 
is no royal road to good art. The intermediate 
stages between the crude first attempts and the 
finished productions are necessarily devoted to 
the study of means and methods, to the drud- 
gery and mechanics of the profession. These 
stages are marked, in general terms, by the 
temporary bewilderment of the artist, and by 
the apparent annihilation of the highest quali- 
ties of the artistic impulse. 

This system of growth is true of the com- 
munity as it is of the individual. When, after 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, we began to see 
art schools springing up all over the country, 
and art museums rising on foundations laid out 
with regard to the possibilities of the future, 
we hailed this new spirit, and welcomed this 
contagious enthusiasm for art as a sure promise 
of the speedy development of a large and well- 
equipped body of artists, whose importance in 
the world of art would be commensurate with 
our national rank in the world of modern 
science and commerce. Fifteen years have 
elapsed, a new generation of artists has sprung 
up, having had at home facilities for rudimen- 
tary education quite as efficient as any to be 
found abroad. They have sought more ad- 
vanced instruction in the schools of Europe; 
they have been recognized there as among the 
most capable and most promising of pupils; 
they have taken prizes in the classes, medals 
in the exhibitions, and have, in general, more 
than fulfilled all that was expected of them. 
Many of them have come home again, and are 
teaching in their turn in the art schools. Of 
those who have remained abroad many have 
European reputations. 

But the verdict of the world has been often 
given, and is always thesame— namely, thatthe 
works by American artists as they are seen in 
the foreign exhibitions cannot be distinguished 
from those of their masters and associates ; that, 
indeed, we are still in that stage of artistic de- 
velopment in which the highest acquirement is 
ability to execute with distinguished skill in the 
methods of others, and which is still in the 
leading-reins of school tradition and the glori- 
fication of technique. 

This characterization is not harsh nor unjust, 
but rather appreciative and hopeful, and we 
may as well frankly recognize the truth of the 
verdict. We have, after all, made more rapid 
progress in art than any other people in the 
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world’s history. Let us curb our impatience, 
take what satisfaction we can out of this fact, 
and content ourselves with the absolute cer- 
tainty that we are on the rapid road to the best 
development of all the artistic spirit there is in 
us. If our artists do not at present show ex- 
traordinary signs of original impulse and indi- 
viduality, it is no proof that these qualities do 
not exist. Indeed, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are dormant or temporarily sup- 
pressed by the force of circumstances. Most 
of the young men who have returned since the 
Philadelphia Exhibition have, with a rare self- 
denial and enthusiasm, devoted themselves to 
teaching. There is a vast difference between 
teaching the rudiments to beginners and giving 
advice and assistance to those who are strug- 
gling with the higher problems of the profes- 
sion. In the one case the labor of instructing 
is compensated by little or no gain to the 
teacher beyond his salary; in the other the 
artist finds himself encouraged in his own work, 
gains new ideas and fresh impulses, experiences 
constant rejuvenation from the intimate con- 
tact with younger men. Many of the prominent 
French and German artists have for years and 
without compensation devoted much of their 
time to the higher instruction of art students. 
By a complete system of elementary art edu- 
cation the pupils come into the foreign ateliers 
well grounded in all the rudiments, and depend 
on the master for suggestion and encourage- 
ment only in the direction in which his own 
knowledge is increased by the endeavor to 
impart it to others. The price of this constant 
effort is some loss of time and energy, but the 
reward to the master is the most precious of 
all rewards, stimulus to production and en- 
couragement of singleness of purpose. 

We cannot give too much praise nor too 
hearty recognition to those of our artists who 
have spent many of the best years of their lives 
in teaching the rudiments of their profession, 
for it is to them that we owe the present hope- 
ful stage of progress, and it is by their self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the most intimate 
interests of art that we are fast approaching 
the time when we can no longer afford to 
allow them to dissipate their powers and 
exhaust their energy over the A B C of art 
education. When that time arrives, when our 
elementary schools are, as they should be, 
in the hands of those who either by nature 
are fitted for the work, or who may be in their 
own stage of advancement profited by such 
experience, then, with all the new and impor- 
tant fields now opening up before the serious 
artist, with the phenomenal increase of cul- 
ture in the great West, with the extraordinarily 
contagious spirit of liberality among rich men, 
with the practical annihilation of the distance 
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between the United States and Europe, then 
and not before shall we find our artists free to 
put forth the best that is in them, unhampered 
by the sordid considerations which now beset 
them, and by the tardiness of recognition 
which is the most potent and baneful factor 
of discouragement. Then, surely, shall we see 
develop one element in our art which is now 
conspicuously absent—style. This element, the 
most intangible, the most worthy of encour- 
agement, and, indeed, the most precious, can 
only exist under conditions similar to those 
just spoken of. Style without a high degree 
of skill is like musical taste without ability of 
execution. Style can be successfully devel- 
oped only when the methods are mastered, 
for although it is in a measure superior to 
technique, it may be cramped and distorted 
by mechanical effort. The soul of all best art, 
it can only exist in its most attractive form in 
healthy and vigorous surroundings. 

In the near future, too, we shall see encour- 
aged and nourished the one branch of figure- 
painting and sculpture for which this country 
affords quite as good a field of effort as any 
othercommunity — portraiture. Wehaveadis- 
tinct type of feminine beauty, distinguished for 
symmetry and refinement; we have a strongly 
accentuated masculine type, full of character 
and picturesqueness. The first thing thatstrikes 
the observant eye of an American who, after a 
season abroad, returns to this country sensitive 
to fresh impressions of his native land, is the 
peculiar, nervous, high-strung, keen type of 
face, which has in it great elements of beauty, 
prominent marks of character, and an accen- 
tuation of lines which are particularly fascinat- 
ing to the painter. ‘The immortalization of this 
type is a task which may well fire the ambition 
of any painter. 

It is natural to be impatient of processes, and 
it is difficult to wait for the fulfilment of the 
promise of planting, transplanting, and grafting. 
We already have a system of art education, 
which, though by no means so good as it can 
be and will be,—and perhaps not even justly 
to be called a system,— sends its students into 
the foreign schools quite as well founded in 
the rudiments of the profession as any other 
beginners ; even, as it is often claimed, better 
prepared for rapid advancement. From Cali- 
fornia to Maine, from Texas to Wisconsin, there 
is scarcely a town of note that has not its art 
school and its art club. Art museums are num- 
bered almost by the score. Private collections 
of works of art are increasing in numbers and 
importance with bewildering speed. Bequests 
to add private acquisitions to public collections 
are more and more numerous. The United 
States has now become the most active picture- 
market in the world. 


WHAT ARE AMERICANS DOING IN ART? 


A decade ago a few young artists in Paris 
met for the purpose of attempting to raise 
money enough to establish a European schol- 
arship for American art students. The effort, 
although an earnest one, met with little suc- 
cess at the time ; but the idea took firm hold on 
the minds of those who were interested in the 
scheme, and the enthusiasm, while it was some- 
what checked by the indifference of the public, 
was still kept alive. Recently there have been 
established without any ostentation several 
such scholarships in different parts of the 
United States, all of them supported by private 
generosity, and now any young man who 
proves that he has sufficient talent and appli- 
cation to entitle him to a period of study abroad 
may secure one of these prizes. 

Within the past few years also there has 
arisen here a coterie of picture-buyers who 
make a point of purchasing none but works by 
American artists, thus stimulating home pro- 
duction, softening the harshness of foreign 
competition, and gathering together, asis amply 
proven by occasional exhibitions, most intgr- 
esting and choice collections of contemporary 
art which are revelations even to the most 
hopeful and enthusiastic friends of our artists. 
In various institutions there have been estab- 
lished funds for the purchase of works of art 
for permanent public exhibition. The library 
building of the city of Pittsburgh given to the 
city by Mr. Andrew Carnegie has, with equally 
unparalleled generosity, been endowed by him 
with a fund the annual income of which, fifty 
thousand dollars, is to be expended in the pur- 
chase of works of art for the permanent collec- 
tion, and at least ninety per cent. of this sum 
is, by the terms of the endowment, to be spent 
for the productions of American artists. The 
extent of this gift is scarcely to be realized at 
first sight. What a museum of modern art will 
in a few years be built up by this fifty thousand 
dollars per annum 7” perpetuo/ The income 
from the fund of the Chantrey bequest in Eng- 
land for the purchase of modern pictures is but 
twenty thousand dollars a year, and, so far as 
is known, was, up to the date of Mr. Carnegie’s 
endowment, the largest sum in the hands of 
any institution for such a purpose. What a 
stimulus to production this fund in Pittsburgh 
will become! and what a power in the hands 
of the committee to urge our artists to turn from 
the tentative to the genuine accomplishment! 
The prospect is as encouraging as it is novel, 
and as bewildering in its possibilities as it is 
encouraging, for the Carnegie fund is doubt- 
less the precursor of other similar endowments 
in different cities, and almost before we are 
aware of it we shall find this new factor one 
of the most important ones in our artistic 
development. 





THE HUNGER-STRIKE. 


Enough has been said to show how wide- 
spread the interest in art has become in the 
past fifteen years, and how this interest has 
materialized, so to speak. The weakness of 
the situation lies in a measure in the absence 
of centralization. Not that a rigid system of 
centralization in art education is necessary, or 
even desirable, but some kind of a harmonious 
relation between the schools of the metropo- 
lis and those of other places might easily be 
brought about, so that the superior advantages 
of the larger communities might be held out 
as an inducement to the best pupils all over 
the country as a primary step in advancement 
toward the goal of higher artistic education. 
The difficulties in the way of giving the young 
artist all the necessary preliminary training are 
diminishing every year. There is no reason 
why our schools should not, in a very short 
time, send the best pupils abroad in much the 
same way, and with quite as good an equip- 
ment, as the students are sent from the foreign 
ateliers for travel and independent study in the 
art centers of the Continent. Most of the ex- 
terior advantages are now at our command in 
New York. ‘There are excellent examples of 
the old masters in our Museum ; the best work 
of modern men is seen here more easily than 
anywhere else; the photograph supplements 
these advantages to a degree which it was im- 
possible to prophesy a dozen years ago. The 
one nourishing condition and the one which 
is most desired and the most necessary to the 
artist, the so-called art atmosphere, is begin- 
ning to be felt as a gentle, zephyr-like current 
which, before we are aware of it, will envelop 
us in its stimulating embrace.” Architects have 
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long since recognized this current, and by the 
thoroughness of their schools and the serious- 
ness of their advanced studies they have raised 
up a class of men whose taste and skill are 
leaving enduring monuments in this country 
which rank with any modern constructions, if 
they do not surpass them. Remote as it may 
seem, the suggestion, recently made, that the 
Government establish a department of art and 
architecture is an indication of the extent of 
the influence of this current. With excellent 
examples constantly before our eyes of tasteful 
architecture erected by private enterprise, we 
naturally feel the necessity of some central and 
responsible, not to say intelligent, control of 
the public decorations and constructions, so 
that we shall be more or less sure of pro- 
tection from the monuments of bad taste and 
vulgarity which, in the confusion of public busi- 
ness, may be accepted by a political committee. 
Some national recognition of the profession of 
fine arts must soon result from the public es- 
timation of the value of this element of civili- 
zation, and although we cannot legislate an 
art atmosphere, legislation may do much to- 
ward encouraging its growth. The taxation 
of works of art has been not the least powerful 
of the various causes which have retarded the 
progress of art in this country, and this will 
undoubtedly soon be removed in deference to 
the extensive popular sentiment against it, and 
in recognition of the wishes of a very large ma- 
jority of American artists. What we have done 
in art and for art during the past quarter of a 
century is unparalleled in the history of nations. 
What we are now doing gives promise of speedy 
and gratifying results. 
F. D. Millet. 


THE HUNGER-STRIKE.’ 


| eas other hands let fragrant roses fall 
On victors’ paths; / look past Volga’s flow 
To Hell’s true Frozen Circle, realm of snow, 
Where rises Kara’s evil prison wall! 
There fettered heroes did gaunt Famine call 
To be their Savior, when bent prone below 
The heavy yoke; racked Nature’s throb and throe 
Steadfast they bore, till silence folded all. 
In the dim light, shoulder to shoulder, lay, 
In awful triumph, the mute, ghastly band, 
And tyrants cowered !—O Strong Spirits! we, 
Sons of this New World, glad in Freedom’s day, 
Greet you! and with eyes wet, bowed lowly, stand 
Awe-struck before your mighty constancy. 


Elizabeth W. Fiske. 


1 See Mr. Kennan’s article on the Kara prison in THE CENTURY for September, 1889. 
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HOW OLD FOLKS 


TER supper all the stable 
™ gathered round the big 
wood fire in Colonel Bill’s 
room, even to the boys who 
walked the horses; for it was 
me a bitter night outside, and 
SS m the rain, driven before the 
rere ® raw, northern blasts, cut like 
bits of ice. Very pleasant it was within. The 
yellow blaze crackled gleefully about the logs 
and flooded the old room with its mellow light. 
It played hide-and-seek with the heavy shad- 
ows that clung about the corners, touched 
playfully the black faces of the stable-boys 
sprawling on the bare floor, and merrily sported 
with their ragged trousers and their patched 
cotton shirts. It dashed recklessly up the rick- 
ety ladder at the end of the room, and for a 
moment peeped into the loft above, and there 
finding the darkness uncongenial, rushed down 
and took absolute possession of the massive fig- 
ure of Colonel Bill, dreaming with unclosed 
eyes in his favorite broad-armed,cane-bottomed 
chair. It made odd shadows on the strong, 
ruddy face and under the wide-open blue eyes, 
and threw against the whitewashed wall a fan- 
tastic image of the Colonel’s tawny mustache. 
Colonel Bill was thinking of the great meet- 
ing at New Orleans, where he had won race 
after race, and particularly did his mind dwell 
on every incident of the cup when the Mare 
had galloped away from the pick of the Mo- 
bile stable. Then he thought of the rich stakes 
and purses soon to be run for at Memphis, and 
especially the Oaks, where the Mare would have 
a chance to beat all the cracks of the South. 
He had been at the Memphis track a week 
now, and the horses had stood the trip from 
New Orleans well; there was not an unsound 
animal in the stable, and never in all her life 
had the Mare been in such perfect condition. 
The season thus far had been a most success- 
ful one ; and as for the future, well, when a man 
is looking at the future from the sunny side of 
thirty, it is only the silver linings of the clouds 
which he sees. Colonel Bill did not earn 
his title in active service. He inherited it, 
together with his horses and his amazing ca- 
pacity to absorb much whisky without affect- 
ing either his temper or his complexion. These 
things were his birthrights ; for Colonel Bill was 
a Kentuckian. 
So deep were the Colonel’s musings that he 
paid no heed to Jim and Ike, two black mites 
of stable-boys, who were engaged in a bone- 
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breaking wrestling-match ; and even when they 
fell under his feet he promptly kicked them 
away without awakening. Now and then some 
one belonging to an adjoining stable hurried 
by, seeking shelter from the driving rain. Loose 
doors, knocked about by the wind, creaked dis- 
mally on their hinges. Jim and Ike butted their 
heads against the floor in an ecstasy of mirth. 
Old Elias, yellow and solemn, “ de kunnel’s as- 
sistant, sah,” sat bolt upright in his chair in the 
chimney-corner snoring ponderously. All these 
sounds came to the Colonel’s ears like far-away 
echoes in a thick wood. Presently it seemed 
to him that there was a faint tapping at the 
door; or was it the ghost of the thundering 
hoofs of which he had been dreaming ? Soon 
it came again, louder, stronger, more assertive 

“Come in,” called the Colonel, rousing him- 
self with a great effort. 

The door opened, and, in a gust of wind 
and rain, a most remarkable figure entered. 
The visitor was scarcely three feet high, and 
his queer little wrinkled and puckered-up face 
was as black as ink. Cocked rakishly on the 
side of his head was an enormous silk hat, 
whose top was open to the winds of heaven 
and whose sides bore the marks of many astub- 
born battle. The hat evidently caused its wearer 
much inconvenience, despite the jaunty man- 
ner in which it was worn; for it had a chronic 
habit of falling down on his neck, and it was 
only by unceasing care that this was prevented. 
The stranger’s body was enveloped in a Prince 
Albert coat, originally intended for a man of 
six feet or more. The tails of the coat, although 
prudently trimmed, still trailed on the ground ; 
and even with the sleeves rolled up, the tiny 
black hands were utterly lost in their cavern- 
ous depths. The trousers must have belonged 
to the same suit as the coat. The wearer care- 
fully tucked them up at the bottom; but they 
refused to remain in that position, and fell down 
in the most embarrassing way. 

When the Colonel saw this extraordinary fig- 
ure, he rubbed his eyes and stared hard. Jim and 
Ike stopped playing and the whites of their eyes 
looked as big as snowballs. Old Elias woke 
with a snort, and for the first and last time in his 
life showed intense surprise. The visitor closed 
the door and walked up to the fire. After care- 
fully warming himselfin front he turned around 
and stood with his legs wide apart, his head on 
one side, looking at the group about him. 

The Colonel drew a deep breath. Then, as he 
recovered from his surprise, he asked curiously :. 
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“ Well, Gen’r'l, whar ’d you come frum? ” 

The little man arranged his hat, which had 
fallen forward instead of backward, entirely 
covering his face, and said in a high, childish 
treble : 

“IT come frum Plastah Par’s.” 

“ Now, Gen’r'l,” replied the Colonel, shaking 
his head solemnly, “ how can that be so? 
Plastah Par’s is white, an’ yore the blackest 
niggah I ever laid eyes on.” 

Jim and Ike rolled oversin convulsions of 
laughter. The visitor simply stared at the Colo- 
nel with his little beady black eyes, and repeated: 

“ I come frum Plastah Par’s.” 

“What ’s yo’ name ?” asked the Colonel. 

“ Dey call me Ole Folks,” said the boy, and 
then an expression of absolute vacantness set- 
tled over his little black face. It was in vain 
that the Colonel asked him how he got to Mem- 
phis, who his parents were, or how he reached 
the race-track. The only reply he received 
was a vague statement about a boatand a river. 
At last the Colonel grew weary and told Jim 
and Ike to give the stranger something to eat 
and let him sleep in the loft with them. 

As the boys were tumbling up the ladder, 
Colonel Bill turned to old Elias. 

“What do you think of him ?” he asked. 

“ Kunnell Bill,” cried the old man, ear- 
nestly, his eyes never leaving the stranger for a 
moment till he disappeared, “ don’t keep him 
around de stable. Befo’ God, I b’lieve he ’s 
onhuman.” 

The next morning the sun triumphantly 
climbed up into the sky, sweeping away the last 
traces of the storm, and, with the heat of that 
semi-tropical climate, driving the cold air be- 
fore it like a conqueror. The boys were up with 
the sun, feeding the horses, walking them under 
the long open sheds, and galloping them out on 
the track. Old Folks helped them, and when 
their work was done, he went with them into the 
kitchen, a shed adjoining Colonel Bill’s room, 
where fat Aunt ’Liza, enveloped in an aroma 
of fragrant coffee, was busily cooking crisp 
brown breakfast-bacon and golden corn-bread. 

“ Lawd sakes, honey,” cried Aunt’ Liza, wad- 
dling across to where Old Folks sat, perched 
on a stool at the corner of the table, and for 
the third time generously filling the tin plate 
in front of him; “ Lawd sakes, honey, you got 
de mos’ pow’rfullest appetite I eber come 
across.” It was not till every one else had fin- 
ished that Old Folks left the kitchen, licking his 
lips, a look of tranquil happiness on his face. 

Old Folks found a dozen of the boys lying 
on a load of fresh hay in front of the stable, 
their faces turned up to the sun. He wassoon 
in the midst of them, and if he were uncom- 
municative about his affairs to the Colonel he 
more than made amends for it now. He told 
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them with many impressive gestures and rollings 
of his eyes how he came from a country where 
there were a king and a queen, where there were 
music and flowers, and where everybody wore 
“ store clo’se an’ had chicken five times a day.” 
In this grand country Old Folks was the court 
dancer; and all he had to doto get any favor 
he wanted was just to dance. Ike listened to 
this story with growing signs of suspicion. 

“Um,” said Ike at last; “ef you could 
dance in yore own country, why can’t you 
dance yere ?” Thecrowd looked at Old Folks. 
The proposition struck them as being an emi- 
nently fair one. 

“ Dance yere!” cried Old Folks with greet 
scorn. “Dance yere! How kin I dance when 
I ain’t got no shoes?” Sentiment straightway 
shifted back to Old Folks. Ike was silent a 
moment. Then without a word he kicked off 
his shoes and pitched them over to Old Folks. 
Sentiment began setting back toward Ike. Old 
Folks, holding up one of the shoes for general 
inspection, said disdainfully : 

“Ef I had shoes, I’d show you how ter 
dance; but how kin I dance a-standin’ on 
things like them?” 

Sentiment paused undecided. 

Complaining bitterly of his tools, Old Folks 
nevertheless put on the shoes and jumped down 
from the hay. Just in front of them lay a sta- 
ble door, torn from its fastenings by last night’s 
storm. Old Folks propped up the corners with 
bits of wood and stone, and soon improvised a 
firm and safe stage. Then, with a look of tri- 
umph at Ike, he began to dance. The shoes 
were thick and heavy, and the door, as it lay, 
acted as a sounding-board, so that the boys 
for a dozen stables heard the dancing and came 
running over. They gathered in an admiring 
circle about Old Folks, who was dancing away 
with an absorbed look on his little face. Wher- 
ever Old Folks picked up his accomplishment, 
he was a master of it. The Mobile shuffle, the 
pigeon-wing, the old buck, and the hoe-down 
followed each other in hot succession. The 
audience yelled and cheered. Soonsometrain- 
ers lounged up. The crowd kept growing and 
growing until half the track was gathered 
around Old Folks, who was every moment 
displaying some new grace, some fresh varia- 
tion of one of the old favorites. Among the 
latest to arrive was Colonel Bill; and when 
Old Folks saw him he was inspired with re- 
newed energy. Faster and faster he danced. 
The sweat stood out on his face in great drops. 
The corners of his mouth were drawn down. 
There was a tense look about his eyes. Occa- 
sionally he added to the artistic effect by yell- 
ing, “ Oh, my!” “ Come,myhoney!” “ Yes, 
indeed!” Thestable-boysshouted and swayed 
their bodies, keeping time to the rhythm of the 
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sound. Onand on danced Old Folks. A gray 
pallor showed through his black skin. The 
tense look deepened abouthiseyes. Hisbreath 
was coming in gasps; but he kept up unflag- 
gingly. Colonel Bill’s big, lazy-looking blue 
eyes had been fixed on the boy for several min- 
utes. At last he pushed through the ring of 
men and caught Old Folks by the arm. 

“ Perfahmance is pos’poned till another oc- 
casion, ladies an’ gen’l’m’n,” said the Colonel, 
waving his hand gracefully; and then, as he 
led the boy away, and saw that he was so weak 
he could hardly stand, he looked admiringly 
at him and muttered : 

“ He’d’a’ been dancin’ there till he dropped 
ef I had n’t come along. He ’s the gamest 
little niggah I ever saw.” 


AND now for Old Folks, as the orators say, 
there dawned an era of unparalleled prosperity. 
He was the king of the race-track; and his 
subjects gave him a royal welcome wherever 
he went. For not only could he dance, but he 
could pick the banjo in a way no one had ever 
heard it picked before, and he could sing all 
the good old songs to its accompaniments ; 
he could rattle the bones after such an inspir- 
ing fashion that every foot went to dancing 
without asking its owner, and he could tell a 
series of the most remarkable stories. Indeed, 
in the reminiscential line, Old Folks found that 
he had a virgin field to work. The only limit 
set to his imagination was his own forbearance. 
Perched on the sunny top of a bale of hay with 
the boys of a dozen stables around him, his 
head on one side, his little, withered, black face 
now drawn long with solemn import and now 
broad with mirth as his story demanded, Old 
Folks was inimitable. In addition to his other 
accomplishments he was a marvelous mimic ; 
and even Colonel Bill himself, Old Folks’s 
stanchest friend and supporter, was not spared. 
The Colonel had a habit of putting his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, throwing his 
chest out, and whistling. Old Folks reproduced 
it with life-like accuracy. As a touch of local 
color he always ended by swearing at Ike. 

There was one thing lacking, however, to 
make Old Folks’s rule a permanent one. He 
hated riding. Indeed, he possessed a royal 
disinclination for work of any kind. He even 
protested against exercising the horses. He 
positively refused to feed them, and he would 
sooner have starved than rub them. But rid- 
ing was especially disagreeable to him. The 
few times that he had been compelled to give 
the horses their exercise, he had displayed such 
judgment and skill that the Colonel, as a mark 
of special favor, had said to him one day: 

“Old Folks, you kin gallop the Mare every 


mawnin’.” 
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The morning after this permission had been 
so graciously given the Mare was not galloped, 
and the Colonel in a rage hunted up Old Folks. 
He found him in the stable, carefully wrapping 
a strip of blanket around his left ankle. 

“Why did n’t you gallop the Mare this 
mawnin’ ?” asked the Colonel sternly. 

Old Folks looked up innocently. “Kunnel 
Bill, do you see dat lef’ leg?” said he, and he 
pointedtotheankle,swathedafootdeepinmany- 
coloredrags. “ Da®lef’ leg ob mine am bogus.” 

“Seems to me,” retorted the Colonel, “ ef 
yore lef’ leg ’s bogus yo’ dances mighty spry.” 

“ Kunnel Bill,” replied Old Folks, while a 
sly look crept into the corner of his eyes, “ ef 
you eber took notice ob me a-dancin’, you see 
I duz all ob it wid my right leg. Dat’s a pow- 
erful good leg, dat right leg, and dat lef’ leg 
he jes’ kind-a look on.” 

The Colonel turned away to keep Old Folks 
from seeing his face. That night old Elias, who 
had not recovered from hisfirst prejudiceagainst 
Old Folks, received orders from the Colonel 
to let the boy do as he pleased about riding. 

It was not long, however, before Old Folks 
learned how fatal to his power was his inabil- 
ity to ride. In the community in which he 
lived everything turned on the race; and the 
most important factor in the race was the 
rider. Everybody around him who was not 
too heavy rode. Jim and Ike were given 
mounts frequently. Ike especially was a capi- 
tal jockey ; only his fondness for candy and 
the constant indulgence of his appetite made 
him a trifle too heavy for ordinary mounts. 
All the other boys had ridden in races at one 
time or another, and lived in the hope of some 
day being great jockeys. When they were all 
together, and the conversation by any acci- 
dent was permitted by Old Folks to turn on 
horses, it was Ike’s day and hour; and he 
gloried in it. He told all about his great races 
in the past, and about that one in particular 
where the Great Isaac had to “ hump hisself” 
to beat him. He told, illustrating the words 
with copious gesticulation, of glorious bursts 
of speed in the stretch, due entirely to his su- 
perior skill, where he brought his horse from 
the rear when defeat seemed certain, and “ won 
easy, an’ me a-pullin’ his head off.” Ike had 
the stage all to himself; for he was an author- 
ity, and all Old Folks could do was to wrap 
himself up into a scornful little black ball and 
pretend to be sent to sleep by such stupid 
stories. But not a word of what was said did 
he miss; and after scenes like this it was al- 
ways noticed that Old Folks told of some ad- 
venture more astonishing than any of the past, 
and that he danced, and picked the banjo, and 
handled the bones with unaccustomed vigor. 

When the races began Old Folks felt his 
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power slipping away from him rapidly. The 
boys were riding horses to victory every day ; 
and nothing was talked of from morning till 
night but the races. Little groups met around 
the stables and went over each race in detail. 
A boy’s riding was criticized with marked can- 
dor, particularly if he was unfortunate enough 
to lose when the horse carried stable money. 
On the other hand, if he won, his lightest wish 
was law to a host of obsequious followers who 
hung on his words. All that he said was either 
oracularly wise orirresistibly funny. Thestable 
and all that was in it were laid at his feet. 

Of all the boys at the track Ike was the 
luckiest. All that seemed necessary for a horse 
to win was to have Ike on his back. It was 
an open secret that the Mobile stable wanted 
him, while half a dozen outsiders were fight- 
ing for second call upon his valuable services. 
It was the happiest period of Ike’s life. He 
spent the pleasant sunny afternoons strutting 
up and down in front of the stables, his hat on 
the back of his head, his hands stuck deep into 
his pockets. He scorned the humbler duties 
of exercising and walking the horses, and 
treated the former friend of his bosom, Jim, 
with lofty contempt. 

As Ike waxed great, Old Folks dwindled. 
Indeed, these were grievous days for Old 
Folks. All his old-time fire and dash were 
gone. Scarcely could he muster up courage 
to tell a story, and as for the banjo and the 
bones, the dust of neglect lay thick upon them. 
All day long he did nothing but think how 
he could regain his lost prestige; and at night 
he was tormented by disordered dreams in 
which, in all kinds of extraordinary situations, 
Ike was forever getting the better of him. 

One day he was lying moodily on the grass 
in front of the stable when Ike, with a troop 
of admirers at his heels, came swaggering 
up. Ike evidently had something on his mind, 
for he stopped when he reached Old Folks, 
and after several efforts to appear entirely at 
his ease, he made them all “ cross their hearts 
three times looking up,” the most sacred oath 
the stable-boy, white or black, cantake. Then, 
when their eyes were nearly popping out on 
their cheeks with curiosity, Ike told them that 
he was going to ride for the Mobile stable. He 
had seen Colonel Bill, and the Colonel with a 
terrific volley of oaths had told him he mightride 
to if he wanted to. Then Ike lowered his 
voice and concluded in a frightened whisper : 

“ Kunnel Bill, he done said, ‘ Ike, if eber I 
ketches sight ob yo’ ugly mug round dis yere 
stable, I ’ll skin yo’ ‘live an’ cut yo’ black 
yeres off.’ ” . 

_ “Thought you wuz goin’ ter ride de Mare 
in de Oaks to-m’a’h ?” inquired Old Folks with 
a sneer. 
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“T can’t get down to de weight,” replied Ike, 
apparently ignoring the challenge, “ an’ any- 
how, dat white kid from Nashville ’s comin’ on. 
But he don’t know no mo’ ’bout ridin’ dan, 
dan,’— Ike paused a moment for rhetorical 
effect, and then, looking at Old Folks, con- 
cluded crushingly,—“ dan you do, little nig- 
gah.” And with this final shot Ike and his 
train, all of whom, of course, laughed uproari- 
ously at this repartee, left Old Folks to his 
own bitter reflections. ‘ 

To-morrow the big race would be run, 
thought Old Folks, and Ike would of course 
win it, enabling him to climb to still greater 
heights of glory, while for himself were re- 
served corresponding depths of oblivion. He 
was roused from his reverie by Colonel Bill's 
passing him, giving the Mare her exercise walk, 
followed close behind by the faithful Elias. 
Suddenly an idea struck him. 

“Kunnel Bill,” he cried, jumping up and 
touching his hat, “ Kunnel Bill, plea’, sir, kin 
I ride de Mare to-m’a’h ?” 

Colonel Bill stopped and looked at the boy 
with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

“Why don’t you git Archer to let you ride 
fur himin the Derby, Old Folks? He jes’ cabled 
to me he wanted you.” For once Elias failed 
to laugh at the Colonel’s wit. He looked at 
the boy with unspeakable indignation. At the 
slightest hint from the Colonel he would have 
tossed him over the fence, but the Colonel only 
walked on with the Mare, chuckling to himself. 
On his return trip Old Folks was still stand- 
ing in the same place. Again he touched his 
hat deferentially. 

“ Kunnel Bill,” said he, appealingly, a little 
tremor in his voice, “ plea’, sir, kin I ride de 
Mare to-m’a’h ?” 

The Colonel wason the point of uttering some 
chaffing reply, when his eye chanced to light 
on the eager, strained look in the small black 
face before him. 

“Why, Old Folks,” he said kindly, stop- 
ping the Mare, “I ’ve got a good boy. You 
can’t ride; an’ this yere ’s a great big stake. 
Matter co’se I can’t let you ride.” 

Old Folks stood looking after him, big tears 
rolling down his cheeks. ‘The Colonel, happen- 
ing to glance back, saw him standing there, 
and his heart smote him; for he had a great 
liking for the queer little black, and besides the 
Colonel dreaded seeing anything suffer, man 
or beast. He threw the boy a silver dollar. 
“There, Old Folks,” he cried cheerily, “ go 
an’ buy yo’sélf somethin’.” The boy looked at 
the coin which had fallen at his feet, and then, 
his eyes sparkling with passion, he began kick- 
ing it in an ecstasy of savage fury. He never 
stopped until it was buried deep in the soft 
earth. Then, with his hands tightly clenched 
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and his little figure trembling with rage, he 
strode off down the track. The Colonel looked 
after him in amazement. 

“ Well,” said he, “ef that ain’t the funniest 
niggah ever I seen,” and he walked on medi- 
tatively with the Mare, while Elias, following 
after, shook his head many times. 


THE morning of the great race dawned bright 
andclear. Thesuncamerolling up intoacloud- 
less sky. The air was redolent of the breath 
of the spring. If the weather could make it a 
success, the Oaks would be a memorable one. 
Colonel Bill had been up with the Mare before 
daylight. No other hand but his was ever al- 
lowed to touch her; for she was the very apple 
of his eye. And as he led her out into the morn- 
ing air, and the sun shone on her glossy coat, 
the Colonel felt thatso fine an animal had never 
before pressed the turf. Her large, soft eyes, 
so full of courage and intelligence, had that 
look which only comes with perfect health ; 
and her every motion showed the fruits of the 
patient care and loving training of Colonel 
Bill. 

Her trial, made before daybreak two days 
before, had been so good that Colonel Bill had 
kept quiet about it. He wanted long odds 


against her, and proposed making the winning 


of the season on the race. There was nothing 
to be done now but to wait; and as Colonel 
Bill finally closed the stable door on the Mare, 
he exultantly heard the cheering thousands, 
and saw his beauty led back by the grand stand 
to receive proudly the ovation of the victor. 
Only one thing worried him. He had not 
heard from Grubbs. The boy ought to have 
come down the day before; still there wasa train 
at noon,and that was three hours before the race. 
Grubbs had ridden her at New Orleans and 
knew all her peculiarities thoroughly. ‘There 
was no absolute necessity for his presence, but, 
all the same, Colonel Bill would have had a 
load lifted from his mind if the boy were on 
hand. He sent Elias with a carriage to the 
depot an hour before the train was due, with 
orders to let Grubbs neither eat nor sleep, but 
to come straight to the track. From twelve 
o’clock on the Colonel scarcely had his watch 
a moment out of his hands, What was the mat- 
ter ? Why did they not hurry ? What was keep- 
ing them? The Colonel fretted and fumed. 
When 12.30 came, with no Grubbs in sight, 
the Colonel could hardly contain himself; and 
when 12.45 arrived without Grubbs, he walked 
nervously down to the road to look for him. 
It was nearly one o’clock when Elias came 
dashing out to the track, his horses’ necks cov- 
ered with foam. Colonel Bill was standing at 
the gate and ran up to the carriage. Elias gave 
him a despatch, his hand shaking so he could 


hardly hold it. It was from a friend in Nash- 
ville and contained one line: 


Grubbsy can’t come: dead drunk. 


Those most familiar with Colonel Bill’s well- 
known abilities as an artist in the use of force- 
ful English unanimously declared afterward 
that he did full justice to the occasion. When 
he finished, hypercriticism could suggest noth- 
ing to be said. The sound of the storm pene- 
trated through the stables to a loft into which 
Old Folks had crept to suffer alone and not 
be present at the triumph of his enemy. From 
the fierce energy of the sounds he knew some- 
thing had happened, and a vague hope that 
in some way he might be benefited sent the 
blood tingling through his veins. He swung 
down from the loft, not waiting for the ladder, 
and rushed out in front of the stable. The Col- 
onel was coming toward him, his eyes blood- 
shot. He was still talking about Grubbs. At 
last, exhausted, he walked over to the race- 
track fence, crossed his hands on the top plank, 
rested his chin on them, and glared into space. 

What could he do? There was not a boy 
at the track capable of riding at the weight 
who was not already engaged for the race. It 
was absurd to think of sending elsewhere for 
a jockey. No, he would have to give it up. 
All his months of labor, of care, and trouble 
went for nothing. All those winter-evening 
dreams by the big wood fires were only dreams, 
hopeless of realization. While the Mobile sta- 
ble was galloping off with the prize, the Mare 
would be standing in her stall; perhaps they 
would even say that he was afraid to start her. 
And then he thought of the recreant Grubbs, 
and lapsed into another transport. When he 
had grown quiet, only a few oaths rumbling 
in his throat like distant thunder in the gorges 
of the mountains, he felt something tugging 
at his coat-tails. He turned around, and there 
stood Old Folks. The boy touched his hat 
respectfully. 

“ Kunnel Bill,” he cried with nervous eager- 
ness, “ Kunnel Bill, plea’, sir, lemme ride de 
Mare.” 

Colonel Bill felt a little gleam of hope. It 
was with no change of expression, however, 
that he said shortly : 

“Why, you can’t ride; what do you know 
’bout ridin’ ?” 

“Kunnel Bill,” cried Old Folks sharply, 
“ef dat fool niggah Ike kin ride, I kin nde. 
Ef de Mare don’t win, you kin jes’,’” —here Old 
Folks paused a moment for a comparison, and 
then the Colonel’s awful threat to Ike came 
back to him,—“ you kin jes’ skin me an’ cut 
my black yeres off.” 

“Why, you could n’t sit on the Mare,” re- 
sponded the Colonel in a more mollified tone. 
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“ Jes’ try me,” urged Old Folks with a voice 
of keenest entreaty. “ Jes’ try me, only plea’, 
sir, try me once,” 

The Colonel looked at his watch. It was 
nearly two o’clock. The horses would be at the 
post in an hour. There was no possible hope 
of getting any one else. Then came a thought 
of the Mobile stable and the treacherous Ike. 

“ Old Folks,” said the Colonel with great 
solemnity, “ you kin ride the Mare; an’ ef you 
beat that niggah Ike I ‘ll give you mo’ money 
than ever you heard tell of in all yo’ life.” 


TuE Oaks was the big race of the meeting, 
and all Memphis turned out to see it run. The 
crowd filled the grand stand and overflowed 
into the inner field, lining the track on both 
sides. Up in the boxes young ladies in gay 
attire made little exclamations and picked out 
horses to win because they had pretty names. 
On the lawn the crowd bubbled up into excited 
groups and fell away in quiet eddies, moving 
hither and thither, filled with the fever of unrest, 
as shifting and uneasy as the yellow waves danc- 
ing away off yonder on the bosom of the Mis- 
sissippi, while all the time the brazen-throated 
ring brawled forth its odds. Everywhere there 
was motion, life. The entry of the Mobilestable, 
Cleopatra, was the strong favorite. The news- 
papershad beendiscussing her for weeks, andthe 
public had concluded that she was invincible. 

“What ’s the matter with the Colonel’s 
Mare?” asked Joe Sutton, the biggest book- 
maker in the ring, of a trainer who bet him on 
the favorite. 

“Oh, she can’t win,” was the reply; 
“ Grubbsy ’s went off on a toot and they ’ve got 
nobody to ride. It ’s a walk for Cleopatra. 
There won’t be nothing else in it.” 

“TI never heard of that boy before,” mused 
the book-maker, looking up at the list of jock- 
eys. “Q. Folks; who is he?” 

“ Only a stable-boy,” answered the trainer. 
“A little nigger that don’t know no more 
about ridin’ than you book-makers knows 
about horses.” 

Joe laughed good-naturedly and went on 
with his book, lengthening the odds against 
the Mare. A strong tip was out on Catalpa 
and Fairy Rose, the Californians, and they 
were hotly played. The Johnsons of Alabama 
sent a commission in on their entry, Kathleen 
and Elizabeth. Blue Eyes found friends, and 
so did Tantrum. The rank outsider was the 
Colonel’s Mare. 

“T ’ll lay fifty to one against Bill’s Mare,” 
yelled the Chicago plunger, one of the heavi- 
est betters in the Southern Circuit. 

“T ’ll jes’ go you a hundred,” cried a big, 
ruddy-faced young man with wide-open blue 
eyes and a tawny mustache, pushing his way 
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through the crowd. The book-maker hesitated 
a moment, and then, rubbing his odds at the 
same time, called out to his sheet-writer : 

“ All right, $5000 to $100,” and then, as the 
stranger walked away with the ticket in his 
pocket, he asked curiously: “Who is that 
fellow ?” 

“Don’t you know him?” responded the 
sheet-writer. “ Why, that ’s Colonel Bill him- 
self.” 

The Chicago plunger watched the’ Colonel 
going down the line, and he noticed that wher- 
ever the odds were particularly long, there the 
Colonel would stop, and wherever he stopped 
the odds were promptly shortened. He saw 
the Colonel at last leave the ring in the direc- 
tion of the paddock witha big bundle of tickets 
in his hand. 


THE last bell had rung and the jockeys had 
begun to mount. A big crowd was around Ike, 
who wore the blue-and-gold stripes of the Mo- 
bile stable, and who never looked more impor- 
tant in all his life. He pulled on the stirrups, 
to see if they were all nght, looked wisely at 
the arrangement of the bridle, struck his whip 
jauntily against his leg, and strutted about, 
keenly enjoying the incense wafted up to him 
by the crowd. Henevereven deigned to glance 
at Old Folks, who looked smaller and blacker 
than ever, sitting on the Mare’s back in Colonel 
Bill’s all-white colors. Old Folks pulled his cap 
over his eyes and said nothing. 

“T ain’t got no orders fur you, Old Folks,” 
said Colonel Bill, as he gave the girth a little 
final tightening. ‘“ You just lay with the bunch 
and don’t go out and make no runnin’. Ef 
you manage to stick on till you come to the 
head of the stretch the Mare ’ll eat them up. 
You don’t need no whip, for she ain’t never 
been hit in her life and would n’t understand 
it. Now go onand do your best. I ’ll never 
forgit you ef you win.” 

Old Folks answered nevera word. He pulled 
his cap down harder over his eyes and set his 
teeth together grimly, and with Colonel Bill at 
the Mare’s head, started out of the paddock. 

They made a pretty picture as they galloped 
up the brown stretch of track, one by one, with 
the sun lighting up the party-colored jackets 
of the jockeys; and the crowd cheered them 
all good-naturedly. The first from the pad- 
dock was the favorite, Cleopatra, a handsome 
chestnut. The coal-black Tantrum followed. 
Behind her, dancing across the track from side 
toside, was Blue Eyes,acoquettish bay,drinking 
in with eager ears the applause she loved so well. 
Then came the Californians, two noble chest- 
nuts. Hard behind were Kathleen and Eliza- 
beth, the Johnson entry, each with a white starin 
her forehead. Last of all was the Mare. But so 
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lithe and graceful was she, with her haughtily 
arched neck and her dainty step, that the ap- 
plause she received equaled that which greeted 
the favorite herself; and the Colonel, from his 
position ona little knoll beside the judge’s stand, 
listened to it with a thrill of passionate joy. 

All faces are nowturned towardtheheadofthe 
stretch where the start will be made. Fora few 
moments the horses and the jockeysare blended 
together. Then the red flag in thestarter’s hand 
goes down like a flash ; there is a leaping line 
of color, swiftly moving before a column of 
dust, and the race for the Oaks has begun. 

The line which has extended across the track 
from fence to fence narrows toward the inner 
rail, like a fan closing ; the dust has become a 
flaming yellow banner behind, the. sunlight 
shifting through it; the jockeys’ colors have 
begun to take separate form, and the figures 
of the horses to regain their identity. The first 
to catch the eye is Tantrum, who has shot out 
from the bunch, her gleaming black body clear 
of the field. The Californians are close be- 
hind her, with Kathleen and Elizabeth at their 
shoulders, while lke and Old Folks are locked 
half a length away. Sweeping by the grand 
stand Tantrum opens up a gap of daylight. 
‘The Californians are still second, a length be- 
fore the Johnson pair. 

The pace is growing hotter. The long necks 
of the horses are stretched, and the race is on 
in earnest. As they round the first turn, Tan- 
trum is still leading, but the distance has been 
cut downtoalength. The field behind her are 
a solid body with the horses’ heads so close to- 
gether they touch each other. Suddenly there 
is a jumble. A half-suppressed cry comes up 
from the grand stand; and out from the mass, 
like a cat tossed from a balloon, come Old Folks 
and the Mare. They look to be standing still, 
so fast do the field leave them. Colonel Bill, 
whose trained eye has not lost a movement of 
the race, turns his head away and groans, “ Cut 
down.” Five lengths, ten lengths, twenty 
lengths, the others are leaving them as the 
waves leave a wreckage. 

And now the grand stand utters a cheer of 
encouragement. The jockey once more has 
his mount in her stride. At the sound of the 
cheering the Colonel looks up. But his heart 
is like lead when he sees the awful gap be- 
tween the foremost horse and the Mare. He 
wonders, too, what ’s wrong with the saddle ; 
for the boy’s left foot is not in the stirrup. 

They are well up the back-stretch, with poor 
Tantrum slowly falling back, her race run. ‘The 
Californians are forging to the front, with Cleo- 
patra at their saddle-skirts, Ike merely steadying 
her. A length away are the field, well bunched ; 
while twenty lengths behind, out of the race, 
are Old Folks and the Mare. 
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As they thunder by the third quarter-pole, 
the Colonel rubs his eyes. Is he dreaming? Is 
the Mare really closing up the gap? He looks 
again. Old Folks is humped up on the Mare’s 
shoulders like a monkey ; and without pushing 
her, he is surely gaining ground. The Colonel’s 
heart is beating so hard he can hear each throb 
as he closes his eyes to test the truth of what 
he sees. When he opens them again, he gives 
a whoop that sounds across the reaches of the 
track like a bugle-call, for the Mare is within 
ten lengths of the bunch, and on her back, still 
cool and unflurried, sits Old Folks. 

They are nearing the fourth quarter-pole. 
Cleopatra is leading, the Californians at her 
throat-latch. Blue Eyes and Kathleen haveim- 
proved their positions. Ike has not yet moved 
on the favorite, and even at this distance the 
Colonel can see a satisfied smirk on the traitor’s 
face. Slowly, slowly the Mare is gaining. To 
the tense-nerved Colonel with his blood on fire 
it is a snail’s pace; but inch by inch until the 
inches make feet, foot by foot until the feet 
make lengths, almost imperceptibly, yet as 
surely as the tide creeps in over the sand, Old 
Folks and the Mare areclosing up their ground. 

The leaders have reached the head of the 
stretch. Cleopatra is still in front. The star- 
faced Kathleen is beside her. The Californians 
are dropping back, dying hard. Elizabeth and 
Blue Eyes are just behind. And then, cling- 
ing so close to the inner rail that his horse’s 
side seems to scrape it, to lose not an inch of 
space, is Old Folks. 

Down the stretch they come, all fighting. 
Off in front are Cleopatra and Kathleen. The 
pace is a killing one, and the field are beginning 
to falter. The Mare alone is gaining. At last 
there is no longer daylight between her and 
the hindmost horse. It is poor Tantrum, sorely 
pressed. And now she is leaving Tantrum and 
is at Blue Eyes’ throat-latch. And now Blue 
Eyes is passed, and she is at Elizabeth’s sad- 
dle-skirts. And now Elizabeth is behind her, 
and she is abreast of the Californians. There 
is an instant’s hot, sharp fight, and she has 
shaken them off, and only Cleopatra and Kath- 
leen are left out there in front, neck and neck, 
just five lengths away. But five lengths! And 
that black rascal Ike is still holding Cleopatra 
back, with something up his sleeve. 

Ten thousand eyes are upon the Mare. Ten 
thousand voices cheer her onward. Can she 
close the gap? Can she catch the leaders? 
Half the journey down the stretch is passed. 
As they swing by the eighth pole, Ike looks 
over his shoulder. He sees Old Folks’s venge- 
ful black face, just two lengths behind him! 
He loosens his last wrap and drives the spurs 
in deep. Cleopatra darts away from Kathleen 
like an unleashed hound. A moment more and 
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the Mare has rushed by; and Kathleen is strug- 
gling in a ruck behind. 

Ike is.riding the race of his life. His whole 
heart and soul are burning up. He is lifting 
his mount along; whispering to her; sparing 
the whip with the wisdom of the great jockey ; 
helping her by knee and hand and voice. But 
each time he glances behind, he sees the hated 
face of Old Folks, a little nearer. 

They have reached the first of the wall of 
faces that lines the track. All about them is 
an ocean of whirling sound. For the last time 
Ike looks over his shoulder. The final gleam 
of light between them has gone. Without look- 
ing he can see the Mare’s head gaining stead- 
ily, resistlessly. The head is at Cleopatra’s flanks. 
It has reached her saddle-skirts. Ike can feel 
the hot panting breath against his cheek. But 
swiftly the head passes the saddle-skirts, passes 
the shoulders, passes the neck, and only the 
width of another head is between it and vic- 
tory. And the judges and the timers, with 
their watches in their hands, silent and solemn, 
are standing over the finish-line just twenty 
yards away. Only a head between victory and 
defeat! Ah! Many ’s the race won and lost 
by that fateful space. 

Old Folks’s highly prized cap has blown 
off in that wild fight down the stretch. His 
round, black head is bent so low over his horse’s 
neck that his face can only be seen in glimpses, 
as he urges the Mare onward. One thing alone 
he knows. Ike is so close to him, he can touch 
him. The shouting of the thousands is only a 
dull, distant rumble. Can he never pass that 
head rising and falling there, just before him ? 
He is gaining, but slowly, slowly. And the dis- 
tance Is so terribly short. The calm-faced men 
with the watches in their hands are hardly a 
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dozen yards away. If they were only a furlong 
further, or half a furlong even. As they pass 
the Colonel not ten feet from the judge’s stand, 
the two heads are rising and falling together, not 
an inch of space in favor of the one or the other. 

The crucial moment has come. Old Folks 
digs his knees deep into the shoulders of the 
Mare, catches the reins with a grip like steel, 
and inspiring the high-strung animal beneath 
him with the fierce courage that burns in his 
own little black breast, with a last desperate, 
despairing effort he fairly carries the Mare 
across the line winner by a clear good head. 

Out from the howling thousands, like one 
shot from a cannon, comes Colonel Bill. With 
a bound he is over the fence and is off down the 
track to the Mare, his face purple from much 
cheering. Asthe Colonel springs toward her, he 
sees Old Folks with the reins still in his hand, 
swaying backward and forward in the saddle, 
his lips the color ofashes, and his face all pinched 
with pain. He barely reaches the Mare’s head 
when the boy pitches over into his arms. 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” ask a hundred voices 
as Bill, carrying the little bundle as tenderly as 
could a mother, shoves his way through the 
crowd to the Secretary’s office. 

“ Nothin’,” cries Colonel Bill fiercely, swal- 
lowing a lump in his throat. And then, as his big 
red hand wanders gently down the little leg to 
where the left foot is dangling helplessly to and 
fro, and he feels the edges of the broken bones 
sticking out through the skin, the tears gather 
so fast that the crowd becomes a blur. The 
boy winces and opens his eyes for a moment. 

“ Kunnel Bill,” he says feebly, with a ghost 
of the old sly look in the corners of his eyes, 
“ Kunnel Bill, I allays tole you dat lef’ leg wuz 
a little bogus.” 

J. J. Eakins. 


AFTER THE RACE. 





BRONTE. 


0 Bai are two ghosts upon the stair! 
One is so slender and so fair — 

The grave-light faints upon her hair, 

And falls and follows as she stirs 

With the old grace that once was hers, 
Stirs on that chill and furtive breath 
Blown from the frozen halls of death. 

A dream, a film, along the air — 

There are two ghosts upon the stair. 


There are two ghosts without the door,— 
One lofty as when first she wore 

The purple of her youth, and bore 

Her state like some young queen. Full white 
And icy as the northern light 

The death-mask on her face. And see, 

A cold flame where her heart should be! 
Calm, bitter calm, and fair and frore, 

There are two ghosts without the door. 


There are two ghosts beyond the pane — 

In all the void and vast inane, 

In all the vernal fal of rain, 

In all the diffting of the mist, 

When winds are high, when winds are whist, 
In all the long sighs of the gale, 

Two hovering wavering shapes and pale, 

In all the wide night’s dark domain, 

There are two ghosts beyond the pane. 


On wintry driving of the sleet, 

3etween those graves whose furrows meet, 
She sees a yearning face and sweet. 

All night she hears the great winds blow, 
And sees the wild white whirling snow 
Sweep up the black vault of the sky, 

And sees a shadow fleeting by 

That treads the storm with royal feet,— 
There are two ghosts upon the sleet. 


Out on the high brow of the moor, 
Night lifting all her clear-obscure, 

Or morn with primal tides washed pure, 
While skies and larks together soar, 
And the rime glimmers fresh and hoar, 
Out in the glorious golden weather, 
Knee-deep and lost in plumy heather, 
In lonely space from lure to lure 

There are two ghosts upon the moor. 


And when along heaven’s shining coasts 
The summer evening leads his hosts 

In the great train the pole-star boasts, 
She sees from purple hollows shine 

[yes with a sorrow half divine, : 


And in a mist of stars will note 
Ethereal weft of garments float,— 
Pressing from faintest farthest posts 
In heaven itself there are two ghosts. 


Or dreaming there beside the hearth * 
Of lightsome days of ancient mirth 
That cast a bloom upon the earth, 

Of shapes that filled those happy years 
Seen through the halo of her tears, 

She feels them stealing nigh and nigher 
To take the last flash of the fire, — 

Woe to that house of gloom and dearth, 
There are two ghosts beside the hearth! 


Sometimes at night about her bed 
The moonlight, in a glamour shed, 
Puts on the likeness of the dead. 

The glamour creeps along the wall, 
Far off soft voices seem to call, 

Soft footsteps falter through the room, 
She cries, and reaches in the gloom, 
And life, and light, and joy are fled,— 
There are two ghosts about her bed. 


The gentle cunning fails her hand, 

Here where they woke, they wrought, they 
planned, 

While day slides o’er the lonesome land, 

The needle poised, the pencil prone, 

Pale fingers moving with her own, 

The book, that once strange witchery threw, 

Forgotten slipt,—they read it, too,— 

Awake, asleep, astir, at stand, 

There are two ghosts at her right hand. 


What memories nestling in her heart 

With wild, sweet wings of longing start! 

The things they touched — with awful art — 
The clock’s dull tick, the walls, the doors, 
The very shadows on the floors, 

The old smiles, wake an aching fret. 

Barbed with the poison of regret 

Each moment gives a keener smart,— 

There are two ghosts within her heart! 


There are two ghosts upon the stair. 

Long since Fame spread his splendid snare ; 
Love came and camped about her there. 

Oh, love was sweet, and life was dear,— 

But hark! those voices, strong and clear, 
They wail, they thrill, she must not stay — 
Out, to the open, and away! 

Oh, love past death and death’s despair, 
There are three ghosts upon the stair! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


BY EDGAR W. NYE. 


mg” Y father was a native 

of the State of Maine 

and a relative of 

Joshua Nye, whose 

prohibitory efforts 

have so long af- 

forded _entertain- 

ment for man and beast. The family record 

extends back to Cape Cod, where many of 

our people may still be found on Buzzard’s 

Bay and toward the interior of Massachusetts. 

This fact I have kept concealed from the Nyes 

of Cape Cod up to this time, but I can no 
longer do so. 

My birthplace consisted of a small hamlet 
called Shirley, now a station on the Bangor 
and Moosehead Lake Railroad, but at that 
time a happy and peaceful neighborhood clus- 
tering about a red sawmill in the midst of a 
rich belt of white birch and gum-arabic trees. 

Few would have selected this asa birthplace, 
perhaps, but I have never had cause to regret 
it. Having now served its purpose, however, 
it seems content to recline on its laurels, and 
is in fact smaller to-day than when I chose it 
as a suitable site for my object. 

Our humble home lay in the valley of the 
bright Piscatequis, within the shadow of the 
pine-clad pinnacle of Squaw Mountain, where 
the moldy blue bloom of the huckleberry 
slumbered in the quiet shade of the hemlock, 
or wooed with sweet and cunning coolness 
the advances of the wild bear and the wood- 
chuck of the Katahdins. 

We grew for the Boston and Bangor mar- 
ket the spruce gum that rounded the cheek of 
beauty in the high schools at Waterville and 
the Christmas tree that gladdened the hearts 
of the children of the prairie. In the rich soil of 
the valley, under the tropical sun of the Skow- 
hegans, we reared the large red apple of com- 
merce, and fashioned the richly carved ox-yoke 
which hung about the well-rounded shoulders 
of the bright red steer of the Kennebeckers. 

My early life was uneventful after the 25th 
day of August, 1850, at which time I decided 
upon Shirley, and utilized it as the birthplace 
of greatness. It was, for the first three years, 
such a history as might be written of an ordi- 
nary person. Beyond getting strangled in a 
set of knitted harness by accidentally hanging 
myself over a stone wall till cut down by the 
authorities, and afterwards developing a style 
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of somnambulism which frightened the neigh- 
bors almost to death, I led a quiet life for 
three years. 

Yet we were well thought of even then, and 
were acquainted with prominent people, espe- 
cially the Hamlins and the Brownes, Stephen 
and Ephraim Browne, the uncles of Artemus 
Ward, being my father’s schoolmates. So we 
were well connected even then, and I was al- 
ready receiving a training which was to fit me 
so well in after years for the atmosphere of 
courts. 

Inthe early part ofthe latter halfofthe present 
century, and while yet a child, I girded up my 
loins and, without other luggage, traveled west- 
erly, taking with me my parents, who pleaded 
so hard to go that I could not well refuse them, 
especially as I had no other people with whom 
to leave them. Our journey was extremely ex- 
citing and filled with strarge events. The lat- 
ter part of it especially, which lay through the 
dense forests of Wisconsin, under the guidance 
of an old trapper named Thomas G. Nesbitt, 
was full of hairbreadth escapes and a notice- 
able paucity of food. 

For quite a space of time we journeyed on 
by short stages, compelled each day to eat such 
wild animals as crossed our path, whether in 
season or not, and also the unbolted meal made 
of unsifted oats, with which we also fed the 
beasts of the outfit, so that even unto this 
day the oatmeal of civilization is to me a défe 
noir of great virulence. Finally our caravan 
came to a halt in the valley of the river Kin- 
nick-Kinnick, and founded a settlement by 
treaty with the Indians, who, we found, had 
already preceded us. With the permission of 
the Government, and at the earnest solicitation 
of the Indians, we settled upon one hundred 
and sixty acres of beautiful ferns and bright 
young rattlesnakes, and it was here that my 
younger brother and an uncle were bitten by 
the cheerful fauna of that region. Whisky in- 
ternally and plug tobacco externally, however, 
soon overcame the poison of the rattlesnake. 

The Indians were extremely friendly at times, 
and preferred our salt-rising bread to the bread 
of idleness, which they had been using before 
we got there. We built up a good trade with 
them by exchanging brass rods, tin roofing, 
and pain-killer for beaver, buckskin, and gin- 
seng-root, which we afterward bartered with 
the merchants of St. Paul for salt and other 
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delicacies, such as molasses, salt mackerel, 
embroidery, gunpowder, horse medicine, and 
saleratus. We constructed a low chlet of bass- 
wood, shingling it with swamp grass, and the 
following year put in a glass window. In this 
region I grew to ladhood, studying the bene- 
fits of industry and early attaining among the 
Indians a degree of social recognition of which 
I am still justly proud. 

My life thus far had been one of earnest en- 
deavor and vigilance, but I can see now that 


TRADING WITH THE INDIANS. 


it was fitting me even then forthe position which 
I was afterward to occupy, of Justice of the 
Peace, during six of the most eventful years in 
the life of the nation. If I had thought of it 
in time, I would have studied a good deal more 
by the light of the pine-knot, but it did not oc- 
cur to me until too late to be of use to me in 
an autobiography. 

It is fair to say that my parents were very 
poor, but they were so honest that it occa- 
sionedcomment. Asthey grew olderthey found 
that their integrity had become so fixed upon 
them that they could not throw it off. I shall 
never forget the time when it came over them 
like a clap of thunder from a clear sky that this 
habit had fastened itself upon them. “ We are 
now past middle life,” they said, “and it is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks. We shall 
no doubt die as we have lived. But you,” they 
said, with much feeling, “ you are yet young. 
Your principles are still plastic; you are like 
versatile clay in your own hands. You can be 
what you will. Shun, if you can, the errors 
we have made. Do not allow any habit what- 
ever to obtain entire control over you.” 
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I now budded into manhood. It was a great 
hit. I had obtained quite an education —that 
is, mostly a practical education. I had attended 
school off and on, between massacres, by work- 
ing out in summer by the month and then at- 
tending school winters, by dint of building fires 
and sweeping out the school-house for my 
board. Of course the board was not extensive, 
but almost every day some well-to-do and fore- 
handed scholar would leave a doughnut or a 
piece of “ bread and jell” in his desk and for- 

get it, or else voluntarily give me a nice, 
durable boiled egg for writing his com- 
position for him, and so I got along real 
well and always with a blithe heart. That 
is one thing which aroused the admir- 
ation of one and all, an admiration in 
which I was at last compelied to join, 
viz: I had a blithe heart. 

Passing on rapidly over this perhaps 
dull and uninteresting portion of a 
biography, let us proceed to the actual 
moment when a boy really blooms into 
manhood, and has singlehanded and 
with bare knuckles to meet the great, 

- coarse, brutal world. 

I remember very well when the day 
came on which I was gently but firmly 
invited to angle, cut bait, or go ashore. 
It was when I had outgrown the home 
nest. I was timid and of a shrinking 
nature. So were my clothes. At this 
time I was invited to buy into the farm 
with the privilege of allowing my wages 
to go in toward the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest,— interest first, then 

principal, like the motto of a political patriot 
from New York. I made a few rapid calcu- 
lations covering one side and part of one 
end of the barn, showing that I would have 
to give up operas, balls, cigars, wine, under- 
wear, summer vacations at Newport, and my 
club; that I would have to let my beard grow, 
cover myself with metallic paint, and work very 
hard all the pleasant weather in the field, and all 
the bad weather in the barn or cellar. Thus, 
as crops and prices were, I found that my 
wages and my own share of the crop would 
pay the interest and leave a small sum each 
year which would help to make up the defici- 
ency between the actual cost of the crop and 
the price received. 

[hope I make this entirely clear to thereader. 

So I said: “ No, I think that farm life, of 
course, for those who can afford it, is the most 
independent, the most chaste and lonesome one 
of which I know; but I am not worthy of it. 
I am too restless. I am too dependent on my 
fellow-man. I want to see him and look in his 
face and catch his reflected sunshine. I can- 
not milk a cow a month without drying her up. 
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I cannot impress my own indomitable spirit of 
push and enterprise upon the hens as some can. 
I cannot pay for a team each year with gopher 
pelts as others do. I cannot stack wheat so 
that all the rain for thirteen miles will not come 
and run into the very midst of it. I am also 


too selfish to farm it, and besides, I have n’t 
the money. Give my place to some more 
worthy man.” 

There wasanother thing about it which made 
itseem imperative that I should goaway. Where 
I lived I was still regarded as a boy. I saw that 
where I had grown up and been whipped re- 
peatedly I should never be able to secure abso- 
lute reverence. There are grizzly persons there 
now, three-score years old, who have not yet 
found out that they are men, because the com- 
munity call them “the boys” yet, and address 
them by their first names, and so they have 
never shucked their boyhood; thus the smell 
and the sound of the battle of life have never 
been borne to them. They are silver-haired 
children yet, with big, fat, dimpled minds on 
which the world has made no scar. So one day, 
with tears, I turned my back upon theold home, 
which, although it had made rather a disagree- 
able specialty of industry, it seemed to me, yet 
held every element of a good home. Not as 
a fugitive with bruises and bitterness only to 
show for the past,— that would have been eas- 
ier,— but as a boy whose home had been made 
always as cheerful for him as circumstances 
would permit, I plumed my wings for the wild 
and woolen West. 

Securing second-class passage and not know- 
ing exactly whither, so that it was west, I slept 
the nights away sitting upright in a coach, and 
landed finally ina territorial town accompanied 


Boys.” 


by thirty-five cents, with which I desired to aid 
the flourishing young city in her wonderful 
growth. I was also associated with a pale yel- 
low trunk which cost three dollars and had been 
rained on, so that when I landed at Chéyenne 
the inflated thing peeled. 

I cannot think of anything sadder than to 
be associated with a trunk which has made 
claims to respectability which it was not able 
to maintain. This trunk when new had aimed 
to impress people with the idea that it was a 
leather trunk, but when adversity came, it sur- 
rendered and peeled. When the wall-paper 
came off it was quite a plain trunk, and those 
who came in contact with it did not treat it 
with respect. I went to the best hotel, regis- 
tered, and by some strange accident got a 
pretty good room; but I had to hurry and do 
it before my trunk got up there. Some would 
not have gone to the best hotel under such 
circumstances. They would also have said that 
I had no right to do so, but there is another 
way to look at that. Every hotel runs its busi- 
ness on a basis calculated to make it pay, al- 
lowing a percentage for losses in cases of this 
kind. I have been paying my percentage ever 
since, and probably paid it also when I paid 
my bill there several weeks afterward, which I 
did. But this was the nearest I ever came to 
being on the dividend side of the ledger of a 
hotel. 

It would take some time to tell how I got 
the money to pay this bill, and how the lonely 
little lop-eared, écru-colored trunk stood there 
in the baggage-room waiting for the day of 
its redemption to draw nigh; but suffice it 
that a lucky accident put me in the way of 
earning ten dollars by copying the minutes 
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of a military court-martial then in session, and 
a tall angel with wings concealed under the 
cape of a Chumley overcoat was the means. 
His name was Remington, and I earnestly 
hope that he will find, when his life is over, 
that suitable arrangements have been made 
for his comfort. 

Later I struck hard pan again, but the idea 
of despair did not enter my head. There is a 
general air of picnic and irresponsibility about 
a new country which certainly goes far to 
take the sting out of poverty. Stranded in 
New York, I would be tempted to fall from 
some elevated structure, perhaps, or with a 
shriek of despair to throw myself from the prow 
of some swift ferry-boat into the moaning tide ; 
but where all is new, and where prosperity is 
ever generous, knowing that swift changes may 
in a few years or even months darken its own 
horizon, hope is the most hardy shrub that 
hangs upon the trellis of the heart. 

(The above sentiment was written in an 
album at the age of eighteen years.) 

If a boy could be made to believe that this 
one hour or day of battle with adversity may 
be the hand-to-hand fight of his life, com- 
pared with which all others following it may 
be mere skirmishes; if he could only know or 
even believe that the sky would never be again 
so somber, or his horizon so opaque — in nine 
cases out of ten he would win; but he fears 
too often that this is the beginning only of a 
long life of despair and disappointment. At 
that time I fully expected for a few days that 
I would have to assist in 
taking care of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, as a 
lawyer friend of mine had 
already done — going to 
California in considerable 
style and returning by 
easy stages as a section 
hand. 

But the opportunity to 
do reporting at a small 
salary came to the surface 
soon after,and Iimproved - 
it. The salary was not 
large; it was not oppres- 
sive. It was not calcu- 
lated to canker the soul. 
By putting handles on it 
every Saturday evening, 
I was enabled to carry it 
home by myself, the dis- 
tance being short. I used 
it wisely, not running 
through it as some would 
have done. In this way 
at the end of the year I 
had two dollars in money 
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and a nice new set of whiskers. I also had ac- 
quired a gum overcoat, whose views one could 
easily get by being thrown in its society for a 
few minutes on a warm day. 

It was at this time that I was chosen by the 
will of the people to go and sit on the woolsack 
as Justice of the Peace. I do not quite remem- 
ber the name of my predecessor, but I think it 
was Twitter. I know that I trembled for fear 
that I should not successfully fill his place, and so 
I used to go over to the penitentiary, where he 
was stopping for a few years, to get points from 
him as to my course of action. It strikes me 
now thathisname was Twitter. Atfirst Isought 
to evade the great responsibility, and told the 
people to search far and wide and that possi- 
bly they would find a more worthy man. They 
went away and were gone quite a long time. 
Then they came back and said, No, they could 
not find any one who seemed to be raised up 
as I was, to lead our people through the doubts 
and dangers of the coming years, up into the 
glorious light of peace and prosperity. 

“ Oh, go away,” I was heard to say to them ; 
“T fear that you are joshing me.” 

I was elected quite vociferously, for the peo- 
ple of the West are a humor-loving people and 
so entered into the thing with great glee. 
Therefore, on the first of January I procured 
a compressed room with a real window in it, 
through which the glad sunlight and ’most any 
other medium-sized object came softly stealing. 
Furnishing this room by means of a little bright 
red stove and a copy of the Revised Statutes, 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 
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BRONCO SAM. 


I was ready to mete out substantial justice to 
those who would call and examine stock and 
prices. 

It was really pathetic to see the poor little 
miserable booth where I sat and waited with 
But I did not then 


numb fingers for business. 
see the pathos which clung to every cobweb 


and darkened the rattling casement. Possibly 
I did not know enough. 

I forgot to say that the office was not a 
salaried one, but solely dependent upon fees, 
the county furnishing only the copy of the 
Revised Statutes and a woolsack, slightly and 
prematurely bald. So while I was called Judge 
Nye, and frequently mentioned in the papers 
with great consideration, I was out of coal about 
half of the time, and once could not mail my 
letters for three weeks because I did not have 
the necessary postage. Friends in the Eastern 
States may possibly recall the time when my 
correspondence, from some unknown cause, 
seemed to flag. That wasthetime. Of course 
I could have borrowed the money, but I had, 
and still have, a foolish horror of borrowing 
money. I did not mind running an account, 
but I hated to borrow. 

The first business that I had was a marriage 
ceremony. I met the groom on the street. He 
asked if I could marry people. I said that I 
could to a limited extent. He said that he 
wanted to get married. I asked him to secure 
the victim, and I would get the other ingred- 
ients. He then wished to know where my office 
was. It occurred to me at that moment that 
there was no fire in the stove; also, no coal; 
also, that the west half of the stove had fallen 
in during the night. So I said that I would 
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marry them at their home. He maintained 
that his home was over eighty miles away and 
that it would consume too much time to go 
there. 

“Where are you stopping at?” I inquired 
—using the Pike County style of syntax in 
order to show that I was one of the people. 

“Well, we met here, Squire. She come in 
on the Last Chance stage, and I ’m camped 
up in Gov’ment Cajon, not fur from Soldier 
Crick. We can go out there, I reckon.” 

I did not mind the ride, so I locked my 
office, secured a book of forms, and meeting 
the young people at the livery stable went out 
with them and married them in a rambling, 
desultory sort of way. 

The bride was a peri from Owl Creek, wear- 
ing moccasins of the pliocene age. The rich 
Castilian blood of the cave-dwellers mantled 
in her cheek along with the navy-blue blood 
of Connecticut on her father’s side. Her hair 
was like the wing of a raven, and she wore a 
tiara of clam-shells about her beetling brow. 
Her bracelet was a costly string of front teeth, 
selected from the early settlers at the foot of 
Independence Mountain. With the shrewd- 
ness of a Yankee and the hauteur of. the sav- 
age she combined the grotesque grammar of 
Pike County and the charming naiveté of the 
cow-puncher. She was called Beautiful Snow. 
But I think it was mostly in a spirit of banter. 
She was also no longer young. I asked her, 
with an air of badi- 
nage, if she remem- 
bered Pizarro, but she 
replied that she was 
away from home when 
hecame through. The 
cave-dwellers were a 
serious people. Their 
plumbing was very 
poor indeed ; so also 
were their jokes. Her 
features were rather 
classic, however, and 
—I was about to say 
clean-cut,but on more 
mature thought I will 
not say that. Her 
nose was bright and 
piercing. It resem- 
bled the breast-bone 
of a sand-hill crane. 

The groom was a 
man of great courage 
and held human life 
at a very low figure. 

That is why he mar- 
ried Beautiful Snow 
without any flinching; 


also why I have re- one oF THE ROAD-AGENTS. 
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frained from mentioning his name; also why 
I kissed the bride. I did not yearn to kiss her. 
There were others who had claims on me, but 
I did not wish to give needless pain to the 
groom, and so I did it. He had no money, 
but said that he had a saddle which if I could 
use I was welcome to. I did not have any- 
thing to put the saddle on at home, but rather 
than return empty-handed I took it. 

It was soon after this that I decided to give 
my hand in marriage to my present wife. Con- 
cluding that I had more poverty than one per- 
son was entitled to, I made up my mind to 
endow some deserving young woman with a 
part of it. There was really something rather 
pathetic in the transaction, viewing it from this 
distance across the level plateau of gathering 
years. But it did not seem so then. 

The sorry office with its hollow-chested 
wood-box and second-hand stove, red with the 
rust of time and the rain of heaven, the empty 
docket, the shy assault and battery, the eva- 
sive common drunk, the evanescent homicide, 
the far-away malice prepense, the long-delayed 
uxoricide, the widely segregated misdemeanor, 
the skittish felony,— all, all seemed to warn me 
and admgnish me against matrimony, for there 
were two other justices and they got all the 
business. 

I was elected fourteen years ago, and it 
never occurred to me that it was a piece of 
political humor until last week, when I was 
thinking over my past life. 

Thus I married, and one evening while the 
town lay hushed in slumber, and only the moun- 
tain zephyr from the grim old Medicine Bow 
range rustled the new leaves of the quaking 
aspen and the cottonwood, I moved. Not hav- 
ing any piano or sideboard I did the moving 
myself. It did not take long. 

Later on, the legislature, seeing that the 
county would have to provide for me in some 
way, decided to abolish one of the other jus- 
tices. Then trade picked up. I was also ex-off- 
cto coroner. I would marry a quick-tempered 
couple in the morning, sit on the husband in 
the afternoon, and try the wife in a prelimi- 
nary way in the evening for the murder. Thus 
business became more and more brisk. Some- 
times a murderer would escape the grand jury 
and get lynched, but he did not escape me. 
If I could not try him in life’s bright summer- 
time, I could sit on him and preside over his 
inquest after the lynching. We had consider- 
able excitement, too, in those days, for the town 
was young and laws were crude. Lawyers 
were still cruder. I know this because I was 
admitted to the bar at that time myself. 

I rose early each morning while my heart 
and the dawn were breaking, and while the 
coyotes sang in the suburbs of the city. I 
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lived on the side facing the cemetery, for 
rent was cheaper there. In the early dawn 
a coyote band of soloists used to come over 
between the cemetery and my ’dobe house and 
sing. Those who have never heard a coyote’s 
chastened welcome to the jocund day do not 
know what compressed despair and unavailing 
regret can be concealed in the wail of a wild 
ammal. To a man who was doing his own 
work, and cutting enough jack-pine firewood 
before breakfast to do for the day,’ the shrill 
notes of the coyote, echoing among the gray 
slabs which marked the lonely resting-places 
of the dead, were not filled with delicious joy. 
I judge that the coyote has been politically on 
the wrong side for three or four thousand years, 
and that his sorrow has become chronic and 
his nature soured. Possibly it is something 
else, but the bitterness, the diatonic hopeless- 
ness and forbidding despair which he gets into 
one little bar of music would do a good busi- 
ness in the drama if it could be properly staged. 

The most attractive day’s work that I re- 
member was the preliminary examination of a 
band of stage-robbers, captured by Sheriff Bos- 
well and a posse in the early morning. I ex- 
amined them in the forenoon and held a double 
inquest in the evening on two gentlemen from 
a tie camp in the mountains. That was my 
busy day. I think Bronco Sam called that day 
also to be married to Mademoiselle Walk- 
Around-the-Block. Bronco Sam was a semi- 
Greaser, whose parents on his father’s side came 
from the Congo Basin and settled among the 
peanut vines and citron groves of Middle 
Georgia. I was too busy to marry him that 
day, and so he went elsewhere, fearing that if 
he put it off he might change his mind. Later 
he shot his wife, and then blowing out his brains 
instead of turning them off he closed his career 
with the regular red fire and fortissimo bass- 
drum of the new West. 

The stage-robbers had among them the gen- 
tlemanly, genial, and urbane Irvin and the 
brainy but somewhat erratic and felonious 
“ Kid.” They were captured by a band of 
gritty frontiersmen under Sheriff Boswell. Bos- 
well was not a toy frontiersman with long, 
accordion-plaited hair, tied back with blue rib- 
bon, in which at springtime the swallows come 
to build their nests and rear their young. He 
was a plain, quiet man, with the scars of Indian 
arrows all over him, the record of an early day 


‘when you could not fight Indians by means of 


a Pullman car. I always admired him because 
he cut his hair and manicured his nails even 
in the early days. Boswell was not reckless of 
human life, and in fact killed very few people, 
but if a bad man had to be captured and 
brought to camp in good order, he generally 
had the job. 
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Once I heard a shot in the hallway of my 
place, and going to the porch on the second 
floor rather cautiously, I saw the rest of the 
tragedy. Windy Smith had been shot by a 
gambler whose name I ’ve forgotten, though 
I had to try his case a day or two afterward. 
Some shouted, “ Take away his gun.” 

I said, “ Yes, certainly, take away his gun.” 
I am not a good hand to remove guns at such 
a time, but I can direct others. I was born 
to command. 

Then some one yelled, “ Lynch him.” A 
dozen healthy men made a grab for him, but 
Boswell came along then and took the gentle- 
man home with him. A day or two after, 
fearing that he would be lynched if brought 
to my office, I examined him at the court- 
house, whick also contained the jail. 

Reading a charge of wilful murder to him, 
I asked him to plead, but he said, nothing. 
Then I asked him his reason for killing Smith. 
Hehad none. His reason had fled. The scare 


he got at the time when he expected every mo- 
ment to be lynched had driven him mad. 
These road agents, however, were a pic- 
turesque little picnic party. They had prob- 
ably not slept in a house for two or three 
years, and they needed repairs. They re- 
moved their spurs and piled them up in the 


corner of the room like a large bed of cactus. 
Their side-arms and Winchesters made quite 
a little hardware store on top of my desk. 
They were disagreeable men in some respects, 
and yet they did much to elevate the stage, 
especially the Rock Creek and Black Hill 
stages. Irvin was tried finally for some minor 
felony and got nine years. On top of this, in 
some way, he was also indicted for murder 
in the first degree and got a life-sentence. 
The jailer found him in tears afterward, in 
his cell. 

“Why do you weep?” asked the gentle 
jailer, looking sadly into the uncertain light. 

“ Because,” said the sobbing outlaw, “I 
shall be so busy serving out my life-sentence 
that I do not see how in Sam Hill I am going 
to get time to serve out those nine years for 
plain robbery.” 

But incidents of six years’ life on the bench 
would require too much time and space for a 
short sketch like this, and so I will not add to 
those given already, except one which will 
show that courts do not always receive that 
respect and reverence to which they are 
entitled. 

We had a German restaurateur who could 
cook well, but prosperity overthrew his good 
resolutions, and so about every thirty days he 
would give way to a taste for the native-grown 
wines of Kentucky, and he would then start out 
as a painter and decorator of an otherwise quiet 
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and gentlemanly little town. At such times it 
became necessary to extend the strong arm of 
the law, and to issue the ukase for the arrest 
of Wilhelm in order that the peace and dignity 
of the Territory might be maintained. After 
several such arrests, and a fine with its atten- 
dant trimmings, Larry Fee, an officer, was 
again required to take him to the fountainhead 
of justice. 

“Who makes owid dot vorrand?” asked 
Fischer. 

“You will have to go before Judge Nye,” 
said the officer. 

“ Chudge Nye!” says Fischer. “ Chudge 
Nye! Dot feller dot comes down py der debo 
fen der drain gomes een? You baid your 
sweed life he ish no chudge. He looks more 
like dot beenuts poy on der drain.” 

At another time I was alone with a criminal 
called Dirty Murphy. The officer had gone 
to get witnesses for the prosecution of Murphy 
on the charge of larceny. I needed some more 
coal on the fire and I had no valet. The coal 
was down a flight of stairs in a crypt under 
the sidewalk. I could not leave D. Murphy 
alone for fear that he would steal the rapidly 
cooling stove and fly with it; so I asked him 
if it would be too much trouble for him to go 
down and a get a hod of coal for me, so that 
at his trial we could make it warm for him. 
He said certainly not. I gave him the hod, and 
although it has been something over thirteen 
years he has not yet returned. On leaving the 
woolsack to my successor I told him about 
Dirty Murphy, and said that he was liable at 
any moment day or night, footsore and weary, 
to come back, and that it would be a good 
idea to leave the door ajar for him ; but it was 
not done, and so at this writing I do not know 
where he is. 

Of course, during the six years of my judi- 
cial life I met with many reverses, especially at 
the hands of the Supreme Court, but I am proud 
to say that during all that trying time I was 
sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust 
in the people even though the higher courts 
did not sustain and soothe my decisions as I 
wish they had. 

Looking back over those eight years of life 
in the new West where a State has since blos- 
somed into being, and where the eagle’s nest 
of the snow-capped Rocky Mountains has 
given place to the mare’s nest of doubtful po- 
litical methods, I am forced to ask myself this 
question: Is there anything in the way of of- 
ficial triumph and official honor in all this that 
cannot be attained by most any bright young 
American ? Certainly not. Patient endeavor, 
untiring industry, and political purity, coupled 
with a profound intellect and massive thought- 
works, wi surely win in the struggle for prefer- 
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ment, and there is no reason why any young 
man so equipped who reads these lines may 
not ultimately rise also to a position as justice 
of the peace. 

Every year, and in fact almost every month, 
some justice of the peace dies. Who are to 
fill these places? The young men of the 
nation. The bright-eyed students and farm 


MACEINTS LETTERS TO AN 


writer to see the originals 
of Joseph Mazzini’s letters 
to an English family, now 
for the first time to be 
given to the public by Ma- 
dame Venturi, thesurviving 
daughter of William Henry 
and Elizabeth Ashurst. 

The name of Ashurst is not altogether un- 
known in America. Frequent mention of it 
occurs in the life of William Lloyd Garrison 
written by his sons, and Mr. Garrison himself 
has told us, in his introduction to a volume upon 
“ Joseph Mazzini: His Life, Writings, and Poli- 
tical Principles,” issued shortly after the exile’s 
death, that it was at Mr. Ashurst’s beautiful 
home at Muswell Hill that he first met the great 
Italian. “There,” he says,“ our personal friend- 
ship began [1846], which revolving yearsserved 
but to strengthen.” Twenty-one years later, on 
a visit to England in 1867, Mr. Garrison and 
Mazzini met again. “The interviews I had 
with him — alas, all too brief! for of his com- 
pany one could never tire— were,” says Mr. 
Garrison, “at the residence of Mr. Ashurst’s 
son... andof hisson-in-law, James Stansfeld, 
M.P.”... His “altered appearance affected me 
sadly. There were, indeed, the same dark, lus- 
trous eyes; the same classical features ; thesame 
grand intellect ; the same lofty and indomitable 
spirit; the same combination of true modesty 
and heroic assertion, of exceeding benignity and 
inspirational power, as in the earlier days, but 
physically he was greatly attenuated, stricken 
in countenance, broken in health, and evidently 
near the close of his earthly pilgrimage. But 
no marvel! During our long absence from each 
other what mighty intellectual forces he had 
brought into play! ... What hairbreadth es- 
capes, what fiery trials, had been his!” 

The intimacy between the Italian exile and 
the Ashurst family began soon after he suc- 
ceeded in proving the fact that his correspon- 
dence had for a long period been violated by 
the English Government. His letters were sys- 


hands who are just attaining their majority. 
Fit yourself, therefore, young man, that you 
may be able, when the time shall come, to 
occupy the woolsack thus left vacant by the 
death of older justices of the peace, and if you 
do so with credit to yourself I shall feel that 
this brief bit of autobiography has not been 
written in vain. 
Edgar W. Nye. 
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tematically “opened and resealed, with all the 
ignoble arts of a Fouché,” before being deliv- 
ered at his house. This, ‘incredible as it may 
seem, was done in a room set apart for such 
purposes at the Central London Post-office, 
and the information obtained by this means was 
regularly forwarded by the English Ministry to 
the Austrian Government, which was thus en- 
abled to entrap and arrest the brothers Ban- 
diera and other Venetian exilesat Naples, and to 
cause them to be shot by the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment in cold blood, without even the sem- 
blance of a trial. All these things, and the 
indignation they called forth in England, are 
matters of history, matters upon which it would 
be more interesting to dwell had the popular 
wrath been carried to the point of compelling 


the abandonment of thesystem; but that, un- 


happily, survives to this day. Special interest, 
however, lies for us in the fact that indignation 
at the wrong and sympathy for the personal sor- 
row thus inflicted upon Mazzini impelled Mr. 
Ashurst’s son and eldest daughter to seek his 
acquaintance and to invite him to their father’s 
house. It is obvious that the exile was as much 
attracted toward them as they were drawn 
toward him; for although it was his habit to 
shun English society, he at once agreed to go 
to Muswell Hill on the following Sunday, and 
it quickly became, to use his own phrase, “ an 
established institution” that he should there 
pass his Sundays with those whom he called 
his second family. The tone of his letters when 
separated from them is indeed that of a son 
and brother, and they regarded the relationship 
given and accepted as their highest honor. 
The first idea of publishing some, at least, 
of Mazzini’s letters occurred to Madame Ven- 
turi as far back as 1851, during a conversation 
with the exile’s mother. Madame Mazzini then 
suggested that her young friend should write 
her son’s life, and, as a portion of the neces- 
sary materials, gave her the complete collec- 
tion of his letters home, and allowed her to 
note down certain details and anecdotes con- 
cerning his childhood and early youth which 
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she related. Madame Mazzini said she could 
not doubt that future generations would do jus- 
tice to the patriot, the thinker, and the statesman 
in him, yet, owing to the life of solitude and con- 
cealment he had been compelled to lead, she 
feared the man would never be rightly appre- 
ciated and understood. “ It is only through his 
letters to those whom he deeply loved,” she 
added, “ that that heart of gold can be known.” 
Mazzini was compelled, in every part of the 
Continent, to lead this life of concealment, be- 
cause, being condemned to death by the seven 
governments of Italy, he was liable to extradi- 
tion in all monarchical countries save England. 
Thus “correspondence was the sole method 
of his ceaseless, persistent apostolate of Italian 
unity ; correspondence, revolutionary and po- 
litical, formed his only weapon of offense or de- 
fense in the ‘ lifelong duel between himself and 
the ignoble governments of Italy’ ; and corre- 
spondence was, in very truth, communion with 
those he loved ; the one consolation of what he 
sadly alludes to as ‘the life I haveled for twenty 
years out of thirty, a life of voluntary imprison- 
ment within the four walls of one little room.’ ” 
That such communion was a real necessity 
of his loving nature explains the childlike spon- 
taneity of the letters themselves. He wrote as 
he would have talked to his adopted family 
had he been again in England, a return to 
which he often spoke of as “ coming home.” 
The special charm of the letters now before 
us consists in the fact that even when they treat 
of political matters they remain essentially in- 
timate, personal, and confidential. They show 
us, so to speak, the other side of the medal. 
All the world is familiar with the picture drawn 
of Mazzini by the monarchical press of Europe, 
all the world has heard of the dark conspirator, 
the teacher of assassination and rapine, who, 
actuated solely by reckless ambition, aroused 
the rash, unthinking youth of Italy to rebellion 
against the paternal governments of the seven 
states into which the peninsular was divided, 
and drove them into revolts the danger of which 
he had not the courage to front himself. But 
in these letters we see for the first time the tender, 
loving nature of the man, who, during the years 
in which they were written, was tracked by the 
police of Europe like a hunted animal. 
Mazzini’s English, though by no means fault- 
less, is extremely picturesque and at times even 
eloquent, and the public will certainly agree that 
Madame Venturi has done wisely in leaving his 
occasional errors uncorrected, except inthe rare 
instances in which, to those unaccustomed to 
his style, they might obscure his meaning. 
Madame Venturi, being at the time of 
Madame Mazzini’s suggestion very young, 
and moreover diffident of undertaking the 
1 Written in 1861. 
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task assigned to her (quite unnecessarily, for it 
would be impossible for the great subject of 
the projected work to have had a biographer 
more completely equipped with the requisite 
gifts of insight, sympathy, and literary ability), 
wrote to Mazzini informing him of his mother’s 
request, and expressing her desire to accede 
to it (subject to his approval), in association 
with Maurizio Quadrio, his trusted and devoted 
friend. Although it was Mazzini’s habit to 
attach very scant importance to matters per- 
sonal to himself, he promised to help wherever 
help was possible, but added : 


My life is all contained in my writings and in 
the dominating idea of my soul — to help to cre- 
ate an Italy; a nation powerful in faith, in unity, 
and in the social European idea pre-announced 
by her emperors, her popes, her great thinkers, 
and her martyrs. My individual existence, con- 
centrated in a few affections, might well be left 
where it is — in a few tombs and in the hearts of 
those who love me. 


The nomadic and agitated life Mazzini led 
during the years that followed rendered it im- 
possible for him to furnish his would-be biog- 
raphers with the requisite materials to enable 
them to carry out his mother’s wish ; but chiefly 
owing to their urgent and repeated reminders, 
he began the autobiographical notes which 
embellish Messrs. Smith and Elder’s edition 
of his “ Life and Works,” and helped to res- 
cue from oblivion his scattered political and 
literary writings which were collected for that 
edition. 

Visiting at Muswell Hill forty years ago 
appears to have been a far more serious mat- 
ter for Londoners than it is now. By night no 
help could be obtained from railway or stage, 
and chartering a cab for the day was too ex- 
pensive a proceeding for exiles, or indeed for 
the majority of the English Aaditués. The little 
group of friends who had passed the afternoon 
and evening at Mr. Ashurst’s delightful home 
generally assembled in the porch at about 
half-past ten, to light their cigars and to journey 
together on foot as far as the Angel, Islington, 
where cabs and omnibuses were available. 

Muswell Hill quickly became to him what 
he called it, his heart’s home; and the little 
family festivities, which usually have no charm 
for outsiders, were his chief pleasure. Being 
unable to make one of the circle on the first 
day of 1847, he wrote to Miss Ashurst, “ The 
initiating day must not be allowed to pass with- 
out two words of mine reaching Muswell Hill.” 
And his letter concludes, “ Pray for me that the 
year do not elapse without my finding an oc- 
casion for acting and proving myself worthy of 
your esteem and affection.” 

The peaceful gatherings at Mr. Ashurst’s 
house were indeed soon disturbed by the news 
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of uprisings in Sicily and Naples; but the move- 
ments were partial, lacking in organization and 
quickly quenched in blood. “ The Sicilian and 
Neapolitan affairs are saddening me to the 
heart’s core,” he wrote. “Ah me, how long 
it takes to teach men their duty, and, conse- 
quently, victory!” But in September, 1847,he 
writes : 


On the whole, things [in Italy] are improving. 
Our moderates are left behind by the people; never 
mind what they print or shout in the danger, the 
real danger, that which unsettles me, is the one 
concerning unity; unity, not a Jo/itica/ crotchet, 
but the thing upon which every other depends, 
our power of doing good, our mission in the 
world, the dream of all my life, the one condition 
on which alone the Word may come to the world 
again from Italy. There is real danger for shat. 
Between our princes yielding, our moderate lead- 
ers preaching, our having never been ove coun- 
try, our hopes, our fears, our absolute political 
ignorance,—for all that is done springs from in- 
stincts, not from thoughts just now,— it is rather 
difficult to see one’s own way clearly to that. To 
such uncertainty you can attribute the enthusi- 
asm for the Pope. . . . I consider this as the last 
agony of popedom authority. And in my own 
way of feeling I would not be sorry to see a great 
institution dying, for once, in a noble manner; 
transmitting the watchword of the future before 
vanishing, rather than sinking into the Crockford 
or Tuileries mud of the English aristocracy and 
French monarchy. A moral power, like a great 
man, ought always to die so; uttering the words 
of dying Goethe, ‘‘ Let more light in.” .. . 

The true cause of the English enthusiasm about 
the Pope’s reforms, or intended reforms, is this: 
they do not esteem us; they feel toward us with 
Christian charity . . . they sincerely wish us to be 
better fed, clothed, lodged — made more comfort- 
able, on the whole. As for unity, nationality, a 
mission in and for Europe—these are treated 
like dreams, things to which we have no claim. 
I speak of course of the generality. .. . There 
is too much of the passive tendency in Christian 
courage; a logical consequence of the little value 
given by Christianity to our earthly life, which, 
after all, is the only implement that has been 
given to us for us to reach a superior life. 


When the news of the proclamation of the 
French Republic (February, 1848) reached 
London, Mazzini went immediately to Paris 
to confer with the members of the Provisional 
Government and to ascertain their probable in- 
ternational policy. He was requested by the 
People’s International League, an association 
formed at his suggestion, to present an ad- 
dress of sympathy to the new government, and 
was accompanied by Mr. Stansfeld ! and two 
other members of the league.” 

A month later the victorious insurrection 

1 Son-in-law of Mr. Ashurst, now member of Parlia- 


ment for Halifax. 
2 Messrs. Dobson Collett and W. J. Linton. 
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of Milan and the expulsion of the Austrian 
army from lower Lombardy took place, and 
Mazzini hastened to Italy. April 7 he wrote : 


I am in Italy, at Milan. At the frontier the 
custom-house officers knew me; they quoted 
to me some words from my writings. At Como 
I was surrounded by people, priests, and young 
men. . . . I felt moved, deeply moved, when I 
entered Italy, but, strange and sad to say, with- 
out joy. Never mind; if I am, asI fear, dead 
to joy, I am not dead to duty. I write by night, 
before going to bed, tired as 1am. To-morrow 
I shall plunge in the midst of all sorts of men, 
and try to see clearly the state of things. 


On the r1th he says: 


I send a paper containing an account of my 
reception here : it was such that I wished you all 
here, because I knew you would have felt happier 
than I did. 7 had felt far more in the morning 
in seeing some two thousand of our Italian sol- 
diers belonging to the Ceccopieri legion, and who 
had left en masse, at Cremona, the Austrian flag, 
passing under my windows in the midst of the 
people frantic with joy ; and they themselves look- 
ing intoxicated with the feeling of being, once in 
their life, loved by their countrymen. Still there 
was an importance in my own reception; it was 
a republican manifestation . . . it was such that 
five minutes after there came a deputation from 
the Provisional Government to invite me to go to 
them. . . . I tell you all these things because I 
know that you will be delighted with them. As for 
me, alas! it is evident that the power of rejoicing 
for myself is dead within me. I found myself cry- 
ing like a child at the sight of the soldiers of the 
Ceccopieri regiment, and I feel almost frightened 
at those demonstrations, and very much disposed 
to run away. 

I crossed the St. Gothard; there was danger, 
but the scene is sublime, Godlike. Noone knows 
what poetry is who has not found himself there, 
at the highest point of the route, on the plateau, 
surrounded by the peaks of the Alps in the ever- 
lasting silence that speaks of God. There is no 
atheism possible on the Alps. 

The government here is composed of heteroge- 
neous elements ; a majority under secret engage- 
ments to Charles Albert, a minority belonging to 
our men, but rather timid and wavering. 


It is characteristic of Mazzini that his 
thoughts were not hindered by the fact that 
“there was danger ” from turning to those left 
behind in his English “home.” In this letter 
he inclosed a violet, “ the first viola dell’ Alpi 
I saw.” It must have been gathered on the 
Italian side of the pass, where the spring flowers 
first thrust their tender heads through the melt- 
ing, and therefore dangerous, snow. By “our 
men” Mazzinimeans the party of Italian Unity, 
who were desirous of taking advantage of the 
actual defeat of Italy’s most formidable foe to 
carry on the war and to arouse the populations 
of the other Italian States to imitate the héro- 
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ism of the Milanese, and to emancipate them- 
selves from their foreign masters. The King of 
Piedmont had been compelled by the excite- 
ment of his Italian subjects to declare against the 
Austrians, to enter Lombardy with hisarmy, and 
to pose as a protector; but he was naturally 
alarmed at the prospect of a popular war. As 
. the son of a Savoyard Duke and an Austrian 
mother, he had no hereditary bias of Italian 
sentiment in the matter. The people of Italy 
are, by tradition and tendency, republican, and 
it was obviously probable that the various States, 
if once freed from foreign domination, would 
aspire to unity under a republican flag. There- 
fore, although for a while tempted by the 
bright vision of winning the crown of Italy, 
the king ultimately decided that his safest course 
was to sacrifice Lombardy by delivering up 
Milan to her former masters. He declared to 
the people that he came “to lend them that 
assistance which brother may expect from 
brother,” and he caused the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to issue a manifesto promising to await 
the settlement of the national question till 
every portion of Italy should be free; “ when 
all are free, all will speak.” But the despatches 
of English agents in Italy during this period 
inform Lord Palmerston that the king is en- 
tering Lombardy “in order to prevent the 
proclamation there of a republic,” of which 
there was imminent danger. “ The situ- 
ation of Piedmont is such that at any moment 
at the announcement that the Republic had 
been proclaimed in Lombardy, a similar move- 
ment might burst forth in the States of His 
Majesty,” and they go on to assure the 
minister that the king felt that by thus taking 
means “ to maintain order in a territory left by 
force of circumstances without a master,” he 
was acting “for the safety of all other monarch- 
ical states.” Madame Venturi, in her memoir 
of Mazzini which prefaces the volume published 
by Mr. T. A. Taylor containing “ ‘Thoughts 
on Democracy” and the “ Duties of Man,” 
has given an admirably lucid though brief 
account of the betrayal of the republican 
party by Charles Albert and the Moderates. 
She quotes frequently from the despatches, 
which, of course, remained unknown to Maz- 
zini until their publication in the Blue Books 
long after these insurrections were at an end. 
Mazzini’s military instinct, however (which 
was so remarkable as to have amounted to 
genius, and which elicited the warmest eulogi- 
ums from old and tried commanders, signally 
from Moltke), confirmed his suspicion of royal 
treachery when the king ordered the withdrawal 
of the Italian volunteers from the passes of the 
Alps which they were guarding. This order left 
open the roads into Austria, and‘ enabled the 
Austrian general Radetzky to revictual, rein- 
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force, and reorganize his army, demoralized 
by defeat. Mazzini continues: 


The Charles Albert party is intriguing very ac- 
tively,. . . stillour party [the party of Unity, which 
had faithfully accepted the program of “‘ awaiting 
the decision of the national question until all were 
free to speak”’] is strong, and I am trying to or- 
ganize it. . It will be impossible for me to 
write letters for a while, but read attentively the 
papers; you will be able to detect what I do. 

And you all, my best friends, what are you do- 
ing? I know that you are thinking of me very 
often. I am full of faith in you; I thought of you 
when on the Alps, of you when the soldiers passed 
under my windows, and I will think of you when- 
ever I will feel most deeply — @ Za vie et a la mort. 
Think of me when you are at Muswell 

Farewell, not for ever. 
Your JOSEPH. 


Hill. 


Could you know the gachis [muddle]! I have 
this morning an ouverture for an alliance of the 
republican party with Charles Albert on certain 
very liberal terms and for a ‘‘vapprochement per- 
sonnel” [with the king]. They must feel us very 
strong to come down to such a proposal after fif- 
teen years of relentless war. [Mazzini was still 
under sentence of death in Piedmont as well as 
in all the other States of Italy.] I have answered 
that I did not wish for any rapprochement per- 
sonnel. Let Charles Albert break openly with 
every diplomatic tie, every connection with other 
places Soa States], let him sign a proclama- 
tion to Italy for absolute unity, with Rome as the 
metropolis, and for an overthrow of all the other 
princes, we [the republicans] will be soldiers un- 
der his banner. Se 20, no. 


Of course the answer was no. 

Madame Venturi tells us! that the “ very 
liberal terms” of which Mazzini speaks with 
characteristic indifference to personal advance- 
ment were “ that he should constitute himself 
patron of the royal scheme of uniting Lom- 
bardy to the crown, offering him, in that case, 
power to draw up the constitution of the new 
kingdom of the north, an interview with the 
king, and the position of first minister of the 
crown.” His mode of rejecting this glitter- 
ing program — his first important public act 
after his return to Italy — is a typical example 
of his conduct as a patriot, and a sufficient an- 
swer to the charge, persistently made against 
him to this day, that he invariably put the re- 
public before every other question. He was 
then, as on every other occasion, ready to ac- 
cept unity, which was the essential condition 
of Italy’s taking her righteous place among the 
nations, at the hands of the king. 


Notwithstanding all my aversion for Charles 
Albert as the executioner of my best friends [he 
wrote] and the contempt I feel for his weak and 
cowardly nature, notwithstanding all the demo- 

1 Memoirs. 
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cratic yearnings of my own heart, yet, could I 
believe him to possess enough even of true 
ambition to usife Italy for his own advantage, I 
could cry amen. 


But Mazzini knew too much of Charles Al- 
bert to feel any real hope. He writes: 


. . . I have refused to be a M. P. for Genoa 
and for I know not what place in Piedmont, re- 
fused to be more than that with the man Charles 
Albert, refused all the offers of the tempter, and 
I remain the republican Joseph you know. Do 
not believe (this not for you but for my male 
friends) that it has been owing to pride, reaction, 
or any other narrow feeling. No; I told all tempt- 
ers the same words that I address to Charles Al- 
bert in my Manifesto. . . . Was I not right? 
Meanwhile I am here, disliked, dreaded, sus- 
pected, calumniated, threatened more than ever, 
and my writings are burnt in my native town, 
Genoa, almost under the eyes of my poor mother, 
and threatenings of death are uttered here in 
Milan. How the reaction has been produced, 
how they have spread amongst the lower class 
calumnies against me, how they contrive to make 
me appear a sort of ambitious Catiline, would 
form too long a story for me to write it. I 
feel quite strong and immovable and smiling at 
all this; but I cannot deny my feeling entirely 
an exile in my own country; feeding my soul 
with its own substance, like the pelican its little 
ones. Do not exaggerate to yourself my position 
here. . . . Iam, politically, strong enough, and 
that is the cause of the uproar; but I was speak- 
ing about myself, about Joseph, and not about 
Mazzini. . . . Will you write me a long letter 
full with particulars about all your family? And 
tell them all that I wish to write every day to 
each of them, and cannot. Still, Hey can... . 
Tell me every bit of thing concerning you and 
the family, my life is so dreary! . . . Addio: 
writing or silent, I am, ora e sempre, yours, 

JOSEPH. 


But in spite of all calumnies, busily spread 
by both open and secret enemies, Mazzini had 
done much, as will be seen by many passages 
in his letters, to enlighten the people as to the 
illusory nature of the bulletins forwarded from 
the camp ; and when at length the news came 
that Udine was retaken and that the Austrians 
were advancing upon Milan, he regained all 
his extraordinary influence. Even the Moder- 
ates, who had been denouncing him as an ally 
of Austria, turned to him in this hour of dan- 
ger, and he, mindful only of how to rescue the 
people, at once organized a committee of de- 
fense. But his measures quickly alarmed the 
king, who, having failed to buy him over, now 
managed successfully to undermine him. The 
“wretched creatures of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment” placarded the-walls of Milan with 
the official announcement that the king was 
coming to defend the city, and “the people,” 
wrote Mazzini, “believed themselves saved ; 
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they were therefore irrevocably lost.” Fully 
convinced, himself, of the king’s treacherous 
intentions, but unable to convince the deluded 
people, alone he left the city, “God knows 
with what grief,” and joined Garibaldi’s vol- 
unteers at Bergamo. How entirely Mazzini’s 
worst apprehensions were fulfilled by the king’s 
stealthy withdrawal of his troops by night, so 
leaving Milan ready for Radetzky to enter with 
his reorganized army at daybreak, is well known. 

Milan having fallen, the rest of Lombardy 
soon followed, and the Austrian rule was before 
long reinstated. Mazzini wrote to one of the 
Ashurst family (Emilie, now Madame Venturi): 


Your note, dear, the beautifully noble letter of 
S——, and the very thought of you, even if 
you had been silent all, would have strength- 
ened me in mytrials. There are a few, very few, 
chosen beings on this earth and elsewhere who 
will always have the power of saving me from 
doubt or despair. I can [may] sink, but not in 
such a manner asto make them ashamed of me, 
and you belong to these, my guardian angels. 
I am up again and at work. Between Austria 
and me cest un duel a mort. .. . 

Do not feel too sad. We — not I — had to ex- 
piate the sin of having thrown at the feet, not of 
a principle, but of a wretched man, our sacred 
flag. . . . I have seen my mother at Milan 
before the end. God bless your mama; I have 
her carbine still. 


This was a rifle which Mrs. Ashurst had 
given him just before he started for the scene 
of insurrection. She asked him one evening 
after his journey had been determined upon 
what he would best like to have as a parting 
gift. “A carbine,” he exclaimed laughingly. 
His “ second mother” scarcely knew what he 
meant, but when she remembered what the word 
stands for in Italian, she cried, “ Very well. I 
will get you the best rifle there is to be had.” 

The carbine saw but short service, but we 
get an interesting glimpse of its intrepid bearer 
in a graphic letter from Colonel Medici, whose 
column Mazzini joined. He describes the en- 
thusiasm of the volunteers at the “ unexpected 
appearance among them of the great Italian, 
rifle on shoulder, demanding to fight in their 
ranks as a simple soldier. My column,” says 
the colonel, “ always pursued by the enemy 
and menaced with destruction every moment 
by a very superior force, never wavered, but 
remained compact and united, and kept the 
enemy in check tothe last. In this march, full 
of danger and difficulty, the strength of soul, 
intrepidity, and decision which Mazzini pos- 
sesses in such a high degree never failed, and 
were the admiration of the bravest amongst us. 
His presence, his words, his courage, animated 
our young soldiers, who were, besides, proud of 
partaking such dangers with him ; . his 
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conduct has been a proof that to the greatest 
qualities of the civilian he joins the courage 
and intrepidity of the soldier.” 

It is difficult to realize that the man who 
could write thus of the great apostle of re- 
publican freedom actually, as the king’s gov- 
ernor of Palermo in 1870, cast him into prison, 

One of the most noteworthy points shown 
in this correspondence is the way in which 
upon Mazzini’s mind “ coming events cast 
their shadows before.” Thus, after the dis- 
banding of Garibaldi’s volunteers, he writes 
that “things are going on in a certain way at 
Rome,” and, having described how the Tus- 
can movement in favor of union with the other 
provinces of Italy had been “stifled by our 
own doctrinaires,” he says, “I suppose that 
toward the end of the year I shall leave the 
Lombard frontier for another, ¢f they have sense 
enough at Rome.” A little later he says, “I 
am well enough [assez dien]in health, which I 
mainly attribute to your mama’s stockings.” 
A little later he writes to Emilie: 

Iam obliged now to keep my curtains down 
on account of the sudden apparition of a man on 
a little roof dominating my window. The man 
was only looking fora hen, but it has been enough 
to frighten the friend who keeps me, and the con- 
sequence is that I cannot see the sky. 


You do not say a word, you ungrateful daugh- 


ter, about Mr. Ashurst. What is he doing? Is 
he patronizing peace as when I visited him at 
Muswell Hill? I certainly must address myself 
to Mrs. Ashurst for a long, full-of-details letter 
on Muswell Hill and its inhabitants. 


In the December of that momentous year 
he wrote to Emilie of his father’s death. His 
grief is characteristically resigned. 


But [he says] though a believer, I am a man. 
I wanted to see him before his going away. I was 
dreaming from time to time that I would still be 
able to give him a joy — one single joy — before, 
for I have given none in life, . . . to realize in 
part the idea through which I have been an exile, 
and to go to him and say, we have been sepa- 
rated, but our sufferings have achieved some good 
for our country, for our fellow creatures. To me 
success in lifetime is nothing; to him it would 
have been a supreme, all-compensating joy. . . . 
I think of my mother too, of her loneliness, and 
dream of joining her somewhere, but where, and 
when? 


Less than two months later, on the goth of 
February, 1849, the Republic was proclaimed 
at Rome, and the Pope fled ignominiously, in 
the disguise of a lackey, from a peaceful pop- 
ulation only desirous that he should remain as 
their spiritual head. Mazzini was in Tuscany 
“ vainly endeavoring to infuse one single spark 
of Italian life into the Provisional Government” 
constructed after the flight of the Grand Duke, 
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but he had already been declared a Roman 
citizen and elected a member of the Roman 
Assembly. On March 2 he wrote to the Ash- 
ursts that he was starting for the sacred city, 


feeling very gloomy, wishing for physical ac- 
tion on a barricade more than for any other 
form of activity. Everybody — Austria, Naples, 
France, England—seem to be against us. The 
foreign press is shamefully hostile. . All the 
articles I occasionally see in your press, a tissue 
of lies. . . . A blessing upon you all. Yours with 
everlasting affection, JOSEPH. 


He entered Rome on foot, alone, 


with a deep sense of awe, almost of worship. 

. Rome was to me, as in spite of her present 
degradation she still is, the temple of Humanity. 
From Rome will one day spring the religious 
transformation destined, for the third time, to 
bestow moral unity upon Europe. 


Mazzini believed that twice already God had 
chosen Rome “ as the interpreter of his design 
among the nations.” His profound and philo- 
sophic study of history taught him what, among 
his predecessors, had been revealed perhaps to 
the genius of Dante alone,—namely, that the 
subjugation of so many nations by ancient 
Rome—‘“a mere city, a handful of men” — 
was the fulfilment of the Providential design 
to prepare the world, by subjecting it to a sin- 
gle power, for the teachings of Jesus to spread 
and to cause a new life to spring up everywhere 
in the earth. “God consecrated Rome to this 
mission ; therein lay the secret of her strength.” 
Rome for the second time gave the “ Word” 
to the world by maintaining the unity of the 
spiritual hierarchy, by sustaining, in the name 
of the moral law, a desperate struggle against 
the arbitrary power of kings and feudal lords, 
and by the fruitful victory “ of mind over royal 
arms,” of spirit over matter, gained by one of 
the greatest Italians in genius, virtue, and iron 
strength of will, Pope Gregory VII. 

Mazzini’s whole being was lighted by the 
new, the coming gospel — unity of spiritual and 
temporal law, the end of the long divorce be- 
tween earth and heaven, the fresh definition 
of politics as religion in action; his life was 
an exemplification of its truth, and now, in the 
movement within the Holy City, the presenti- 
ment, the aspiration of his soul, might begin to 
find fulfilment. 

Shortly after Mazzini’s arrival the Roman As- 
sembly, foreseeing war to be inevitable, passed 
a decree investing three of its members— Maz- 
zini, Saffi, and Armellini — with the supreme ex- 
ecutive power. The new government was of 
course installed in the Quirinal, and Mazzini 
afterward comically related to the Ashursts 
how he uneasily searched for a room “ small 
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enough to feel at home in.” The letters to the 
Ashurst family during this period are of great 
historic interest, but the facts concerning the 
brief though glorious Roman Republic are so 
well known as to render quotation from them 
unnecessary here. Mazzini was able, for the 
first and only time in his life, openly to lead 
his countrymen before the eyes of the world, 
and personally to direct his country’s course ; 
Rome became the center of interest to all the 
European nations, and the eyes of all were fixed 
upon the figure of the great triumvir, whose 
measures and administration afterward caused 
Lord Palmerston to declare that “ Rome was 
never so well governed as under Mazzini’s 
rule.” 

But not even his genius, his supreme devo- 
tion, and the wonderful effect upon the people 
of his personal magnetism, could save Rome 
from the iron heel of treacherous tyranny. On 
July 2 he sadly writes, “We are conquered, 
dear Emilie; the French are in the town to 
the number of nearly 40,000 men, and Rome 
is en état de siége.” 

Mazzini remained in the city for a whole 
week after the entry of the French, wandering 
about the streets unable to tear himself away. 
It is well to mention this fact, because, even 
to the present day, numerous absurd stories are 
told of his disguises, etc., whereas he never 
condescended to any disguise in his life. The 
only means of changing his appearance, to 
which he occasionally, and always unwillingly, 
submitted at the earnest entreaty of his Eng- 
lish: friends, was shaving off his beard and 
mustache. 

In May of 1850 he went to Paris, when he 
wrote to the Ashursts : 


I am decidedly, unless arrested before, ‘‘ the 
coming man.” . . . I shall come straight forward 
to you, stop with you in half seclusion, and see- 
ing people only by tickets of admission signed by 
you during one week, if you do not send me away 
before of course. Then I shall have a room some- 
where and see /’ Univers, taking refuge, if possi- 
ble, every evening, . . . in any house belonging 
to the clan. . . . Eliza! is well; she is coming, 
it appears, with me to London. 


After passing a few months in England, Maz- 
zini returned to the “life of concealment” in 
Geneva. Toward the end of the year (1850) 
Matilda (Mrs. Biggs) and Emilie Ashurst went 
to Italy, and shortly after their arrival in Genoa 
they received, through Mazzini, the news of 
the death in childbirth of their eldest sister in 
Paris. Writing to Emilie, he says: 

. Eliza is lost to us. It is strange that it is 
from me that you are to receive the sad news, but 


_1Mr. Ashurst’s eldest daughter, then married and 
living in Paris. 
VoL. XLIII.—10. 
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I would have claimed the mournful task had I 
been with you. . . . I have lost two sisters dur- 
ing my exile, and I know that such a loss puts 
into one’s life a shadow never to be removed, a 
blank never to be filled. I cast my arms and my 
soul around you and ask you to be strong for 
your mother’s and Caroline’s and my own sake. 
I could say for Eliza’s sake, for I do not believe 
in such a thing as death. It is for me the cradle 
of a new existence. 


Tothe mother he writes, November 29, 1850: 


‘ Like the Macedonian legion, when one 
was falling, draw nearer all you that remain ; 
love each other more dearly; see, help, advise one 
another more than ever; commune with her who 
has loved and loves you all by communing more 
intimately with one another, and remember, for 
God’s sake, that there is no such thing as death 
for all that is best in us; that what people call 
death is only a transformation and step onward 
in life. Love is a vouchsafer for immortality. We 
would not scatter a single flower on a tomb if 
there was not an instinct in the soul teaching us 
that our love pleases the cherished one who is 
buried beneath, and depend upon me there is 
more truth discovered by these flashes of the vir- 
gin soul than by all the dim, painfully elaborated 
lanterns of analysis andreasoning knowledge. . . . 

And this faith of mine, which I would give all 
my actual life gladly for feeling able to infuse 
into you all, and my grieving with you all over 
our loss, and my loving you all more dearly than 
before —- that is all the consolation I can give to 
you, dearest friend. I wish I could be with you 
during these days, and it makes me feel bitterly 
the bondage of my condition. Still, I live, think, 
feel with you the best part of the day; and I 
dreamed of you all during the few hours of sleep 
I had last night. My dear, dear friend, how I 
should wish to be able to take on my own, poor, 
doomed life all your sorrows, and to yield to your 
own all the smiles that your affections have been 
yielding to it. 


Part of 1851 and 1852 was spent by Maz- 
zini in England. In August, 1852, his mother 
died suddenly in Genoa. Emilie, to whom the 
news was sent, at once went round to him at 
his lodgings, which were close to the house 
(Belle Vue Lodge, Chelsea) where she and the 
Stansfelds were living. After telling him of 
his loss she left him, at his own request, alone. 
In the evening he did not appear as usual in 
the little circle at Belle Vue Lodge, but he 
sent the following lines, written in pencil : 


I am strong, and I have nerved myself to this 
blow these last six months. Do not distress your- 
selves too much. My mother is too much a sa- 
cred thing for me not to be strong. Do not come. 
I want to be alone for one day. But write, each, 
one word of blessing; it will do me good. And 
you, Emilie, write what particulars you have. 

God bless you. Yours, 
JOSEPH. 
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The next day, Sunday, he wrote: 


I trust you go allto Muswell Hill. One day lost 
for your mother would bea sin. But if she is ill, 
and you think your news can do her harm, do 
not say the whole. Take Mazzoleni with you as 
agreed. 

The blow is hard to bear, now especially that 
I had a hope to repay within the year her long 
years of loneliness with a moment of joy. Now, 
even if I reach that moment, I shall be an exile 
on my own Jand. Perhaps it is better so. Who 
knows what can happen? I feel as if they had 
taken from me some essential part of myself; but 
I am calm and firm. She has not lost me; and 
I deeply believe that I have not entirely lost her 
and her holy influence. Tell James that I know 
all that he feels. Your notes have done me good, 
and I feel your presence and love around me. 

Yours, 
JOSEPH. 


On January 2, 1853, he left for Italy on ac- 
count of the insurrection impending at Milan, 
organized by a wide-spreading secret associa- 
tion of working-men, who before acting ap- 
pealed to him for assistance. From the frontier 
he wrote: 


I am here. I write only a few lines, dear, but 
it will be a joy to you to know that so far Iam 
safe. I arrived at four o’clock this morning, 
and as soon as I reached the place appointed I 
found that I could not stop there. A commissaire 
de police had been the evening before looking 
for Saffi, who has been, of course, walking every- 
where and showing himself to everybody. So 
that I have been obliged to go through fields and 
valleys to another house. . . . I have been think- 
ing of you allas much, I fancy, as you have been 
of me. I have been unusually well on board, and 
I fancied that it was owing to the warmth of my 
chest given by your mama’s waistcoat. Tell her 
this, and tell Bessie that had I not wrapped my- 
self in her own gift I would have been frozen to 
death. 


In a letter to William Ashurst, describing 
his journey, he says: 


The season suits the Alps, which looked to me, 
spite of cold and wind, the most sublime poem 
of eternity which has been written. It is po- 
etry leading to action, stern and rugged as duty, 
strong as faith, pure and serene like hope and 
immortality. 


The rising of the people at Milan failed, ow- 
ing to the treachery of one of the leaders, who 
at the last moment betrayed the secret of the 
conspiracy to the Austrians, and fled. Mazzini, 
having remained in the midst of the “storm 
whistling round” him as long as his presence 
could serve any useful purpose, retreated to 
Switzerland across the difficult pass of the San 
Bernadino. He wrote to one of ‘the Ashursts 
that he made the journey 
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in an open sledge, for the diligence could not pass, 
under snow, wind, and all the physical evils pos- 
sible, my horse rolling twice in the snow until I 
really began tothink . . . I would have to send 
you my last farewell from there. I could not help 
dreaming of Cain turned away from the terrestrial 
paradise, the wrath of God threatening him, the 
accursed — I, too, accursed now by all, by those 
especially who have ruined the scheme. All this 
Iscorn; the thing itself is weighing on me. . 
my best men persecuted here, in Piedmont, 
everywhere ; all our arms seized . . the lead- 
ers still in danger, the heroic workingmen of 
Milan baffled, imprisoned, and worse . the 
leaders, with their faults, will remain unknown. 
They [their names] are nothing to Italy, and J 
must be the scapegoat on whom all the faults of 
Israel will be heaped with a curse. All thisjs very 
little to me, but it is this which keeps me here 
for awhile. Were it not for this, I would fly tomy 
harbor in grief or joy — Belle Vue. 


In 1854 Mazzini’s “second mother ” died. 
Her increasing illness had been made known 
to him, and he had striven to reach England 
in time to see her once more, but absorbing 
duties withheld him. The beauty of what he 
wrote to the Ashursts could alone mitigate in 
some degree the pain to them of his absence 
in this time of sorrow. 


I receive, dear Emilie, your sad lines. ... I had 
feared, foreseen,— you know it. .. . I felt that I 
would not see her, my poor second mother, any 
more, when I left her for the last time, and I 
shall feel her loss almost as deep as my mother’s. 
Am I not one of yours? Are you not all my fam- 
ily, my chosen family, the only beings whom I can 
now love here below? It will be a heavy, dark 
cloud on what remains of life, a new, deep fur- 
row on the soul — one smile vanished forever, one 
touch of loneliness which through joys and griefs 
will never leave us. But oh, for God’s sake, and 
for her own sake, let it be only that for you, for 
Caroline, for Matilda, for William! Let it not 
be the withering, dry, atheistical despair which 
she would blame and which would make her sad 
above, but the pious, loving, consecrating grief, 
making us better — better loving, more devoted 
to the truths she taught, more bound to all that 
she loved. Let us do nothing, feel nothing, which 
she would not approve. Let death be the chris- 
tening to a renewed earnestness, to the high re- 
ligious belief, to all the immortal hopes, which 
nourished her angel soul. 

Let you all feel, as I shall, her presence more 
now than ever. Let you all believe—as you be- 
lieve in my undying affection — that death is the 
cradle of a new, purer, and happier life. It is so. 
God knows I would not give, at such a moment, 
a mere poetical instinct as a consolation. I know 
itisso. Every departure of loved beings—and ex- 
cept you, a// have departed —has made me feel 
so more and more. Your mother is living, loving, 
wanting love ; longing for your rising [some timef, 
calmly and trustfully, to her, and rewarded for 
the love she had, for the good she did and wished 
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to do, with some more power to help you on, to 
influence you with holy, virtuous thoughts. 


Mazzini’s letters during the Neapolitan Rev- 
olution are of exceptional interest because even 
more full than usual of details, making clear to 
the minds of his adopted family the complicated 
and varying relations of parties and persons 
in Italy. His own situation was very similar 
to what it had been after the Milanese move- 
ment in 1849. 

“What Louis Napoleon, Cavour, and hoc 
genus omne want,” he wrote, “is to prevent what 
they call revolution spreading.” 

The story of Garibaldi’s triumphs is well 
known, but the untiring efforts of Mazzini, the 
influence over the people of his unquenchable 
faith in nationality, and his complete self-abne- 
gation, are still almost unknown, being over- 
borne by the meretricious glory of the soldier of 
fortune who handed Italy over, for better, for 
worse, to the grasping hands of monarchy. 
Writing from his concealment in Genoa, on the 
23d of May, 1860, he excuses the “terror in all 
the dourgeoisie” at his presence among them, 
“because they fancy that to honor me would be 
war with Louis Napoleon, which would be an 
immense danger for us until we get the South.” 
He describes the military part of the scheme to 
which Garibaldi had agreed, and continues : 


The great thing is not my position; itisthe birth 
of a nation. It is worth while submitting to any- 
thing for that. Nevertheless, what you say 
of my position is perfectly true, and certainly I 
think I have never been so faithful to duty as in 
this period ; my moral suicide is complete. 


But in another letter he unconsciously shows 
the amount of suffering he was enduring. He 
who rated matters personal to himself so low 
writes, “I really feel sick at the position in 
which I am—at the vile abuse which is poured 
on me whilst I am sacrificing all the dreams 
of my life for Unity’s sake.” -And in this noble 
sacrifice he was to meet once more what he had 
already encountered so often, disappointment ; 
for the material organizer of the movement upon 
Naples, Dr. Bertani, to whom Mazzini was 
“doomed to be the Egeria,” meeting him se- 
cretly by night to instruct and inspire, received 
an unexpected visit from La Farina, Minister 
of the Interior, was “ overwhelmed” by his 
representations, and Mazzini sadly wrote to 
Mrs. Stansfeld that “ through plenty of reasons 
which I cannot explain I saw that the labor of 
two months, the aim, the whole scheme was at 
an end, destroyed at once, and the whole af- 
fair changed into a fifth or sixth reinforcement 
of Garibaldi, who wantsnone.” Later he writes : 
“You saw Garibaldi declaring himself a dic- 
tatorin the name of Victor Emmanuel. Itisbad 
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and ungenerous in one who carries help, but ay- 
thing from him just now would be welcomed.” 

Mazzini was extremely fond of birds, and 
wherever he went he was sure quickly to be 
known to the birds of the locality, who would 
soon allow him to handle them. In his place 
of concealment in Genoa he formed what he 
called a society of sparrows, who visited him 
assiduously at meal-times. At the end of one 
of his long political letters he says: 


To the society of sparrows I have added two 
hens — I have always been fond of hens — whom 
I feed after dinner, sometimes with bread and 
wine, to strengthen their constitutions against 
shocks and adversities. 


And again he remarks: 


My two sparrows are getting more friendly; 
one especially, who is my favorite because he is 
deprived of his tail. I take him up very often, at 
which he pretends to be raging, and pecks me 
very hard; then, when I open my hand, he re- 
mains there and will not stir. He, or it, never 
goes to his cage in the evening unless put in by 
me. This is all my amusement and emotion. 


Patiently, as usual, after the betrayal of Gar- 
ibaldi, Mazzini took up the broken strands of 
the disrupted Italian party (those who aimed 
before all else at making Italy a nation), and 
for this purpose he again started a newspaper. 
He went to Naples, and worked incessantly at 
writing articles, seeing people, instructing, in- 
spiring, organizing ; but amid all the turmoil, 
sorrow, and labor he never forgot the dear ones 
in England, nor lost for a moment his sense of 
humor. 

Lack of space forbids following Mazzini’s fur- 
ther movements in Italy, though perhaps at no 
period had his life been more useful to his dis- 
tracted country. His untiring vigilance seemed 
at times almost preternatural, and more than 
once the “ Sword of Italy ” and his “ magnan- 
imous ally” found their plans suddenly un- 
masked and their anti-popular ends frustrated 
by the dauntless writer of the “tiny missives 
which have shaken thrones.” But before pass- 
ing on to a few of his last letters it is Well to 
revert to one dated 1858, written to Emilie, 
who was then at Newcastle. Speaking of his 
approval of the agitation for manhood suffrage 
led by Mr. Joseph Cowen, afterward M. P. for 
Newcastle, he says, referring to his Liberal 
friends’ “ Whiggish notions” in the matter: 


They are all involved in the capital error of as- 
suming the mission of the government to be that of 
welcoming and acknowledging the educated ones, 
whilst it is that of educating those who are still 
uneducated. I take the suffrage to be the start- 
ing-point of political education — the program, as 
it were, of education given to the masses; the 
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putting before their eyes a task to be fulfilled, 
which is the preliminary stage of all education. 


In May, 1867, he wrote: 


Dearest Emilie: I have less than you have to 
say. Besides, I am feeling between the unhappy 
and the furious about the Fenians condemned. 
To-day, I think, is the Queen’s birthday. Does 
she read a newspaper? Cannot she find a wom- 
anly feeling in her heart and ask the Cabinet to 
commute the punishment? In point of fact, the 
killing of those men will prove an absolute fault.1 
Burke will be the Robert Emmet of 1867. A 
feeling of revenge will rekindle the energy of the 
discouraged Fenians. The dream will become, 
through martyrdom, a sort of religion. But that 
is not my ground. It is the legal murder reén- 
acted against a thought, a thought which ought 
to be refuted, destroyed by thought only. Burke 
and others who are now doomed are perhaps the 
only noble characters? amongst those who led — 
the trial showed them to be genuine believers in 
Irish nationality. I think they are philosophically 
and politically wrong; but are we to refute a philo- 
sophical error with hanging? To-day adeputation 
of members, Mill, James, and others, were going 
to Lord Derby to insist. .I have a very faint hope 
the Cabinet may reconsider. 


This brief notice of the letters of a great 
genius cannot be better closed than by two 
quotations which exhibit the deep and mani- 
fold love that was the mainspring of his every 
thought and action. To Mrs. Stansfeld he 
wrote from Lugano in 1871: 


Yes, dear, I love, more deeply than I thought, 
my poor, dreamt-of Italy, my old vision of Sa- 


1 It was his habit to use this word as the French do, 
as a grave mistake or error. 

2 Madame Venturi had written this, but doubtingly, 
wanting evidence. 


3 Her Catholicism. 4 Lamennais. 


THE PAUSES 


IN THE PAUSES OF HER SONG. 


vona [the fortress where he was first imprisoned]. 
Worn out, and clearly — to me — unequal as I 
now am to the task, or to rule the movement, I 
cannot get rid of the thought. I want to see, be- 
fore dying, another Italy, the ideal of my soul 
and life, start up from her three hundred years’ 
grave: this is only the phantom, the mockery of 
Italy. And the thought haunts me like the in- 
complete man in Frankenstein, seeking for a soul 
from his maker. It is the secret of all my do- 
ings, which you cannot, most likely, understand, 
and which I cannot explain by letter. 


And in January, 1872, two months before 
his death, he wrote to the same correspondent: 


I must tell you a little additional deception of 
these days. When I heard of the death of my sis- 
ter’s husband I wrote to her, offering to go and 
spend some time with her under the same roof, 
just to comfort her loneliness. She refuses on 
account of her principles,? and of what she owes 
to the memory and presumed wish of the dead hus- 
band. It is the old excommunication, and from 
her it came rather bitter to me. I do not react, 
however, and remain as I have been toward her. 


Madame Venturi has told us in her memoir 
of Mazzini how, striving to reach England in 
order to spend with the Ashursts a cherished 
anniversary, he crossed the Alps at the most 
inclement season, took cold, was seized with 
pleurisy, and died at Pisa. The longing to 
forget, if only for a brief moment in his stricken 
life, the sense of exile,—‘“ that consumption 
of the soul,” —and to be with those who so 
truly loved him, was too great for resistance ; 
but, alas! far from their ministering hands, far 
from the solace of their loving hearts, his spirit 
entered that mysterious pass “ where two can- 
not walk abreast and where, for an instant, 
souls lose sight of each other.” 4 


Stephen Pratt. 


OF HER SONG. 


SINGER who lived in a sunny land 
+4 Poured forth a song so full of cheer, 
The murmurer, listening, forgot his plaint, 
The mourner, to shed his tear. 


Oh, what a happy lot is hers, 
Said the toiling world as it heard, 
To pour forth songs as carelessly 
As joy from the throat of a bird. 


Alas, I said (for Art is long: 

I have trodden its weary way, and know), 
Could you but dream of the struggle and woe 
That come in the pauses of her song! 


Orelia Key Bell. 





A RIVAL OF THE YOSEMITE." 
THE CANON OF THE SOUTH FORK OF KING’S RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 


BY JOHN MUIR. 


ITS GENERAL CHARACTER. 


N the vast Sierra wilderness 
far to the southward of the 
famous Yosemite Valley, 
there is a yet grander val- 
ley of the same kind. It is 
situated on the south fork 

of King’s River, above the most 

extensive groves and forests of 
the giant sequoia, and beneath the shadows 
of the highest mountains in the range, where 
the cahons are deepest and the snow-laden 
peaks are crowded most closely together. It 
is called the Big King’s River Cajon, or King’s 
River Yosemite, and is reached by way of Vis- 
alia, the nearest point on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, from which the distance is about 
forty-five miles, or by the Kearsarge Pass from 
the east side of the range. It is about ten miles 
long, half a mile wide, and the stupendous rocks 
of purplish gray granite that form the walls are 
from 2500 to 5000 feet in height, while the depth 
of the valley below the general surface of the 
mountain mass from which it has been carved 
is considerably more than a mile. Thus it ap- 
pears that this new yosemite is longer and 
deeper, and lies embedded in grander moun- 
tains, than the well-known Yosemite of the 
Merced. Their general characters, however, 
are wonderfully alike, and they bear the same 
relationship to the fountains of the ancient gla- 
ciers above them. 

As to waterfalls, those of the new valley are 
far less striking in general views, although the 
volume of falling water is nearly twice as great 
and comes from higher sources. The descent 
of the King’s River streams is mostly made in 
the form of cascades, which are outspread in 
flat plume-like sheets on smooth slopes, or are 
squeezed in narrow-throated gorges, boiling, 
seething, in deep swirling pools, pouring from 
lin to lin, and breaking into ragged, tossing 
masses of spray and foam in boulder-choked 
canons,— making marvelous mixtures with the 
downpouring sunbeams, displaying a thousand 
forms,and colors, and giving forth a great 
variety of wild mountain melody, which, rolling 
from side to side against the echoing cliffs, is 

1 See also by the same writer “The Treasures of 


the Yosemite ” and “ Features of the Proposed Yo- 
semite National Park,” in THE CENTURY for August 


at length all combined into one smooth, massy 
sea-like roar. ‘ 

The bottom of the valley is about 5000 feet 
above the sea, and its level or gently sloping 
surface is diversified with flowery meadows 
and groves and open sunny flats, through the 
midst of which the crystal river, ever changing, 
ever beautiful, makes it way ; now gliding softly 
with scarce a ripple over beds of brown pebbles, 
now rushing and leaping in wild exultation 
across avalanche rock-dams or terminal mo- 
raines, swaying from side to side, beaten with 
sunshine, or embowered with leaning pines and 
firs, alders, willows, and tall balsam poplars, 
which with the bushes and grass at their feet 
make charming banks. Gnarled snags and 
stumps here and there reach out from the banks, 
making cover for trout which seem to have 
caught their colors from rainbow spray, though 
hiding mostly in shadows, where the current 
swirls slowly and protecting sedges and wil- 
lows dip their leaves. 

From this long, flowery, forested, well-watered 
park the walls rise abruptly in plain precipices 
or richly sculptured masses partly separated 
by side cafions, displaying wonderful wealth 
and variety of architectural forms, which are 
as wonderful in beauty of color and fineness 
of finish as in colossal height and mass. The 
so-called war of the elements has done them 
no harm. There is no unsightly defacement 
as yet; deep in the sky, inviting the onset of 
storms through unnumbered centuries, they 
still stand firm and seemingly as fresh and un- 
worn as new-born flowers. 

From the brink of the walls on either side 
the ground still rises in a series of ice-carved 
ridges and basins, superbly forested and 
adorned with many small lakes and meadows, 
where deer and bear find grateful homes; while 
from the head of the valley mountains other 
mountains rise beyond in glorious array, every 
one of them shining with rock crystals and 
snow, and with a network of streams that sing 
their way down from lake to lake througha laby- 
rinth of ice-burnished cafions. The area of the 
basins drained by the streams entering the val- 
ley is about 450 square miles, and the elevation 
of the rim of the general basin is from gooo to 


and September, 1890. A national park on the lines 
proposed by Mr. Muir was established by Act of Con- 
gress, dated October 1, 1890.— EDITOR. 
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= and on the frosty peaks, 
- 4 up to a height of 13,000 
feet, as well as in sheltered 
hollows and on _ level 
meadows and lake borders 
and banks of streams. 

At the head of the valley 
the river forks, the heavier 
branch turning northward, 
and on this branch there is 
another yosemite, called 
from its flowery beauty 
Paradise Valley; and this 
name might well be applied 
to the main cafion, for not- 
withstanding its tremendous 
rockiness, it is an Eden of 
plant-beauty from end to 
end. 
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THE TRIP TO THE VALLEY. 
See ae SETTING out from Visalia 
B.C. Boulder Creek Forest i 


 caconeretein . | we ride through miles and 

" | miles of wheat-fields, and 
grassy levels brown and dry 
and curiously dappled with 
low oval hillocks with min- 
iature hollows between them 
called “ hog-wallows ” ; 
then through tawny, sun- 
beaten foot-hills, with here 
and there a bush or oak. 
Here once roamed count- 
less droves of antelope, now 
utterly exterminated. By 
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upward of 14,000 feet above the sea; while the 
general basin of the Merced Yosemite has an 
area of 250 square miles, and its elevation is 
much lower. 

When from some commanding summit we 
view the mighty wilderness about this central 
valley, and, after tracing its tributary streams, 
note how every converging cafion shows in its 
sculpture, moraines, and shining surfaces that 
it was once the channel of a glacier, contem- 
plating this dark period of grinding ice, it would 
seem that here was a center of storm and stress 
to which no life would come. But it is just 
where the ancient glaciers bore down on the 
mountain flank with crushing and destructive 
and most concentrated energy that the most im- 
pressive displays of divine beauty are offered 
to our admiration. Even now the snow falls 
every winter about the valley to a depth of 
ten to twenty feet, and the booming of ava- 
lanches is a common sound. Nevertheless the 
frailest flowers, blue and gold and purple, 
bloom on the brows of the great cafion rocks, 


watercourses are dry. Feeble 
bits of cultivation occur at long intervals, but 
the entire foot-hill region is singularly silent 
and desolate-looking, and the traveler fondly 
turns his eyes to the icy mountains looming 
through the hot and wavering air. 

From the base of the first grand mountain 
plateau we can see the outstanding pines and 
sequoias 4000 feet above us, and we now as- 
cend rapidly, sweeping from ravine to ravine 
around the brows of subordinate ridges. The 
vegetation shows signs of a cooler climate; the 
golden-flowered Fremontia, manzanita, ceano- 
thus, and other bushes show miles of bloom; 
while great beds of blueand purple bells brighten 
the open spaces, made up chiefly of brodiza, 
calochortus, gilia of many species, etc., the 
whole forming a floral apron of fine texture and 
pattern, let down from the verge of the, forest 
in graceful, flowing folds. At a hef¥fht of 3000 
feet we find here and there a pine standing 
among the bushes by the wayside, lonely and 
far apart, as if it had come down from the 
woods to welcome us. As we continued to as- 
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cend the flower-mantle thickens, wafts of bal- 
sam come from the evergreens, fragrant tassels 
and plumes are shakerl above us, cool brooks 
cross the road, till at length we enter the glorious 
forest, passing suddenly out of the sunglare into 
cooling shadows as if we had entered some 
grand inclosed hall. 

We have now reached an elevation of 6000 
feet, and are on the margin of the main forest 
belt of the Sierra. Looking down we behold 
the central plain of California outspread like 
an arm of the sea, bounded in the hazy distance 
by the mountains of the coast, and bathed in 
evening purple. Orange groves and vineyards, 
fields, towns, and dusty pastures are all sub- 
merged and made glorious in the divine light. 
Finer still is the light streaming past us through 
the aisles of the forest. 

Down through the shadows we now make 
our way for a mile or 
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mill we enter the General Grant National 
Park of Big Trees, a square mile in extent, 
where a few of the giants are now being pre- 
served amid the industrious destruction by ax, 
saw, and blasting-powder going on around 
them. Still ascending we pass the little flowery 
Round Meadow, set ina superb growth of sil- 
ver firs, and gain the summit of the ridge that 
forms the west boundary of Little Boulder 
Creek Basin, from which a grand view of the 
forest is obtained,— cedar, sugar-pine, yellow 
pine, silver fir, and sequoia filling every hollow, 
and sweeping up the sides and over the top of 
every ridge in measureless exuberance and 
beauty, only a few gray rock brows on the 
southern rim of the basin appearing in all the 
sylvan sea, 

We now descend to Bearskin Meadow, a 
sheet of purple-topped grasses enameled with 





two inoneof the upper 
ravines of Mill Creek. 
Stumps, logs, and the 
smashed ruins of the 
trees cumber the 
ground; the scream of 
sawsis heard ; alumber 
village comes in sight, 
and we arrive at the 
Moore and Smith 
Mills, the end of the 
stage line. From here 
the distance to the val- 
ley in a direct line is , 
only about eighteen 
miles, and two trails 
lead to it, one of which 
traces the divide be- 
tween the waters of 
the Kahweah and 
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King’s rivers, while the 
other holds a more di- 
rect course across the basins of Big and Little 
Boulder creeks, tributaries of King’s River. 
Both ways are fairly good as mountain-trails 
go, inasmuch as you are seldom compelled to 
travel more than two miles to make an ad- 
vance of one, and less than half of the miles 
are perpendicular. A stout walker may make 
the trip to the valley ina day. But if instead 
of crossing every ridge-wave of these broad 
boulder basins a good carriage-road were built 
around the brows and headlands of the main 
river cahon, the valley could be reached in 
iess than half a day, and with the advantage of 
still grander scenery. The lower trail is the 
one commonly traveled, and upon the whole 
it is the more interesting, for it leads all the 
way through glorious forests, amid which the 
stately shafts and domes of sequoia are fre- 
quently seen. Climbing a steep mile from the 


violets, gilias, larkspurs, potentillas, ivesias, 
columbine, etc.; parnassia and sedges in the 
wet places, and majestic trees crowding forward 
in proud array to form a curving border, while 
Little Boulder Creek, astream twenty feet wide, 
goes humming and swirling merrily through 
the middle of it. Here we begin to climb 
again; ever up or down we go, not a fairly level 
mile in the lot. But despite the quick, harsh 
curves, vertical or horizontal, and the crossings 
of bogs and boulder-choked gullies, the sus- 
tained grandeur of the scenery keeps weariness 
away. The air is exhilarating. Crisp and clear 
comes the bold ringing call of the mountain 
quail, contrasting with the deep blunt bumping 
of the grouse, while many a small singer 
sweetens the air along the leafy fringes of the 
streams. 

The next place with a name in the wilder- 
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ness is Tornado Meadow. Here the sequoia 
giants stand close about us, towering above the 
firs and sugar-pines. Then follows another 
climb of a thousand feet, after which we de- 
scend into the magnificent forest basin of Big 
Boulder Creek. Crossing this boisterousstream 
as best we may, up again we go 1200 feet 
through glorious woods, and on a few miles 
to the emerald Horse Corral and Summit 
Meadows, a short distance beyond which the 
highest point on the trail is reached at Grand 
Lookout, 8300 feet above the sea. Here at 
length we gain a general view of the great 
canon of King’s River lying far below, and of 
the vast mountain-region in the sky on either 
side of it, and along the summit of the range. 
[See p. 81.] Here too we see the forest in broad 
dark swaths still sweeping onward undaunted, 
climbing the farther mountain-slopesto a height 
of 11,000 feet. But King Sequoia comes not 
thus far. The grove nearest the valley is on 
one of the eastern branches of Boulder Creek, 
five miles from the lower end. 


CHIEF FEATURES OF THE CANON. 


Gornc down into the valley we make a de- 
scent of 3500 feet, over the south shoulder, by 
a careless crinkled trail which seems well-nigh 
endless. It offers, however, many fine points of 
view of the huge granite trough, and the river, 
and the sublime rocks of the walls plunging 
down and planting their feet on the shady level 
floor. [See p. 83.| 

At the foot of the valley we find ourselves 
in a smooth spacious park, planted with stately 
groves of sugar-pine, yellow pine, silver fir, in- 
cense-cedar, and Kellogg oak. The floor is 
scarcely ruffled with underbrush, but myriads 
of small flowers spread a thin purple and yei- 
low veil over the brown needles and burrs be- 
neath the groves, and the gray ground of the 
open sunny spaces. ‘The walls lean well back 
and support a fine growth of trees, especially 
on the south side, interrupted here and there 
by sheer masses 1000 to 1500 feet high, which 
are thrust forward out of the long slopes like 
dormer windows. [See p. 85.] Three miles up 
the valley on the south side we come to the 
Roaring Falls and Cascades. They are on a 
large stream called Roaring River, whose tribu- 
tarles radiate far and wide and high through a 
magnificent basin back into the recesses of a 
long curving sweep of snow-laden mountains. 
But though the waters of Roaring River from 
their fountains to the valley have an average de- 
scent of nearly five hundred feet per mile, the 
fall they make in getting down into the valley 
is insignificant in height as compared with the 
similarly situated Bridal Veil of the old Yo- 
semite. The height of the fall does not greatly 
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exceed its width. There is one thundering 
plunge into a dark pool beneath a glorious mass 
of rainbow spray, then'a boisterous rush with 
divided current down a boulder delta to the 
main river in the middle of the valley. But it 
is the series of wild cascades above the fall 
which most deserves attention. For miles back 
from the brow of the fall thestrong, glad stream, 
five times as large as the Bridal Veil Creek, 
comes down a narrow cajion or gorge, speed- 
ing from form to form with most admirable ex- 
uberance of beauty and power, a multitude of 
small sweet voices blending with its thunder 
tones as if eager to assist in telling the glory 
of its fountains. On the east side of the fall 
the Cathedral Rocks spring aloft with impos- 
ing majesty. They are remarkably like the 
group of the same name in the Merced Yo- 
semite and similarly situated though somewhat 
higher. 

Next to Cathedral Rocks is the group called 
the Seven Gables, massive and solid at the base, 
but elaborately sculptured along the top and 
a considerable distance down the front into 
pointed gothic arches, the highest ef which is 
about three thousand feet above the valley. Be- 
yond the Gable Group, and separated slightly 
from it by the beautiful Avalanche Cafion and 
Cascades, stands the bold and majestic mass of 
the Grand Sentinel, 3300 feet high, with a split 
vertical front presented to the valley, as sheer, 
and nearly as extensive, as the front of the Yo- 
semite Half Dome. 

Projecting out into the valley from the base 
of this sheer front is the Lower Sentinel, 2400 
feet high; and on either side, the West and 
East Sentinels, about the same height, forming 
altogether the boldest and most massively sculp- 
tured group in the valley. Then follow in close 
succession the Sentinel Cascade, a lace-like strip 
of water 2000 feet long; the South Tower, 
2500 feet high; the Bear Cascade, longer and 
broader than that of the Sentinel ; Cave Dome, 
3200 feet high ; the Sphinx, 4000 feet, and the 
Leaning Dome, 3500. The Sphinx, terminat- 
ing in a curious sphinx-like figure, is the high- 
est rock on the south wall, and one of the most 
remarkable in the Sierra; while the whole series 
from Cathedral Rocks to the Leaning Dome 
at the head of the valley is the highest, most 
elaborately sculptured, and the most beautiful 
series of rocks of the same extent that I have 
yet seen in any yosemite in the range. 

Turning our attention now to the north wall, 
near the foot of the valley a grand and impres- 
sive rock presents itself, which with others of 
like structure and style of architecture is called 
the Palisades. Measured from the immediate 
brink of the vertical portion of the front, it is 
about two thousand feet high, and is gashed 
from top to base by vertical planes, making 
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it look like a mass of huge slabs set on edge. 
Its position here is relatively the same as that 
of El Capitan in Yosemite, but neither in bulk 
nor in sublime boldness of attitude can it be 
regarded as a rival of that great rock. 

The next notable group that catches the eye 
in going up the valley is the Hermit Towers, 
and next to these the Three Hermits, forming 
together an exceedingly picturesque series of 
complicated structure, slightly separated by the 
steep and narrow Hermit Cafion. The Hermits 
stand out beyond the general line of the wall, 
and in form and position remind one of the 
Three Brothers of the Yosemite Valley. 

East of the Hermits a stream about the size 
of Yosemite Creek enters the valley, forming the 
Booming Cascades. It draws its sources from 
the southern slopes of Mount Hutchings and 
Mount Kellogg, 11,000 and 12,000 feet high, 
on the divide between the middle and south 
forks of the King’s River. In Avalanche Cajion, 
directly opposite the Booming Cascades, there 
is another brave bouncing chain of cascades, 
and these two sing and roar to each other 
across the valley in hearty accord. But though 
on both sides of the valley, and up the head 
canons, water is ever falling in glorious abun- 
dance and from immense heights, we look in vain 
for a stream shaken loose and free in the air to 
complete the glory of this grandest of yosem- 
ites. Nevertheless when we trace these cascad- 
ing streams through their picturesque cafions, 
and behold the beauty they show forth as they 
go plunging in short round-browed falls from 
pool to pool, laving and plashing their sun- 
beaten foam-bells ; gliding outspreadin smooth 
shining plumes, or rich ruffled lace-work fold 
over fold; dashing down rough places in wild 
ragged aprons, dancing in upbulging bosses of 
spray, the sweet brave ouzel helping them to 
sing, and ferns, lilies, and tough-rooted bushes 
shading and brightening their gray rocky 
banks,— when we thus draw near and learn to 
know these cascade falls, which thus keep in 
touch with the rocks, and plants, and birds, 
then we admire them even more than those 
which leave their channels and fly down through 
the air. 

Above the Booming Cascades, and opposite 
the Grand Sentinel, stands the North Dome, 
3450 feet high. [See p. 87.] It is set on a long 
bare granite ridge, with a vertical front like the 
Washington Column in Yosemite. Above the 
Dome the ridgestill risesina finely drawn curve, 
until it reaches its culminating pointin the pyra- 
mid, a lofty symmetrical rock nearly 6000 feet 
above the floor of the valley. 

A short distance east of the Dome is Lion 
Rock, a very striking mass as seen from a fa- 
vorable standpoint, but lower than the main 
rocks of the wall, being only about 2000 feet 
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high. Beyond the Lion, and opposite the East 
Sentinel, a stream called Copper Creek comes 
chanting down into the valley. It takes its 
rise in a cluster of beautiful lakes that lie on 
top of the divide between the South and Mid- 
dle Forks of King’s River, to the east of Mount 
Kellogg. The broad, spacious basin it drains 
abounds in beautiful groves of spruce and sil- 
ver fir, and small meadows and gardens, where 
the bear and deer love to feed, but it has been 
sadly trampled by flocks of sheep. 

From Copper Creek to the head of the val- 
ley the precipitous portion of the north wall 
is comparatively low. The most notable fea- 
tures are the North Tower, a square, boldly 
sculptured outstanding mass two thousand feet 
in height, and the Dome arches, heavily gla- 
ciated, and offering telling sections of domed 
and folded structure. [See p.g1.] At the head 
of the valley, in a position corresponding to that 
of the Half Dome in Yosemite, looms the great 
Glacier Monument, the broadest, loftiest, and 
most sublimely beautiful of all these wonderful 
rocks. It is upward of a mile in height, and 
has five ornamental summits, and an inde- 
scribable variety of sculptured forms projecting 
or countersunk on its majestic front, all bal- 
anced and combined into one symmetrical 
mountain mass. [See p. 89.] 


THE VALLEY FLOOR. 


THE bottom of the valley is covered by 
heavy deposits of moraine material, mostly out- 
spread in comparatively smooth and level beds, 
though four well-characterized terminal mo- 
raines may still be traced stretching across 
from wall to wall, dividing the valley into sec- 
tions. These sections, however, are not appa- 
rent in general views. Compared with the old 
Yosemite this is a somewhat narrower valley, 
the meadows are smaller, and fewer acres if 
cultivated would yield good crops of fruit or 
grain. But on the other hand the tree-growth 
of the new valley is much finer; the sugar-pine 
in particular attains perfect development, and 
is a hundred times more abundant, growing on 
the rough taluses against the walls, as well as 
on the level flats, and occupying here the place 
that the Douglass spruce occupies in the old 
valley. Earthquake taluses, characteristic fea- 
tures of all yosemites, are here developed on a 
grand scale, and some of the boulders are the 
largest I have ever seen — more than a hun- 
dred feet long, and scarcely less in width and 
depth, ? 

With the exception of a small meadow on 
the river bank, a mile or more of the lower end 
of the valley is occupied by delightful groves, 
and is called Deer Park. Between Deer Park 
and the Roaring Fall lies the Manzanita Or- 
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chard, consisting of a remarkably even and 
extensive growth of manzanita bushes scarcely 
interrupted by other bushes or by trees. Be- 
yond the Roaring Fall the soil-beds are rather 
rocky, but smooth sheets occur here and there, 
the most notable of which is Blue Flat, cov- 
ered with blue and fragrant lupines; while all 
the boulder-beds are forested with noble pines 
and firs. 

The largest meadow in the valley lies at the 
foot of the Grand Sentinel. It is noted for its 
fine growth of sweet-brier rose, the foliage of 
which as well as the flower is deliciously 
fragrant, especially in the morning when the 
sun warms the dew. At the foot of the South 
Tower, near the Bear Cascades, there isa nota- 
ble garden of Mariposa tulips, and above this 
garden lies Bear Flat, extending to the head 
of the valley. It is a rather rough, bouldery 
space, but well planted, and commands glo- 
rious views of all the upper end of the valley. 

On the north side of the valley the spaces 
that bear names are the Bee Pasture, Gilia 
Garden, and Purple Flat, all lavishly flowery, 
each with its own characteristic plants, though 
mostly they are the same as those of the south 
side of the river, variously developed and com- 
bined; while aloft on a thousand niches, 
benches, and recesses of the walls are charm- 
ing rock-ferns, such as adiantum, pellzea, chei- 
lanthes, allosorus, etc., and brilliant rugs and 
fringes of the alpine phlox, Menzies pentstemon, 
bryanthus, Cassiope, alpine primula, and many 
other small floral mountaineers. 

In passing through the valley the rivermakes 
an average descent of about ‘fifty feet per mile. 
Down the canon below the valley the descent 
is 125 feet per mile for the first five miles, and 
of course the river is here one continuous chain 
of rapids. And here too are several beautiful 
falls on streams entering the cafion on both 
sides, the most attractive of which is on Boul- 
der Creek, below a fine grove. 


TYNDALL CANON. 


At the head of the valley in front of the 
monument the river divides into two main 
branches, the larger branch trending northward 
through Paradise Canon, the other eastward 
through Tyndall Cafion, and both extend back 
with their wide-reaching tributaries into the 
High Sierra among the loftiest snow-mountains 
of the range, and display scenery along their 
entire courses harmoniously related to the grand 
gorge. Tracing the Tyndall Cafion we find that 
its stream enters the valley in a most beautiful 
and enthusiastic cascade, which comes sweep- 
ing around the base of the Monument, and 
down through a bower of maple, dogwood, and 
tall leaning evergreens, making a fall of nearly 
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eight hundred feet. A few miles above the val- 
ley the declivity of the cafion is moderate, and 
nowhere does it expand into meadows of con- 
siderable width, or levels of any kind, with the 
exception of a few small lake-basins. But the 
walls are maintained in yosemitic style, and are 
striped with cascades and small sheer falls from 
1000 to 2500 feet in height. In many places 
the cafion is choked with the boulders of earth- 
quake avalanches, and these, being overgrown 
with tangled bushes, make tedious work for the 
mountaineer, though they greatly enhance the 
general wildness. Pursuing the uppersouth fork 
of the cafion past Mount Brewer, the scenery 
becomes more and more severely rocky, and 
the source of the young river is found in small 
streams that rise in the spacious snow-fountains 
of Mount Tyndall and the neighboring peaks. 


PARADISE CANON. 


RETURNING now to the main valley and as- 
cending the Paradise Cafion we find still 
grander scenery, at least for the first ten miles. 
Beneath the shadow of the Glacier Monument, 
situated like Mirror Lake beneath the Half 
Dome of Yosemite, is a charming meadow with 
magnificent trees about it, and huge avalanche 
taluses tangled with ceanothus and manzanita 
and wild cherry, a favorite pasture and hiding- 
place for bears; while the river with broad, 
stately current sweeps down through the sol- 
emn solitude. Pursuing oursavage way through 
the stubborn underbrush, and over or beneath 
boulders as large as hills, we find the noble 
stream beating its way for five or six miles in 
one continuous chain of roaring, tossing, surg- 
ing cascades and falls. The walls of the cafion 
on either hand rise to a height of from 3000 
to 5000 feet in majestic forms, hardly inferior 
in any respect to those of the main valley. The 
most striking of these on the west wall is the 
Helmet, four thousand feet in height ; and on 
the east side, after the Monument, Paradise 
Peak. [See p. 92.] Of all the grand array only 
these have yet been named. About eight miles 
up the canon we come to Paradise Valley, 
where the walls, still maintaining their lofty 
yosemitic characters, especially on the east 
side, stand back and make space for charming 
meadows and gravelly flats, while one grand 
fall not yet measured, and several smaller ones, 
pouring over the walls, give voice and anima- 
tion to the glorious mountain solitude. 


A SUMMER SCENE. 


How memorable are these Sierra experien- 
ces! Descending one day from the depths of 
the upper forest we rambled enchanted through 
the sugar-pine groves of Deer Park. Never did 
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pines seem more noble and devout in all their 
gestures and tones. The sun, pouring down 
floods of mellow light, seemed to be thinking 
only of them, and the wind gave them voice ; 
but the gestures of their outstretched arms 
seemed independent of the wind, and impressed 
us with solemn awe as if we were strangers in a 
new world. Near the Roaring Fall we came to 
a little circular meadow which was one of the 
most perfect gardensIeversaw. Itwasplanted 
with lilies and orchids, larkspurs and colum- 
bines, daisies and asters, and sun-loving golden- 
rods, violets, brier-roses, and purple geranium, 
and a hundred others whose names no one 
would care to read, though everybody would 
surely love them at first sight. One of the 
lilies (Z. Columbianum ) was six feet high and 
had eleven open flowers, five of them in their 
prime. The wind sifting through the trees 
rocked this splendid panicle above the rose- 
bushes and geraniums in exquisite poise. It 
was as if nature had fingered every leaf and 
petal that very day, readjusting every curving 
line and touching the colors of every corolla. 
Not a leaf, as far as I could see, was misbent, 
and every plant about it was so placed with 
reference to every other that the whole meadow- 
garden seemed to have been thoughtfully ar- 
ranged like a tasteful bouquet. Bees and hum- 


ming-birds made a pleasant stir, and the little 
speckle-breasted song-sparrow sang in the 
bushes near by, working dainty lines of em- 
broidery on the deep, bossy tones of the fall, 
while the great rocks looked down as if they, 
too, were considering the lilies and listening 


to the music of their bells. That memorable 
day died in purple and gold, and just as the 
last traces of the sunset faded in the west and 
the star-lilies filled the sky, the full moon looked 
down over the rim of the valley, and the great 
rocks, catching the silvery glow, came forth out 
of the dusky shadows like very spirits. 


FROM YOSEMITE TO KING’S RIVER ALONG 
THE SIERRA. 


One of my visits to the great cafion was 
undertaken from the old Yosemite along the 
Sierra, and I was so fortunate as to get into 
the valley when it was arrayed in the gay 
colors of autumn. I was eager also to see as 
much as possible of the High Sierra at the 
head of it, and of the wild mountain region 
between the two great yosemites. Had I gone 
afoot and alone as usual, I should have had a 
glorious time, with nothing to do but climb 
and enjoy. But I took a party, and mules, 
and horses, which caused much trail-making 
and miserable carnal care. We followed the 
old trail to Wawona and the Mariposa se- 
quoias, then plunged into the trackless wilder- 
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ness. We traced the Chiquita Joaquin to its 
head, then crossed the cafion of the North Fork 
of the San Joaquin below the yosemite of this 
branch, and made our way southward across the 
Middle and South Forks of the San Joaquin, 
to a point on the divide between the South Fork 
of the San Joaquinand the North Fork of King’s 
River, 10,000 feet above the sea. Here I left 
the weary party and the battered animals in 
camp to rest, while I made a three days’ excur- 
sion to Mount Humphrey, on the summit of the 
range, from the top of which, at an elevation 
of about 14,000 feet, I obtained, to the south- 
ward, grand general views of the thick crowd 
of peaks gathered about the headwaters of the 
three forks of King’s River, and northward over 
those of the San Joaquin. Returning to camp 
after my fine ramble, rich in glaciers, glacier- 
lakes, glacier-meadows, etc., I climbed the 
divide above the camp with the other moun- 
taineer of our party to gain another view of the 
King’s River country with reference to our 
farther advance. The view was truly glorious 
—peaks, domes, huge ridges, and a maze of 
canons in bewildering combinations— but ter- 
ribly forbidding as to way-making. My com- 
panion gazed over the stupendous landscape in 
silence, then sighed and said he must go home, 
and accordingly he left us next morning. I had 
still two companions and four animals to make 
a way for. Pushing on with difficulty over the 
divide, we entered the upper valley of the North 
Fork of King’s River, and traced its course 
through many smooth glacier-meadows, and 
past many a beautiful cluster of granite domes, 
developed and burnished by the ancient glac- 
iers. Below this dome region the cafion closed, 
and we were compelled to grope our way along 
its forest-clad brink until we discovered a prom- 
ising side-cafion, which led us down into the 
North Fork yosemite, past a massive projecting 
rock like El Capitan. This valley is only about 
two thousand feet in depth, and of no great ex- 
tent, but exceedingly picturesque and wild. 
The level floor was planted with beautiful 
groves of live oak, pine, libocedrus, etc., and a 
profusion of Yosemite flowers, of which the 
large tiger-lily (Z. pardalinum) is the most 
showy. The river enters the valley in a chain 
of short falls and cascades through a narrow 
gorge at the head, where there is a mirror lake 
with beautiful shores. 

After resting and sketching awhile we at 
length made a way out of this little yosemite 
by a rude trail that we built up a gorge of the 
south wall, and on to the crest of the divide be- 
tween the North and Middle Forks of the river. 
Here we gained telling views of the region 
about the head of the Middle Fork of King’s 
River,— vast mountains along the axis of the 
range, seemingly unapproachable, a broad map 
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of domes and huge ridge-waves and cafons 
extending from the summits far to the west of 
us in glorious harmony. Tracing the divide 
through magnificent forests we at length forded 
the main King’s River, passed through the se- 
quoia groves, and entered the great Yosemite 
on the gth of October, after a light storm had 
freshened the colors. With the exception of a 
few late-blooming goldenrods, gentians, and 
erigerons, the plants had gone to seed ; but the 
ripened leaves, frost-nipped, wrinkled and ready 
to fall, made gorgeous clouds of color, which 
burned in the mellow sunshine like the bloom 
of aricher summer. The Kellogg oak, willows, 
aspen, balm-of-Gilead, and the large-leafed 
maple were yellow; the mountain maple and 
dogwood red, and the meadow ferns and gen- 
eral massof the small plants purple and brown. 
The river gently gliding amid so much colored 
foliage was surpassingly beautiful, every reach 
a picture ; while the hazy Indian Summer light 
streaming over the walls softened the harsh 
angles of the rocks, and greatly enhanced their 
solemn grandeur and impressiveness. Ram- 
bling through the valley we found the squir- 
rels busy gathering their winter stores of 
pine-nuts. All the nests in the groves were 
empty, and the young birds were as big as the 
old ones, and ready to fly to warmer climates. 
The deer were coming down from the upper 
thickets on their way to the chaparral of the 
foot-hills, while the bears were eating acornsand 
getting themselves fat enough to “hole up.” 
Everything seemed to know that before long the 
storm trumpets would sound, announcing the 
end of summer and the beginning of winter. 

At the Sentinel Meadow we found a moun- 
taineer who had come across the range by the 
Kearsarge Pass to catch trout for the purpose 
of stocking a number of small streams that 
pour down the east flank of the range into 
Owens Valley. He said the settlers there had 
raised five hundred dollars for this purpose. 
By turning the courses of the smaller streams 
of the valley he caught large numbers in the 
shallows and put them into tin cans to be 
transported on mules. He had already carried 
a train-load over the pass, and said that by 
frequently changing the water at the many 
streams and lakes on the way, nearly all the 
trout were kept alive to the end of their long 
and novel excursion. 

Leaving the lively mountaineer with his 
mules and fishes, we pushed on up the Tyn- 
dall cafion by the Kearsarge trail to the first 
tributary that enters from the north. Here I 
again left the party in camp to climb Mount 
Tyndall. Returning in two days, I found that 
they had gone up the trail, taking. everything 
with them, so that, weary as I was, without 
food or blankets, I was compelled to go on in 
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pursuit. I overtook them in the pass at sun- 
down, and when I asked why they had left 
me, they said they feared I would never return 
and that they too would be lost. They had 
simply lost their wits as soon as they were left 
alone. At the foot of the pass I again left the 
party, directing them to follow the trail to 
Fort Independence, and wait there in civilized 
safety while I turned southward along the base 
of the range to climb Mount Whitney. 

From Independence we skirted the eastern 
flank of the range northward to Mono, pass- 
ing many a flood of lava and cluster of vol- 
canic cones, and gaining long, sweeping views 
of the High Sierra from the sage plains. From 
Mono [ still held on northward through Faith, 
Hope, and Charity Valleys to Tahoe, walked 
around that queen of Sierra lakes, returned 
to Mono, climbed Bloody Cafion, went down 
through the delightful Tuolumne Meadows, 
down through the junipers of Clouds’ Rest, 
down through the firs, and into Yosemite again, 
thus completing one of the wildest and most 
interesting trips conceivable. 


DESTRUCTIVE TENDENCIES. 


AT first sight it would seem that these 
mighty granite temples could be injured but 
little by anything that man may do. But it is 
surprising to find how much our impressions 
in such cases depend upon the delicate bloom 
of the scenery, which in all the more accessible 
places is so easily rubbed off. I saw the King’s 
River valley in its midsummer glory sixteen 
years ago, when it was wild, and when the 
divine balanced beauty of the trees and flow- 
ers seemed to be reflected and doubled by all 
the onlooking rocksand streams as though they 
were mirrors, while they in turn were mirrored 
in every garden and grove. In that year (1875) 
I saw the following ominous notice on a tree 
in the King’s River yosemite : 

We, the undersigned, claim this valley for the 
purpose of raising stock. 

Mr. THOMAS, 
MR. RICHARDS, 
HARVEY & Co. 


and I feared that the vegetation would soon 
perish. This spring (1891) I made my fourth 
visit to the valley, to see what damage had 
been done, and to inspect the forests. Besides, 
I had not yet seen the valley in flood, and this 
was a good flood year, for the weather was 
cool, and the snow on the mountains had been 
held back ready to be launched. I left San 
Francisco on the 28th of May, accompanied 
by Mr. Robinson, the artist. At the new King’s 
River Mills we found that the sequoia giants, as 
well as the pines and firs, were being ruthlessly 
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turned into lumber. Sixteen years ago I saw 
five mills on or near the sequoia belt, all of which 
were cutting more or less of “ big-tree” lumber. 
Now, as I am told, the number of mills along 
the belt in the basins of the King’s, Kaweah, 
and Tule rivers is doubled, and the capacity 
more than doubled. As if fearing restriction 
of some kind, particular attention is being 
devoted to the destruction of the sequoia 
groves owned by the mill companies, with the 
view to get them made into lumber and money 
before steps can be taken to save them. Trees 
which compared with mature specimens are 
mere saplings are being cut down, as well as 
the giants, up to at least twelve to fifteen feet 
in diameter. Scaffolds are built around the 
great brown shafts above the swell of the 
base, and several men armed with long saws 
and axes gnaw and wedge them down with 
damnable industry. The logs found to be too 
large are blasted to manageable dimensions 
with powder. It seems incredible that Gov- 
ernment should have abandoned so much of 
the forest cover of the mountains to destruc- 
tion. As well sell the: rain-clouds, and the 


snow, and the rivers, to be cut up and carried 
away if that were possible. Surely it is high 
time that something be done to stop the exten- 
sion of the present barbarous, indiscriminating 


method of harvesting the lumber crop. 

At the mills we had found Mr. J. Fox, bear- 
killer and guide, who owns a pack train, and 
keeps a small store of provisions in the valley 
for the convenience of visitors. This sturdy 
mountaineer we engaged to manage our packs, 
and under his guidance after a very rough trip 
we reached our destination late at night. 

Arrived in the valley, we found that the small 
grove (now under Government protection) has 
been sadly hacked and scarred by campers and 
sheep-owners, and it will be long before it re- 
covers anything like the beauty of its wildness. 

Several flocks of sheep are driven across the 
river at the foot of the valley every spring to 
pasture in the basins of Kellogg and Copper 
creeks. On the south side of the valley, in the 
basin of Roaring River, more than 20,000 
sheep are pastured, but none have ever been 
allowed to range in the valley. 


GAME AND SPORT. 


AFTER breakfast two anglers with whom we 
had fallen in on the way set forth to a big jam 
of flood timber on the south side of theriver, and 
amid its shady swirls and ripples bagged the 
glittering beauties as fast as sham flies could be 
switched to them, a hundred trout of a morning 
being considered no uncommon catch under 
favorable conditions of water and sky. This 
surely is the most romantic fishing-ground in 


the world. Nearly all the visitors to the valley 
are hunters or anglers ; they number about four 
hundred a year, and nearly all come from Owens 
Valley on the eastern slope of the Sierra, or from 
the Visalia Plains. By means of ropes and log 
foot-bridges we got across the three streams of 
Roaring River, and, passing through the fra- 
grant lupine garden of Blue Flat, which Fox 
calls the Garden of Eden, we made our per- 
manent camp in a small log cabin on the 
edge of the meadow at the foot of the Grand 
Sentinel. 

The fauna of the valley is diverse and in- 
teresting. The first morning after our arrival | 
saw the black-headed grosbeak, the Louisiana 
tanager, and Bullock’s oriole, whose bills must 
still have been stained by the cherries of the 
lowland orchards. I also noticed many species 
of woodpeckers, including the large log-cock 
(Hylotomus pileatus) and innumerable finches 
and fly-catchers. The mountain quail and 
grouse also dwell in the valley, as well as in all 
the silver-fir woods on the surrounding heights. 
The large California gray squirrel, as well as the 
Douglass, is seldom out of sight as one saunters 
through the groves, and in the cabin we were 
favored with the company of wood-rats. These 
amusing animals made free with our provis- 
ions, bathed in our water-bucket, and ran across 
our faces in the night. 

Besides our party there were two other per- 
sons in the valley, who had arrived a few days 
before us: a young student whose ambition 
was to kill a bear, and his uncle, a tough, well- 
seasoned mountaineer who had roamed over 
the greater part of the western wilderness. The 
boy did kill a bear a few days after our arrival, 
not so big and ferocious a specimen as he could 
have wished, but formidable enough for a boy 
to fight single-handed. It was jet-black, sleek, 
and becomingly shaggy ; with teeth, claws, and 
muscles admirably fitted for the rocky wilder- 
ness. After selecting certain steaks, roasts, and 
boiling-pieces, the remainder of the lean meat 
was cut into ribbons and strung about the camp 
to dry, while the precious oil was put into cans 
and bottles. Bread at that camp was now made 
of flour and bear oil, instead of flour and water, 
and bear muffins, bear flapjacks, and bear short- 
bread were the order of the day. 

The black bear is seldom found to the north 
of King’s River. Of the other twospecies,—the 
cinnamon and grizzly,—the former is more 
common. But all the species are being rapidly 
reduced in numbers. From city hunters bears 
have little to fear, but many fall before the rifles 
of the mountaineer and prospector. Shepherds 
poison, and even shoot, many in the aggregate 
every year. Pity that animals so good-natured 
and so much a part of these shaggy wildsshould 
be exterminated. If all the King’s River bears 
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great and small were gathered into this favorite 
yosemite home of theirs, they would still make 
a brave show, but they would probably number 
fewer than five hundred. 


EXCURSIONS FROM THE VALLEY. 


Tue side and head cajions of the valley offer 
ways gloriously rugged and interesting back 
into the High Sierra. The shorter excursions 
to points about the rim of the valley, such as 
Mt. Kellogg, Mt. Brewer, the North Dome, 
the Helmet, Avalanche Peak, and the Grand 
Sentinel, may be made in one day. Bear-trails 
will be found in all the cafons leading up to 
these points, and may be safely followed, and 
throughout them all and on them all glorious 
views will be obtained. 

The excursion to Avalanche Peak by way 
of Avalanche Cafion and the Grand Senti- 
nel is one of the most telling of the short trips 
about the valley, and one that every visitor 
should make, however limited as to time. 
From the top of the Sentinel the bottom of the 
valley, with all its groves and meadows and 
nearly all of the walls on both sides, is seen, 
while Avalanche Peak commands a view of 
nearly all the magnificent basin of Roaring 
River, and of the region tributary to the valley 
onthenorth and east. A good bear-trail guides 
you through the cherry brush and boulders 
along the cascades. A thousand feet above 
the valley you come to the beautiful Diamond 
Fall, 200 feet high and 40 feet wide. About 
a thousand feet higher a small stream comes 
in from the east, where you turn to the left 
and scale the side of the cafion to the top 
of the Grand Sentinel. After gazing up and 
down into the tremendous scenery displayed 
here, you follow the Sentinel ridge around the 
head of the beautiful forested basin, into which 
the cafion expands, to the summit of the peak. 
In spring the Avalanche basin and cafion are 
filled with compact avalanche snow, which 
lies long after the other canons are clear. In 
June last I slid comfortably on the surface of 
this snow from the peak down nearly to the 
foot of the Diamond Fall, a distance of about 
two miles. Of course this can only be done 
when the surface is in a melting condition or 
is covered with fresh snow. In April one might 
slide from the summit to the bottom of the 
valley, making a fall of a mile in one swift 
swish above the rocks, logs, and brush that 
roughen the way in summer. 


MTS. TYNDALL, KEARSARGE, AND WHITNEY. 


THE excursion to Mt. Tyndall from the val- 
ley and return requires about three days. You 
trace the east branch of the river from the 
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head of the valley until it forks, then trace the 
South Fork past the east side of Mt. Brewer 
until it divides into small streams, then push 
up eastward as best you can to the summit. 
The way is rather rough, but the views obtained 
of the loftiest and broadest portion of the High 
Sierra are the most comprehensive and awe. 
inspiring that I know of. It is here that the 
great western spur on Greenhorn Range strikes 
off from the main axis to the southwest and 
south, bearing a noble array of snowy moun- 
tains, and forming the divide between the Up- 
per Kern on the east and the Kaweah and 
Tule rivers on the west, while the main chain 
forms the eastern boundary of the basin of 
the Kern. Northward the streams fall into 
King’s River, eastward into Owens Valley 
and the dead salt Owens Lake, lying in the 
glare of the desert gooo feet below you. To 
the north and south far as the eye can reach 
you beholda vast crowded wilderness of peaks, 
only a few of which are named as yet. Mt. 
Kearsarge to the northward, a broad round- 
shouldered mountain on the main axis at the 
head of the pass of that name; Mt. Brewer, 
noted for the beauty of its fluted slopes; Mt. 
King, an exceedingly sharp and slender peak 
afew miles to the eastward of the Glacier monu- 
ment, and Mt. Gardiner, a companion of King. 
Within two miles of where you stand rises the 
jagged mass of Mt. Williamson, a little higher 
than Tyndall, or 14,300 feet, and seven miles 
to the southwardrises Mt. Whitney, 14,700 feet 
high, the culminating point of the range, and 
easily recognized by its helmet-shaped peak 
facing eastward. Though Mt. Whitney is a few 
hundred feet higher than Tyndall, the views 
obtained from its summit are not more interest- 
ing. Still, because it is the highest of all, every 
climber will long to stand on its topmost crag. 
Some eighteen years ago I spent a November 
night on the top of Whitney. The first win- 
ter snow had fallen and the cold was intense. 
Therefore I had to keep in motion to avoid 
freezing. But the view of the stars and of the 
dawn on the desert was abundant compensa- 
tion for all that. This was a hard trip, but in 
summer no extraordinary danger need be en- 
countered. Almostany one able to cross a cob- 
blestoned street in a crowd may climb Mt. 
Whitney. Iclimbeditonceinthenight, lighted 
only by the stars. From the summit of Mt. 
Tyndall you may descend into Kern Valley 
and make direct for Mt. Whitney, thus includ- 
ing both of these lordly mountains in one ex- 
cursion, but only mountaineers should attempt 
to gothis gait. A much easier way isto cross the 
range ofthe Kearsarge Pass, which, though per- 
haps the highest traveled pass on the continent, 
being upward of 12,000 feet above the sea, is 
not at all dangerous. The trail from the valley 
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leads up to it along extensive meadows and 
past many small lakes over a broad plateau, 
and the views from there are glorious. But on 
the east side the descent tothe base of the range 
is made in one tremendous swoop through a 
narrow cafion. Escaping from the shadowy 
jaws of the canon you turn southward to Lone 
Pine. Thenby taking the Hackett trail up Cot- 
tonwood Cafion you pass over into Kern Valley 
and approach the mountain from the west, 
where the slopes are easy, and up which you 
may ride a mule to a height of 12,000 feet, 
leaving only a short pull to the summit. But 
for climbers there is a cafion which comesdown 
from the north shoulder of the Whitney peak. 
Well-seasoned limbs will enjoy the climb of 
gooo feet required by this direct route. But 
soft, succulent people should go the mule way. 


THE TEHIPITEE VALLEY. 


THE King’s River Cajfion is also a good 
starting point for an excursion into the beau- 
tiful and interesting Tehipitee Valley, which 
is the yosemite of the Middle Fork of King’s 
River. By ascending the valley of Copper 
Creek, and crossing the divide, you will find 
a Middle Fork tributary that conducts by an 
easy grade down into the head of the grand 
Middle Fork Cafion, through which you may 
pass in time of low water, crossing the river 
from time to time, where sheer headlands are 
brushed by the current, leaving no space for a 
passage. After a long rough scramble you will 
be delighted when you emerge from the nar- 
row bounds of the great cafion into the spacious 
and enchantingly beautiful Tehipitee. It is 
about three miles long, half a mile wide, and 
the walls are from 2500 to nearly 4000 feet in 
height. The floor of the valley is remarkably 
level, and the river flows with a gentle and 
stately current. Nearly half of the floorismead- 
ow-land, the rest sandy flat planted withthe same 
kind of trees and flowers as the same kind of 
soil bears in the great cahon, forming groves 
and gardens, the whole inclosed by majestic 
granite walls which in height, and beauty, and 
variety of architecture are not surpassed in any 
yosemite of the range. Several small cascades 
coming from a great height sing and shine 
among the intricate architecture of the south 
wall, one of which when seen in front seems to 
be a nearly continuous fall about two thousand 
feet high. [See p. 96.] But the grand fall of the 
valley is on the north side, made by a stream 
about the size of Yosemite Creek. This is the 
Tehipitee Fall, about 1800 feet high. The 
upper portion is broken up into short falls and 
magnificent cascade dashes, but the last plunge 
is made over a sheer precipice about four hun- 
dred feet in height into a beautiful pool. 
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To the eastward of the Tehipitee Fall stands 
Tehipitee Dome, 2500 feet high, a gigantic 
round-topped tower, slender as compared with 
its height, and sublimely simple and massive 
in structure. Itis not set upon, but against, the 
general masonry of the wall, standing well for- 
ward, and rising free from the open sunny floor 
of the valley, attached to the general mass of 
the wall rocks only at the back. This is one 
of the most striking and wonderful rocks in the 
Sierra. [See p. 94.| ; 

I first saw this valley in 1875 when I was ex- 
ploring the sequoia belt, and again two years 
later when I succeeded in tracing the Middle 
Fork cafion all the way down from its head. 
I pushed up the cafon of the South Fork in 
November when the streams were low, through 
the great cajion, and crossed the divide by way 
of Copper Creek. The weather was threaten- 
ing, and at midnight while I lay under a tree 
on the summit I was awakened by the terribly 
significant touch of snow on my face. I arose 
immediately, and while the storm-wind made 
wild music I pushed on over the divide in the 
dark, feeling the way with my feet. At day- 
break I found myself on the brink of the main 
Middle Fork Cajion, and in an hour or two 
gained the bottom of it, and pushed down 
along the river-bank below the edge of the 
storm-cloud. After crossing and recrossing the 
river again and again, and breaking a way 
through chaparral and boulders, with here 
and there an open spot gloriously painted with 
the colors of autumn, I at length reached 
Tehipitee. I was safe; for all the ground was 
now familiar. The storm was behind me. The 
sun was shining clear, shedding floods of gold 
over the tinted meadows, and fern-flats, and 
groves. The valley was purely wild. Not a 
trace, however faint, could I see of man or any 
of his animals, but of nature’s animals many. 
I had been out of provisions for two days, and 
at least one more hunger-day was before me, 
but still I lingered sketching and gazing en- 
chanted. As I sauntered up to the foot of Te- 
hipitee Fall a fat buck with wide branching 
antlers bounded past me from the edge of the 
pool within a stone’s-throw, and in the middle 
of the valley he was joined by three others, mak- 
ing fine romantic pictures as they crossed the 
sunny meadow. 

A mile below the fall I met a grizzly bear 
eating acorns under one of the large Kellogg 
oaks. He either heard my crunching steps on 
the gravel or caught scent of me, for a few 
minutes after I saw him he stopped eating and 
came slowly lumbering toward me, stopping 
every few yards to listen. I was a little afraid, 
and stole slowly off to one side, and crouched 
back of a large libocedrus tree. He came on 
within a dozen yards of me, and I had a good 
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quiet look into his eyes—the first grizzly I 
had ever seen at home. Turning his head he 
chanced to catch sight of me; after a long 
studious stare, he good-naturedly turned away 
and wallowed off into the chaparral. So per- 
fectly wild and romantic was Tehipitee in those 
days. Whether it remains unchanged I cannot 
tell, for I have not seen it since. 


THE NEED OF ANOTHER GREAT NATIONAL 
PARK. 


I FANCY the time is not distant when this 
wonderful region will be opened to the world 
—when a road will be built up the South Fork 
of King’s River through the sequoia groves, 
into the great cafion, and thence across the 
divide and down the Middle Fork Cafion to Te- 
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hipitee ; thence through the valley and down 
the cafion to the confluence of the Middle and 
South Forks, and up to the sequoia groves to 
the point of beginning. Some of the sequoia 
groves were last year included in the national 
reservations of Sequoia and General Grant 
Parks. But all of this wonderful King’s River 
region, together with the Kaweah and Tule 
sequoias, should be comprehended in one grand 


‘national park. This region contains no mines 


of consequence, it is too high and too. rocky 
for agriculture, and even the lumber industry 
need suffer no unreasonable restriction. Let 
our law-givers then make haste before it is too 
late to set apart this surpassingly glorious re- 
gion for the recreation and well-being of hu- 
manity, and all the world will rise up and call 
them blessed. 
John Muir. 


[The illustrations of this article were drawn by Charles D. Robinson from nature or from sketches from 
nature made by himself or, in three instances, by Mr. Muir.— EDITOR. ] 
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== NE of the seven houses 
in Pawnee faced to- 
4% wardthesouth. It was 


f the house where Mrs. . 


Dyerlived. The other 
* houses faced the west. 
8 The railroad track was 
across the street from 
these houses, with a 
ay 3 broad plank walk and 
a little unpainted box of a station. 

The houses in Pawnee were all one-story 
wooden buildings, with the gable-ends toward 
the street. Mrs. Dyer’s house was painted a 
dull red; the other houses were not painted. 

It had been a warm day and the sun had 
shone glaringly on the unbroken prairie around 
Pawnee. 

The town was on a slight rise of ground. 
You could see more than twenty miles in three 
directions. A narrow strip of woods broke the 
view on the north, half a mile away. 

Mrs. Dyer stood in her front door and looked 
off over the prairie. The railroad track wound 
away toward the south and disappeared where 
the earth and sky seemed to meet. The sun 
was going down and the short thin prairie-grass 
looked white and gold. The railroad track 
shone like silver. There were no clouds. In 
places the blue of the sky was so light that it 
was almost white. The air was cool and clear 
after the warm day. 

“The sun’s going down without any fuss 
to-night,” Mrs. Dyer said, sitting.down on the 
doorstep. “Just droppin’ off the edge, like the 
string that held it had been cut.” 

VoL. XLIII.— 13—14. 


She folded her arms in her lap and turned 
her face away from the bright light. She was 
a small, old woman with thin features. She 
wore her hair, which was still very black, 
combed smoothly behind her ears. Her eyes 
were black, with a keen look of resistance in 
them. This look was emphasized in the lines 
around her mouth. 

Mrs. Dyer lived alone. Her son kept a lit- 
tle store and the post-office in the front room 
of one of the other houses. Two years before 
when her husband had died Mrs. Dyer had 
come west to be near her son. Her son had in- 
vited her to live with them, but she had refused. 

“You ain’t got rcom for yourown. I didn’t 
come out here to be beholden to anybody. I ’ll 
have my own place, and you ’ll see enough of 
me, dodgin’ in and out, as it is.” 

She had spent the greater part of the time 
watching the carpenters at work on her house, 
during her forced stay at her son’s, urging them 
to work faster, and at last in her impatience 
moved in before they had finished shingling 
the roof. She had decided to postpone the 
plastering until some time when she should go 
away on a visit. 

The sun had gone down. The air was a 
soft gray and very still. 

“ Well, I mustn’tsit here gettin’ the cramps,” 
she said, getting up from the step. “I do say 
I ain’t seen them mover wagons before. I 
wonder now if they ’ve stopped since I been 
sitting here. They camped near enough! I 
suppose they 'Il buy something up to the store. 
The movers bring in John quite a little, off and 
on. There comes John up this way. I wonder 
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now what he’s comin’ up here for. What you 
want, John? They ain't anything the matter, 
is they ?” she called. 

John came slowly toward her. He was a 
large man, but his clothes, which hung loosely, 
gave him the appearance of being thin. He 
wore a soft felt hat pulled well over his fore- 
head. His eyes were like his mother’s in color, 
but there was none of the determination in 
them. 1 
“Have you seen the movers campin’ over 
yonder?” he asked, pointing across the prairie. 

“Yes, I just was lookin’ at them when I see 
you comin’ up.” 

“ Well, they was just two of them up to the 
store, and they was evil-lookin’, I can tell you. 
Marthy was in the store and see them, and she 
would have it you must come over and stay to 
our house to-night.” 

“ Why, I ain’t afraid of movers, as I know 
of.” 

“She don’t want to think of you stayin’ here 
by yourself, and I ’Il own I don’t neither.” 

“ Well, I ain’t goin’ to leave my bed ’cause 
some movers happen to be campin’ near. 
There ’s always movers comin’ and goin’. I 
guess if they stole me they ’d drop me when 
it come light enough to see what they ’d got.” 

“ Well, I think you ’d better come. Marthy 
won't feel easy unless you do.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to be so silly, to please Mar- 
thy or no one. I ain’t got anything they want, 
without it ’s that money I ’ve saved to have 
my carpet-rags wove up, and they ’d never 
think of lookin’ in a can for it. It ’s one of 
them cove-oystercans. I’ve madea pin-cushion 
that fits down into the can, and sewed a silk 
cover around the outside. You ’d never know 
it was a can to look at it. I see one made 
something like it when I lived east.” 

“You ain’t got much money in it, have you?” 

“Tt ’s all in nickels. I’ve been savin’ of it 
up for near two years. Oh, I guess they must 
be four or five dollars. I ain’t counted it just 
lately.” 

“ Well, I think you ’re foolish to stay here 
by yourself, when you can just as well come 
over. I think you’d better change your mind 
and come along.” 

He turned and went back along the grassy 
road toward his own home. He walked with his 
head bent down and with a shambling gait. He 
was dreading his wife’s reproaches that he had 
not been able to induce his mother to come 
back with him. He did not believe there was 
any real danger in letting his mother stay alone. 

“T guess I ain’t goin’ to set up-‘for a coward, 
at my time of life,” said Mrs. Dyer. “I wonder 
now if Marthy really thought I ’d come!” 

An express train was coming from the south. 
The light from the engine could be seen for 
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some time before there was any noise from the 
train. Night had come quickly. It was already 
quite dark. 

Mrs. Dyer took off her gingham apron and 
put it over her head, and stood watching the 
light from the engine as it drew nearer, and 
finally when the train had dashed by the little 
station she turned and went into the house. 
There were but two rooms in the house—the 
living-room and a small bedroom opening out 
of it. Mrs. Dyer went over to the window and 
looked out. 

“Tt does beat me how soon night comes out 
here,” she said; “back in York State we had 
a little between-time. There ’s the moon shin- 
in’ away as if the sun had n’t only just left. You 
can see the movers plain as if ’t was day. 
They ’re much as half a mile away, too. 
They ’ve got a big fire. ’T ain’t likely there’s 
any more harm in them than there ’s in me. 
I’m goin’ to get out that money and count 
it. They must be most enough to have the 
carpet wove by this time. Six dollars, they say 
it Il cost me. They never charge no such price 
as that back east.” 

The can in which she kept the money was. 
on a shelf behind the stove. She went over 
and took it down, and then sat down in an old 
rocking-chair, not far from the window. The 
moonlight shone in brightly. She took the 
cushion out of the top of the can and emptied 
the money into her lap. There was quite a 
pile of it. 

“One would think there was considerable 
more ’n there is to look at it,” she said, finger- 
ing the money. “ If you could call these pieces 
dollars ’stid of nickels, ’t would be. Might 
as well say five-dollar pieces while I’m about 
it, I suppose.” 

She began counting the money, dropping 
each piece into the can as she did so. She en- 
joyed the sound of the money’s rattling. Two 
or three times she forgot her count, and emp- 
tied it back into her lap and began again. Sud- 
denly she started, gathering the money up in 
her dress. She went over and looked out of 
the window. The prairie was flooded with 
moonlight. The light from the fire in the mov- 
ers’ camp lit up the white canvas-covered 
wagons. Everything was perfectly still. She 
went over and locked the door. 

“Tt must have been a cloud passing over 
the moon. They ain’t any chance of a person’s 
gettin’ out of sight so quick, unless he just 
went round the house.” 

She stood listening for some time. “It ’s 
all my imagination. I ’m going to put the 
money right back and go to bed. They ain’t 
no such great rush about its being counted, 
anyhow.” ‘ 

She sat down and put the money carefully 
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back into the can. She did not let it fall in 
this time, but put each piece in carefully, count- 
ing it as she did so. 

“There, they ’s five dollars and fifty-five 
cents, —’most enough,” holding the can be- 
tween her hands and looking toward the shelf 
and then toward the window. 

“ Now I’m goin’ to bed. I ain’t goin’ to 
be so silly as to think any one ’s goin’ to get 
it. They’d never think of lookin’ in this can 
anyhow. They ’d never know it was a can.” 

She put it back on the shelf, then turned and 
looked quickly toward the window, trembling. 

“Well, I did n’t think I was so silly, but 
seems like I see somebody goin’ by that win- 
dow again. I had n’t any business countin’ 
the money and thinkin’ about it. That ’s 
what ’s upset me. If I’d lit the lamp and put 
down the window-curtain and gone to bed in 
a natural way, I ’d been all right.” 

She lit the lamp and drew down the curtain. 
It wasa dark-green papershade. Thenshe went 
into the little bedroom, undressed quickly, blew 
out the light, and got into bed, leaving the 
door into the other room open. She did not 
go to sleep, but lay there listening, the fear 
growing every minute stronger and more be- 
yond her control. 

Once she sat up and looked out into the 
other room. Then she got up and pulled aside 
the curtain in her little bedroom and looked 
out. The moon had gone under a heavy cloud 
and the night was growing dark. She could 
see the other houses of the town from this 
window. There was a light burning in the 
back room of her son’s house. It gave hera 
wonderful sense of security. She went back to 
bed and was soon asleep. Some time near one 
o’clock she woke suddenly and sat up in bed. 
The wind was blowing around the house and 
it was raining. 

“ There, that rain-trough ain’t put up, so ’s 
I ’ll catch any water in that barrel! The tubs 
ought to be put out, too. I ain’t had any soft 
water to wash with I don’t know when.” 

All the fear that she had had in the evening 
was gone. She began to think of putting on 
her clothes and going out to place the tubs. 
As she sat there in bed, the window in the other 
room was opened softly. A spool of thread that 
stood on the upper casing fell to the floor. She 
heard the green paper shade give way — then 
she knew that some one was in the room. 

“Well, I wonder if I ’m goin’ to set here 
stiff and let them take that money,” she thought. 
“« Just as like as not they ’d kill me if I ’d in- 
terfere. They no doubt have their weapons 
ready.” 

Everything was perfectly still for some time. 
Then she heard the movement of some one 
crossing the room. 
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“Sounds as if they was makin’ straight for 
that shelf! They are! I can feel their hand 
movin’ right along the shelf toward it!” 

She sprang out of bed and shut the door be- 
tween the two rooms with such force that the 
house trembled. At that minute the can con- 
taining the money fell with a crash to the floor. 
The coins flew in all directions. Mrs. Dyer 
partly opened the door and looked out. In the 
dim light she could see the form of a man. He 
had one hand on the window-sill ready to spring 
through the open window. z 

“Tf you ’ve got any of that money, you drop 
it!” Mrs. Dyer screamed, forgetting all fear and 
coming out into the room. “ Don’t you leave 
this house till you drop every cent you stole!” 

The man disappeared through the window. 
Mrs. Dyer went and looked out. She could 
see him for a short distance running across the 
prairie. He was going in the direction of the 
wagons. She put down the window and lit 
the lamp and dressed. Then she found a nail 
and fastened the window securely. After this 
was done she got down on her hands and knees 
and began creeping around the floor, picking 
up the scattered money. It was a long and 
difficult task. The money had rolled and hid- 
den itself in every conceivable nook and crack 
in the room. 

At last she gave up the search. She had 
found all but six of the pieces, and these she 
decided the man must have taken. Her loss 
could not have troubled her more if it had been 
her entire hoard. 

“To think of my standin’ in there and let- 
tin’ him pick it up after I ’d scared him into 
knockin’ it off the shelf! As soon as it begins 
to get light I believe I ‘Il go down to the 
wagon and make him give it up. Like’s any 
way he ’ll hitch right up and get off without 
waitin’ for it to be light.” 

She decided that it would not do to risk the 
safety of the money in the can again, and after 
counting it the second time, she tied it into an 
old stocking-leg and buried it in the depths of 
the paper-rag bag that hung behind her bed- 
room door. 

“There ain’t any use goin’ to bed again 
now; it ll soon be mornin’. I believe I ’ll 
look over those beans I ’m goin’ to cook, and 
then get the carpet-rags down out of the loft 
and look them over and see if they ’re ina 
condition to send away. I half believe I ’ll 
take them over to the woman to-morrow or 
next day and not wait to save up the rest of 
the money the way I begun. Or perhaps she ’ll 
wait for the balance.” 

The morning was clear, and the sun, which 
came early at that time of the year, lit up the 
wet prairie-grass and made it dance and sparkle 
like jewels. 
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Mrs. Dyer waited impatiently for the first 
light to see if the movers had broken camp. 
When it came she saw that they were still 
there, though evidently making preparations 
to go. 

It was broad daylight when Mrs. Dyer put 
on her sunbonnet and started across the prairie 
toward the wagons. Her courage had nearly 
forsaken her, and at one time she had given up 
the idea of going at all, but when she saw that 
they were getting ready to go the sense of her 
loss was too strong to let her remain. 

It was a longer walk to the wagons than she 
had thought. The prairie-grass was still very 
wet and draggled her dress. She was tired after 
the long night, and before she had reached the 
wagons she wished she had not come. 

She found the men hitching the horses. 
There were two of them. The one woman of 
the camp was sitting up in one of the wagons, 
ready to go. She was very thin and looked 
sick. Her blue calico sunbonnet hung loosely 
about her face. She looked so weak and child- 
like that it went to Mrs. Dyer’s heart. 

“ Good mornin’! ” she said, looking first at 
the men and then at the woman. 

No one made any reply. The woman looked 
at her absently with pale blue eyes. 

“ You ’re sick, ain’t you ?” Mrs. Dyer said, 
going up to the side of the wagon. 
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“Yes, I be,” she said, in a whining tone, 
hardly looking at her visitor. 

“What ’s the matter with you? I should 
not think you ’d be travelin’ over the country 
this way when you can’t hardly sit up.” 

“ That ’s what we ’re trav’lin’ for. Jeff’s 
taking me out to Arkansas Springs. They say 
it ll cure me. I don’t believe it will. We ’ve 
got out of money and I don’t get enough to 
eat. I feel like I ’d die before I get there. I 
wish I would, I get so tired ridin’ all day.” 

The other wagon with one of the men had 
started. The woman’s husband went around 
to the other side of the wagon and sprang in, 
sitting down beside his wife. 

“Stop your gabblin’ to everybody that comes 
alongside of the wagon,” he said roughly, and 
taking up the lines he started off across the 
prairie after the other wagon. 

Mrs. Dyer stood watching them for a min- 
ute, and then walked slowly back toward the 
house. 

“To think of that sick woman ridin’ clear 
out to Arkansas Springs to get well, and they 
out of money and her goin’ hungry ? I declare 
I feel asif I ought to made them wait and give 
her every cent of that carpet-money. I ’ll never 
look at that rag carpet but I ’ll see just how sick 
and hungry she looked. I half believe I wish 
he ’d stole it all.” 

Gertrude Smith. 


ALL SEASONS. 


AH! little one, it is a merry world: 
Say so and be not thus forlorn! 
’T is all in say-so. 
Dare the sharp thistle and the prickly thorn, 
And make thy lay so: 
Tf ’t is a merry world, then I 
Will pluck the thorn, and whistle though J cry. 


Thou, yovth, since life is all in love, thou too 
Say so, and be not thus cast down; 
’T is all in say-so. 
And if on thee a maid doth nought but frown, 
Yet make thy lay so: 
Since life is still in loving, J, 
When my love frowns, will whistle though I sigh 


Nay, man, a kindly and a merry world! 
Say so, when thou art near thine end; 
’T is all in say-so. 
Murmur good-by to life, as thy best friend, 
And make thy lay so: 
Best life, if I must leave thee, I 
Will speak thee fair and whistle though I die. 


James Herbert Morse. 
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population will exceed the 
capacity of the earth for 
production and the ever- 
fiercer struggle for exis- 
tence will leave the weakest 
to starvation ? Such is the 
direful import of the doc- 
trine of Malthus, a doctrine which has weighed 
heavily upon the minds of philosophers and phi- 
lanthropists, and which has greatly influenced 
thought if not legislation. But science to-day 
seems to offer a different answer to this ques- 
tion. Chemistry and physiology, in defining 
the laws of plant-growth, show that the old 
ideas which limit vegetable production by land- 
area and soil-fertility are incorrect, and imply 
that the capacity of the earth for yielding food 
for man is almost unlimited. In this view of 
the possibilities of plant-production, which the 
whole tenor of scientific research and practical 
experience makes more and more certain, the 
prospect for the future of the race is not one 
of Malthusian dreadfulness, but full of inspiring 
hope. 

But before entering upon the main discussion 
I may refer to some of the ways in which we 
can better economize our present food-supply, 
and how it can be increased by fish-culture, 
by better tillage of the soil, and by irrigation. 

In an effort towards obtaining information 
regarding the amounts and composition of the 
food of the people of the United States I have 
collated the figures for some fifty daily dietaries 
of several hundred persons in boarding-houses 
and private families—factory operatives, me- 
chanics, and well-to-do persons in professional 
life — from the New England and other Eastern 
States. While these are insufficient for accurate 
generalizations, they accord with the impres- 
sions current among physicians, economists, 
and other students of the subject, and I am per- 
suaded that when the needed data are gathered 
for judging as to the amounts of food consumed 
by people in the Southern and Western as well as 
in the Eastern States they will not differ greatly 
in the general outcome from those already 
collated. The available statistics of food-con- 
sumption in England, France, Italy, and espe- 
cially Germany, are far more extensive. From 
these I have selected a number which seem to 


1 A brief abstract of some of the more important re- 
sults may be found in Vol. I. of the “ National Medical 
Dictionary,” edited by Dr. Billings and published by 
Lea Brothers & Co. For other facts see articles on 
“The Chemistry and Economy of Foods,” in THE 


be fairly representative for comparison with the 
American dietaries referred to, and with dietary 
standards proposed by the leading authorities 
on these subjects. Comparing the American 
dietaries with the European dietaries and the 
dietary standards thus brought together, the dif- 
ferences are very striking. The quantities on 
the American side are very much the larger. 
This is shown in the figures for the fuel-values, 
which are taken as the measure of the power 
of the food eaten to yield heat to keep the body 
warm and strength to do its work, and are ex- 
pressed in calories (heat units). The number 
of the calories in the European dietaries ranges 
from 3000 to 4200; in exceptional cases of men 
doing unusually severe muscular work it 
reaches 4600, and in a single and very excep- 
tional case 5600. In the American dietaries 
the range is from 3500 to 7800, and in one case 
of laborers at hard muscular work reaches 8800. 
Standards by European physiologists for a la- 
boring man at moderate work call for 3050 
to 3150, and an American standard for 3500 
calories. While men in professional life in Ger- 
many, with abundant means, are well nour- 
ished with food supplying from 2500 to 2800 
calories per day, that of men in similar call- 
ings in New England in the cases examined 
ranges from 3400 to 4500 and more. 

We are better fed than the people of Europe, 
and do more work, and it is doubtless fortunate 
for us that this is so, but we certainly use much 
more food than we need. Part of the excess 
is simply thrown away; the rest is eaten to 
the detriment of our health. The facts at hand 
imply that our chief wastefulness is with meats * 
andsweetmeats. Thisis perfectly natural. Peo- 
ple in the United States are generally able to 
have the kind of food they like and all they 
wish of it. Sugar is abundant and cheap, and 
we consume immense quantities, as the statis- 
tics of production and importation and our 
grocers’ bills very clearly show. But the worst 
wastefulness is in the production and use of 
meats. 


WASTE IN THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF ANI- 
MAL FOODS, AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Facts which were briefly cited in previous 
articles, and which I hope may be given in de- 
tail in a later one, indicate that people in this 


CENTURY MAGAZINE for May, June, July, and Sep- 
tember, 1887,and January, May, and June, 1888. More 
detailed dataare to be gwen in the Report of the Storrs 
School (Connecticut) Agricultural Experiment Station 


for 1891. 
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country buy excessive quantities of meat, and 
especially of fat meat, that part of the excess 
is simply thrown away or used for other pur- 
poses than food, and that part is eaten to the 
detriment of health. A moderate amount of 
meat is, I believe, very desirable. The trouble 
is in our lack of moderation. We like the taste 
of meat, we can afford all we want, or at least 
think we can, we have the idea that we need 
it or that it is good ‘for us, and we do not real- 
ize how much more we use than we actually 
need. Not onlyis the excess injurious to health, 
but the waste it involves is greater than is im- 
plied in the actual cost. 

The chief use of meats in the nutrition of 
man is tosupplement bread, potatoes, and other 
vegetable foods; in other words, to supply what 
they lack for our ‘best nourishment. Our foods, 

animal and vegetable, furnish us material to 
build up the framework of our bodies and to 
repair their wastes on the one hand, and on the 
other to yield heat to keep us warm and to give 
us muscular strength for work. Blood and mus- 
cle, bone and tendon, are made from the so- 
called protein compounds, such as the myosin, 
which is the basis of lean meat, casein (curd) of 
milk, and gluten of wheat. For fuel to yield heat 
and muscular strength we use carbohydrates, 
such as starch and sugar, and fats like the oil 


of corn and wheat, the fat (butter) of milk, and 


the fat of meats. Vegetable foods, such as 
wheat, corn, and potatoes, have relatively little 
protein, and their nutritive material consists 
mostly of carbohydrates. Beef, mutton, fish, 
milk, and other animal foods furnish protein in 
large amounts, and in easily digestible forms. 
For our best nourishment we want sufficient 
protein to build up our bodies and to supply their 
wastes, as well as carbohydrates and fats to 
serve as fuel. We use meats and other animal 
foods to supply the protein, in which vegetable 
foods are relatively deficient. 

Meat is a manufactured product for w hich 
a large amount of raw material is required. 
The manufacture of meat is a process of trans- 
forming the vegetable protein, fats, and car- 
bohydrates of grass and grain into the animal 
protein and fat of beef, pork, and mutton. The 
same principle applies in the production of 
milk, eggs, and other animal foods. In the 
most economical feeding of animals it takes a 
number of pounds of hay or corn to make a 
pound of beef or pork. In other words, let the 
farmer make animal protein and fat from vege- 
table materials in the best way he can, and still 
he must consume a large quantity of soil pro- 
duct to produce a small amount of animal 
food. Hence animal foods are costlier than 
vegetable. This is the simple explanation of 
the fact that in most pafts of the world meat 
is the food of only the well-to-do while the poor 
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live almost entirely on vegetable food. Thus 
ordinary people in Europe eat but little meat, 
and in India and China they have none at all. 
It is hard enough for them to get the nutriment 
they need in vegetable forms. Meats they can- 
not afford. 

But meat-making in the United States to- 
day is far more wasteful than it need be, on 
account of the excessive fatness of our meats. 
This comes about very naturally. We have a 
great excess of soil-product in the valleys of 
the Ohioand the Mississippi and on the ranches 
of the West. At present the pork-maker and 
the ranchman convert a large portion of this 
into very fat meat. The pork-producers of the 
great corn-growing States select the breeds of 
swine which, as they say, “ will take the most 
corn to market,” and have thus got into the 
way of growing animals that are little else than 
masses of fat. The beef-growers of the western 
ranches, and those in the East as well, pro- 
duce excessively fat meat. Part of the fat is 
trimmed out of the meat by the butcher, part 
is left on our plates at the table to go to the 
soap-man or garbage-barrel, and part is eaten. 
Unfortunately very many of us eat much more 
fat, both in meat and butter, than is needed 
for nourishment, and thus do injury to our 
health. 

The agricultural production of the United 
States to-day is one-sided. Our animal and 
vegetable food-products, taken together, con- 
tain relatively too little of the flesh-forming in- 
gredients,—that is, those which make muscle 
andtendon,—andtoo muchofthose which serve 
asfuel. Or, speaking in chemical language, they 
have relatively too little protein and too much 
carbohydrate and fat. The reason for this is 
simple. From careless culture and insufficient 
manuring, or other reasons, our vegetable pro- 
ducts, and. especially the grasses and grains, 
have come to contain small proportions of 
protein, smaller by from 25 to 40 per cent. or 
more than the same products grown in Europe. 
Furthermore, our great staple grain, corn 
(maize), is poor in protein at best. This helps 
to explain the relative fatness of our meats. 
Animals fed on products poor in protein and 
rich in carbohydrates tend to excessive fatness. 

Our national dietary has likewise come to 
be one-sided. Our food has relatively too little 
protein and too much fat, starch, and sugar. 
This is due partly to our large consumption of 
sugar, and partly to cur use of such large 
quantities of fat meats. In the statistics above 
referred to the quantities of fat in the Euro- 
pean dietaries range from 1 to 5 ounces per 
day, while in the American the range is from 
4 to 16 ounces. In the daily food of the well- 
to-do professional men in Germany, who were 
amply nourished, the quantity of fat was from 
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3 to 4% ounces per day, while in the dietaries 
of Americans in similar conditions of life it 
ranged from 5 to 734 ounces. The quantities 
of carbohydrates in the European dietaries are 
from g to 24 ounces, while in the correspond- 
ing American dietaries the carbohydrates were 
from 24 to 60 ounces, 

People in this country eat what is set before 
them, asking no questions for economy’s sake 
provided it suits their taste. We are a genera- 
tion of sugar and fat eaters. The one-sidedness 
of our dietary is a result of the one-sidedness 
of our agricultural production. 

To resume. A large amount of soil-product 
isrequired tomake a small amount of meat. We 
eat much more meat than is needed to supple- 
ment our vegetable food. Our meat is much 
fatter than would be necessary anyhow. The 
sugary and starchy foods of which we consume 
an excess make the fat still less necessary. It 
is clear then that by the present method of 
meat production and use a very considerable 
amount of the grass and corn of our farms 
and grazing regions is wasted, and worse than 
wasted, 

A reform must come, but it will come no 
faster than eur farmers learn to produce crops 
richer in nitrogen, and to make more meat 
and leaner meat from less vegetable material, 
and consumers learn to buy and use meats and 
other foods of the kinds and in the propor- 
tions best suited to their actual needs. The ag- 
ricultural reform will lead to the production 
of more food from less land. The dietary re- 
form will result in the eating of less food per 
person and food better adapted to the demands 
of health, work, and purse. 


THE SEA AS A SOURCE OF FOOD FOR MAN. 
FISH-CULTURE, 


AFTER we have used our food, the refuse, 
which contains material that should serve to 
nourish plants to be used as food again, is to 
a greater or less extent wasted. In various 
ways an immense amount of plant-food ulti- 
mately finds it way through soils, sewers, and 
streams into the sea. What makes the matter 
worse is that the costliest and most precious 
of all of the elements of plant-food, nitrogen, 
is the one which is most carried from the land 
into this great receptacle. The plant-food thus 
conveyed to the ocean is commonly looked 
upon as lost for future use. But we recover it 
to some extent, and may recover far more. 
Late research has shown that part of the ni- 
trogen is transformed within the waters of the 
ocean to ammonia, which is continually evap- 
orated from the ocean’s surface and carried by 
winds to the land again, there to be brought to 
the soil by rain and to serve as food for grow- 
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ing plants. The nitrogenisthus passing through 
a ceaseless round, from air to soil, from soil to 
plants, from plants to animals and men who 
use them as food, and then to the sea, from 
which more or less returns to the air again. 
But this is not all the saving of nitrogen from 
the sea. There is vegetation in the sea as well 
as on the land. That on the land yields us 
bread and meat. That in the sea yields fish. 
Here is the source for an almost inexhaustible 
supply of nourishment for man. Such reliable 
authorities as the late Professor Baird, of the 
United States Fish Commission, and Professor 
Huxley, serving in a similar capacity in Eng- 
land, have made calculations of the quantities 
of fish in the rivers, the lakes, and the sea, and 
of the possibility of increasing this supply by 
fish-culture. The conclusion as to the amounts 
of fish which may be made available for food 
for man seems almost incredible until we look 
into the facts and find how well they are founded. 
But this is only part of the story. Fish is espe- 
cially rich in protein, This fact is brought out 
very forcibly in a series of chemical studies of 
the more important species of fish and shell- 
fish used for food, made under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution and the United 
States Fish Commission.! In other words, by 
the culture and use of fish we effect a three- 
fold saving. We obtain the protein which is 
needed to supplement vegetable products of 
the soil as food for man. We thus reduce the 
demand for meat, for the production of which 
the product of so much land is necessary. And, 
finally, we bring back from the sea in the pro- 
tein of fish the precious nitrogen which is 
needed to restore fertility to our exhausted 
soils. 

Incidentally we have here an argument for 
fish-culture the force of which is not usually un- 
derstood. Fish-culture not only supplies most 
valuable nourishment for man, but does so by 
utilizing material that would otherwise go to 
waste. It makes the sea supplement the land by 
producing the very food-ingredient that is most 
lacking in the produce of the soil. It helps 
materially toward both the increasing and 
the balancing of products for human consump- 
tion which are so essential for the welfare of the 
race. 

In short, if we make leaner pork and leaner 
beef, and thus use less soil-product to make 
fat, of which we now have an excess, and if 
we get more protein from the sea in fish, and 
raise correspondingly fewer animals to produce 
protein, we shall save large areas of soil for the 
cultivation of wheat and other vegetables for 


1 A detailed account of this investigation, which was 
conducted by the writer at Wesleyan University, is to 
aye in a forthcoming report of the United States 

ish Commission. 
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food. In this way the soil can be made to sup- 
ply far more nourishment for man than is other- 
wise possible. 


INCREASE OF FOOD-SUPPLY BY TILLAGE AND 
IRRIGATION. 


Few who have not studied the subject realize 
the possibilities of crop-growing by irrigation. 
The lands of Egypt, which would otherwise 
be a desert, have been kept in fertility for cen- 
turies by the overflowing of the Nile; the irri- 
gated plains of Lombardy can yield nine crops 
of grass in a single year; the sewage-farms of 
England, over which is spread the sewage of 
cities that usually flows direct into the streams, 
yield almost fabulous produce. In the geog- 
raphies that were used in our schools a genera- 
tion or two ago a large portion of the territory 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific was 
designated as the Great American Desert. 
The largest yields of corn in the United States, 
now and for years past, have come from the 
midst of this region and without increase of 
water-supply, except that which comes with 
tillage; by irrigation portions of it are made 
to rival the plains of Lombardy and Egypt. 
Already our Government is preparing the way 
for a vast system of irrigation. It is proposed to 
build dams and to make reservoirs in the moun- 
tains of the West to hold the waters of winter 
until the time arrives for them to bring their store 
of food for the nourishment of plants and to en- 
able them to withstand the summer’s drought. 
In the belief of those who have studied the 
matter most thoroughly such an enterprise put 
into effect will make the region which covers 
two fifths of the whole United States include 
the garden of the continent, and capable of 
sustaining a population as dense as that of 
Italy or Spain. 

There are those who prophesy that the ag- 
riculture of the future will be carried on largely 
by irrigation, and the more one looks into the 
matter the more plausible the idea appears. 
But tillage and manuring work wonders in 
farming. The produce which the Prussian 
farmer gets from his sandy plains excels that 
of our virgin prairies. Countless illustrations 
of this could be cited. Prince Kropotkin de- 
scribes a case in point.! 

Is it possible that the soil of the United King- 
dom, which at present yields food for one half 
only of its inhabitants, could provide all the ne- 
cessary amount and variety of food for 35,000,000 
human beings when it covers only 78,000,000 
acres, all told—forests and rocks, marshes and 
peat-bogs, cities, railways, and fields? The cur- 
rent opinion is that it by no means can; and that 
opinion is so inveterate that we even see a scien- 


1 In an article on “The Coming Reign of Plenty,” 
in “ The Nineteenth Century” for June, 18 
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tist like Mr. Huxley, who is always so cautious 
when dealing with current opinions in science, 
indorse that opinion without even taking the 
trouble of verifying it. It is accepted as an axiom. 
And yet, as soon as we try to find out any argu- 
ment in its favor, we discover that it has not the 
slightest foundation, either in facts or in judg- 
ment upon well-known facts. 


If we want, however, to know what agriculture 
can be, and what can be grown on a given amount 
of soil, we must apply for information to the mar- 
ket-gardening culture in this country, in the 
neighborhoods of Paris, Amiens, and other large 
cities [in France], and in Holland. Therewe shall 
learn that each hundred acres, under proper cul- 
ture, yield food, not for forty human beings, as 
they do on our best farms, but for 200 and 300 
persons ; not for 60 milch cows, as they do yield in 
the island of Jersey, but for 200 cows, and more if 
necessary. . . . They [the gardeners there] have 
createda totally new agriculture. They smile when 
we boast about the rotation system having permit- 
ted us to take from the field one crop every year, or 
four crops every three years, because their ambi- 
tion is to have six, nine, and twelve crops from 
the very same plot of land during the twelve 
months. They do not understand our talk about 
good and bad soils, because they make the soil 
themselves, and make it in such quantities as to 
be compelled yearly to sell some of it; otherwise 
it would raise up the level of their gardens by 
half an inch every year. They aim at cropping, 
not five or six tons of grass on the acre, as we do, 
but from fifty to one hundred tons of various veg- 
etables on the same space; not £5 worth of hay, 
but £100 worth of vegetables, of the plainest de- 
scription, cabbage and carrots. That is where 
agriculture is going now. 

Of this culture maraichére, the distinctive 
feature of which is replanting, Prince Kropot- 
kin says: 

In such a culture the primitive condition of 
the soil is of little account, because loam is made 
out of the old forcing-beds. . . . No less than 
2125 acres are cultivated near Paris in that way 
by 5000 persons, and thus not only the 2,000,000 
Parisians are supplied with vegetables, but the 
surplus is also sent to London. 

The above results are obtained with the help 
of warm frames, thousands of glass bells, and so 
on. But even without such costly things, with 
only thirty-six yards of frames for seedlings, veg- 
etables are grown in the open air to the value 
of £200 per acre, and even, with some most suc- 
cessful gardeners, £200 on the half-acre. ; 
In fact we are totally unable to realize what the 
soil can give, unless we have seen its liberality 
with our own eyes. Let me add also that all this 
wonderful culture is a yesterday’s growth. Thirty 
years ago the culture maraichére was quite prim- 
itive. But now the Paris gardener not only defies 
the soil,— he would grow the same crops on an 
asphalt pavement,— he defies climate. His walls, 
built to reflect light and to protect the wall-trees 
from the northern winds, his wall-tree shades and 
glass protectors, his frames and pépinieres have 
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made a real garden, a rich southern garden, out 
of the suburbs of Paris. He has given to Paris 
the ‘‘two degrees less of latitude” after which a 
French scientist was longing ; he supplies his city 
with mountains of grapes and fruit at any season; 
and in the early spring he inundates and perfumes 
it with flowers. But he does not only grow arti- 
cles of luxury. The culture of plain vegetables on 
a larger scale is spreading every year; and the 
results are so good that there are now practical 
maraichérs who venture to maintain that if all the 
food, animal and vegetable, necessary for the 
3,500,000 inhabitants of the departments of Seine 
and Seine-et-Oise had to be grown on their own 
territory (3250 square miles), it could be grown 
without resorting to any other methods of culture 
than those already in use, methods already tested 
on a larger scale and proved to be successful. 


The essential features of this system are the 
selecting of vigorous plants, providing them 
with proper warmth and moisture, especially 
in their earlier growth, transplanting them so 
as to give them the best opportunity for de- 
velopment, and supplying them with abundant 
food. All this is simply the practical applica- 
tion of the principles which modern science is 
coming to explain. It is improvement of va- 
rieties of plants and the economizing of plant- 
food and energy. 

The selection ofthe better and the rejection of 
the poorer individual plants are means for breed- 
ing better varieties. Of the variations of ani- 
mals and plants under domestication Darwin 
and others have given us notable examples, 
and the utilizing of the underlying laws con- 
stitutes one of the great features of the advance 
of modern agriculture. Manures, sewage, and 
other waste products contain the chemical ele- 
ments of the food of plants that are so precious, 
because essential for their growth. By the use 
of glass the direct heat of the sun otherwise re- 
flected from the earth and lost is saved to soil 
and plant. In the fermenting of waste matters 
bacteria bring about the union of their carbon 
and hydrogen with the oxygen of the air, and 
in this combustion the heat which came from 
the sun to the plants of whose material the 
waste matters are composed is made available 
again. And in the warming by steam-pipes the 
heat of the sun which was stored in coal in past 
geologic time is turned to use once more. The 
power used to carry the water for moistening 
the soil, whether that of machinery fed by 
coal, or of animals and men fed by the pro- 
duct of the soil, is part of the energy which the 
sun supplies. 

Thus provided with the proper conditions 
of growth the plants avail themselves of the 
stores of material in the air. The product is 
many times greater than is realized in ordinary 
farming. 

Prince Kropotkin adds “ that in the hands of 
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men there are no unfertile soils; that the most 
fertile soils are not in the prairies of America, 
nor in the Russian steppes; that they are in 
the peat-bogs of Ireland, on the sand-downs 
of the northern seacoast, on the craggy moun 
tains of the Rhine, where they have been made 
by man’s hands.” The experience of tillers of 
the soil past and present, explained by modern 
science, upholds his statement. More than this, 
there is valid ground to expect that the food- 
production of the future may far exceed any- 
thing that these statements can even suggest. 

Toward the realization of all these things 
that agency which is the fruit of rationally in- 
terpreted experience, and to which we give the 
name of science, is an indispensable and most 
efficient aid. 


About the middle of the last century, a light- 
house, known as the Dunston Pillar, was built 
on Lincoln Heath, in Lincolnshire, England. It 
was erected to guide travelers over a trackless, 
barren waste, a very desert, almost in the heart 
of England ; and long it served its useful purpose. 
The pillar, no longer a lighthouse, now stands in 
the midst of a rich and fertile farming region, 
where all the land is in high cultivation. For 
many years no barren heath has been visible, 
even from its top. Superphosphate of lime, a 
chemical invention first applied to land by the 
British chemist Murray, and brought to the no- 
tice of reading farmers by Baron Liebig, has been 
the chief means through which this great change 
was effected. Superphosphate over great stretches 
of English soil makes, or once made, the turnip 
crop. Turnips there support sheep, and with 
sheep the English farmer has been able to get 
rich on the poorest light lands. 


Had not chemists busied themselves to find 
out what makes plants grow, and had practical 
farmers not been ready to use their discoveries, 
Lincoln Heath would perhaps still remain a 
waste. What is true of this bit of English soil 
is true in greater or less degree of wide areas 
of our own and other lands. Whether poor by 
nature or exhausted by cropping without re- 
turn of the plant-food taken away, soils can be 
made fruitful by proper treatment. How to do 
this, science helps us to find out. The veteran 
agricultural chemist Professor Johnson of Yale 
University, Director of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who cites the 
above instance, tells the exact truth in saying 
further : 


Agriculture, as well as other industries, has 
received large benefits from the systematic in- 
vestigations of science. Chemistry, for example, 
has taught agriculture how to utilize the refuse 
of slaughter-houses and fisheries — the bones, the 
flesh, the blood, which but a few years ago were 
waste, a nuisance, and a peril to the public health. 
It has found vast mines of fossil phosphates in 
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England, Norway, Spain, France, Germany, 
Russia, in Austria, Canada, and many parts of 
the United States; and has shown how they may 
be quickly and profitably converted into a pre- 
cious fertilizer. 

* Chemistry, by discovering and actually defin- 
ing the food-elements of vegetable growth, and 
by revealing their sources and realizing the means 
of making them cheaply available to the farmer, 
has triumphantly overcome one of the previously 
insuperable obstacles to the development of na- 
tional wealth. 

Italy, Germany, France, Britain, and the 
United States have seen or are seeing the pro- 
ductiveness of thousands of their fields decline to 
a profitless minimum, until lands once beautiful 
with harvests are desolate and abandoned. But 
the artificial barrenness and exhaustion, like the 
natural barrenness of the heath or sand-down, 
yield to the touch of science; and in all the older 
countries I have named the work of reclamation 
is in full progress, and, barring some great calam- 
ity of politics or nature, we are confident that the 
producing power of their soil will never again be 
less than now, but will increase manyfold in the 
future, until they become gardens in all their 
breadth and to the very hilltops. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MALTHUS AND THE FOOD- 
SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 


Tus last statement promises wonderful 
things. It also brings us to the gist of the whole 


matter. 

The doctrine of Malthus regarding the fu- 
ture food-supply of the world and the ultimate 
starvation of a portion of the race has been 
greatly misrepresented, but even the most fa- 
vorable interpretation is a gloomy one. Briefly 
stated the theory is that population increases in 
a geometrical and food-supply in an arithmeti- 
cal ratio ; and hence the time must come when 
there will not be food enough. Perhaps the 
simplest and most correct reply to this theory is 
that the assumption that the race increases and 
will continue to increase in geometrical ratio is 
not borne out by observed facts. The theory that 
the food-supply increases in only arithmetical 
ratio, and must ultimately reach its limit, is 
doubtless nearer the truth. But while there is 
a limit to the possible production of food, it 
transcends all the ideas that ever occurred to 
Malthus or to the people of his time. It has 
always been assumed that the capacity of the 
soil to produce plants is measured by what is 
popularly called its fertility —that is to say, the 
amount of production possible under ordinary 
conditions of culture. The science of to-day, 
however, shows this measure to be incorrect, 
and the practice of agriculture is already be- 
ginning to add its testimony to the same effect. 
And remarkable as is the story told in market- 
gardening, in the reclaiming of the desert, and 
in irrigation, it is only the first chapter of a tale 
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the already attested wonders of which almost 
rival those of the Arabian Nights. 

The fundamental mistake out of which grew 
the gloomy doctrines of the older theorists was 
in measuring the possibilities of production by 
what they knew of soil-culture. Science had 
not revealed to them that, aside from proper 
temperature and moisture, the essential factor 
in vegetable production is plant-food ; that this 
may be given to the plant without the aid of 
the soil; that what they understood by soil- 
fertility is a comparatively unessential factor 
of agricultural production; that, in short, the 
possibilities of the food-supply in the future 
are measureless. Since some of these facts are 
of comparatively late discovery and not very 
generally understood, and their bearing upon 
the present question is not always appreciated, 
they demand, perhaps, a few words of explana- 
tion here. 

Modern research, in discovering the laws of 
nutrition and growth of plants, has shown that 
they can flourish on the most barren soil oreven 
without any soil at all. Of the materials that 
make up the plant only a very small propor- 
tion—say two per cent. or thereabouts of the 
weight of grass when ready to be made into 
hay, and astill smaller proportion of the ripened 
grain of wheat or corn, for instance —has come 
from the soil, the rest having been supplied by 
the air from its stores, which are inexhaustible. 
If we heat a wisp of hay, a grain of wheat, or a 
piece of potato in anoven long enough it will be 
dried. The water thus driven out originally 
came from the air, though the plant obtained 
most if not all of it from the soil through its 
roots. If we put the dried material into the fire, 
the bulk of it will burn away, and only ashes 
will remain. The combustible portion consists 
mainly of four chemical elements, carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. The carbon was 
obtained by the plant from the air, mainly 
through its leaves. Oxygen and hydrogen are 
the constituents of the water, which the air also 
furnished, and the nitrogen likewise came from 
the air, though a large part of it — until lately 
it has been claimed that practically all—was 
first accumulated in the soil and taken up by 
the plants. The only food which the soil sup- 
plies to plants from its original sources is the 
small quantity of mineral matter which we call 
ashes when the plant is burned. Of every hun- 
dred pounds of the flour we use for bread, or 
of the pasture grass from which cattle feed and 
our meat is made, only a little over a pound in 
the case of the flour, and about two pounds in 
the case of the grass, was furnished by the soil 
on which the wheat and the grass were grown. 
And that small quantity which the soil con- 
tributes from its own original stores is made up 
of a certain list of chemical elements the ma- 
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jority of which are contained in ordinary soils 
in such abundance that the cropping of ages 
would not begin to exhaust them. 

It is hard to think of anything more barren, 
more destitute of fertility, than sea-sand. In 
connection with some studies of the chemistry 
of vegetable production in the laboratory of 
Wesleyan University we have been growing 
plants in just such sand, brought from the shore 
of Long Island Sound. To divest it of every 
possible trace of material which the plants might 
use for food except the sand itself, it was care- 
fully washed with water and then heated. The 
young man who prepared the sand for use, in 
his zeal to burn out the last vestiges of extra- 
neous matter, heated the iron pots in which it 
was calcined so hot that they almost melted. 
The sand was put into glass jars, water was 
added, and minute quantities of chemical salts, 
which plants take from the soil, were dissolved 
in it. In the sand thus watered and fertilized 
dwarf peas were grown. Peas of the same kind 
were cultivated by a skilful gardener in the 
rich soil of a garden close by, and grew toa 
height of about four feet, while those in the 
sand with the water and the minute quantities 
of chemical salts reached a height of eight feet. 

This is an old story. For that matter, plants 
will thrive without even the sand. Experimen- 
ters have devised the method of water-culture, 
by which plants are grown, not in soil at all, 
but with their roots immersed in water in which 
are dissolved the ingredients of their food, 
which the roots ordinarily gather from the soil. 
The stems and branches are upheld by appro- 
priate supports. Thus cultivated, they are in 
every way healthy, and attain a more than tropi- 
cal luxuriance, a development rarely equaled 
in field-culture. This method of growing plants 
by water-culture, as it is called, has been de- 
veloped in Germany more than anywhere else. 
Professor Wolff, of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Hohenheim, raised four oat plants in 
this way with 46 stems and 1535 well-devel- 
oped seeds. Professor Nobbe, of the Experi- 
ment Station in Tharand, thus grew in jars of 
water a Japanese buckwheat plant nine feet 
high, weighing when air-dry 4786-fold as much 
as the seed from which it was produced, and 
bearing 796 ripe and 108 imperfect seeds. 
Wheat, maize, and other plants, and even trees, 
are grown in this way. Professor Nobbe now 
has some trees produced by water-culture from 
seeds of others which also had never been in 
soil at all, but had grown with their roots im- 
mersed in water. The requisites for such plant- 
growth are proper temperature, water, and 
certain elements of plant-food, of which very 
minute quantities suffice. Given these, and the 
air will supply the rest, and, if other conditions 
are right, abundant yield is sure. 
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The experimenters have found just what are 
the chemical elements that plants take up by 
their roots. The list includes phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, chlorin, iron, lime, magnesia, 
potash, and, for many plants, at any rate, some 
compound of nitrogen. It happens that the 
most of these substances exist in abundance in 
even the most barren soils. Iron and chlorin 
never, magnesia rarely, and sulphuric acid and 
lime seldom, fail to be supplied in abundance. 
The elements most frequently lacking in our or- 
dinary soils are phosphorus, which is contained 
in phosphoric acid, potassium, the basis of pot- 
ash, and nitrogen. ‘These soil-elements are 
quickest exhausted in our ordinary farming. 
They, more than any others, are wanting in poor 
and worn-out land, and they are the most pre- 
cious constituents of manure. With plenty of 
these, and proper water-supply, we need have 
no fear for the agriculture or the world’s food- 
supply of the future. 

Although it has been reserved for the science 
of the present to show that warmth, water, and 
plant-food are the prime factors of successful 
crop-growing, the principle has been acted upon 
from time immemorial. It is at the basis of the 
irrigation that has been practised since the 
most ancient times. It is as actually applied 
in market-gardens about Paris, where such sur- 
prising results are obtained; on the sands of 
Belgium and Holland, that yield food for a 
dense pop@lation, and on the soils of North 
Germany, which, though they are naturally 
poor, and have been in cultivation for many 
centuries, excel to-day the rich soils of our new 
West in their produce. Not the natural fertil- 
ity of the soil but its rational culture is what 
brings the largest, the surest, the most endur- 
ing harvests. 


THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF PLANT-FOOD. 


In discussing “ The Economy of Nitrogen” 
from the standpoint of the then prevalent view, 
a writer in the “ Quarterly Journal of Science ” 
some fourteen years ago said : 


To economize nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 
ash, to recover these bodies from waste, and to 
find substitutes for their present profligate ap- 
plications is the most sacred task which the chem- 
ist can take in hand. The reforms which may 
shield us from occasional pestilence sink into in- 
significance compared with those required to 
guard posterity, in a.not very remote future, from 
chronic scarcity, from recurrent famine, and from 
a wolfish struggle for food, in which man must 
relapse into a worse savagery than that from which 
he has emerged. 


But can we obtain the phosphoric acid, the 
potash, and the nitrogen? It seems to be a law 
of human progress that when a great want is 
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defined, the discovery of its supply soon fol- 
lows. When advancing science had revealed 
the need of phosphoric acid in poor and ex- 
hausted soils, mines of phosphate were found 
in England, France, Germany, Spain, the is- 
lands of the Caribbean Sea, Canada, different 
parts of the United States, and elsewhere, and 
the already visible supply, that which has been 
discovered in the present century, is sufficient 
for the agriculture of untold thousands of years 
to come. 

For the potash there was for a time no ade- 
quate promise. The soap-maker long ago out- 
bid the farmer for the potash of wood-ashes ; 
that of saltpeter is very limited in quality, and 
wanted for making gunpowder, forsalting meat, 
and for other purposes. A process was invented 
for obtaining potash from sea-water, which 
contains a very minute percentage, but the 
cost of extraction was too great to make it 
feasible. But some years ago it was discovered 
that this costly process of evaporation had been 
carried out on an immense scale, in past geo- 
logic time, over an area of some sixty square 
miles in the region of Stassfurth in Germany, 
and that in this almost inexhaustible bed of sea 
salt the potash compounds were on the top. 
The use of the German potash salts speedily 
became common in European agriculture, and 
has extended to the United States and to the 
coffee-fields of Braziland Ceylon. The results 
have been remarkable. Muriat® of potash, 
mined and refined in Germany, brought to 
this country, and applied at the rate of 150 
pounds, cesting $3.50, per acre, on the worn- 
out soil of a Connecticut farm within a mile 
and a half from where I am now writing, has 
made the difference between corn so poor as 
to be hardly worth the husking, and a crop of 
sixty bushels per acre of the finest shelled corn, 
and a most excellent growth of stalks. Even 
if, in the far-distant future, the Stassfurth pot- 
ash mines should be exhausted, it is by no 
means improbable that others may be found. 
It is evident then that we need not be troubled 
about the phosphoric acid or the potash. 

With the nitrogen the case has, until lately, 
been somewhat different. Although four-fifths 
of the air are made upof this element, and over 
every acre of land there are hundreds of tons 
of it, crops often fail for lack of it. The pre- 
vailing doctrine has been that plants do not 
avail themselves of the nitrogen of the air to 
any extent, but are dependent solely on that 
which has accumulated in the soil in past time 
or is supplied as manure. The scientific inter- 
est of the subject and its incalculable impor- 
tance have made the question of the acquisition 
of atmospheric nitrogen by plants one of the 
hardest fought in the annals of biological and 
agricultural chemistry. That plants should be 
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without this power appears strange, and many 
observed facts in agricultural practice imply 
very decidedly that leguminous plants, such as 
clover, vetch, beans, and pease, somehow suc- 
ceed in getting hold of the free nitrogen of the 
air and in using it for their growth. But the ex- 
periments of the most noted investigators have 
seemed to bring positive evidence to the con- 
trary, and the prevalent doctrine has been 
that atmospheric nitrogen is not available to 
vegetation. 

The evidence against the assimilation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by plants came from ex- 
periments in which the conditions differed 
considerably from those of ordinary plant- 
growth. In a series of experiments by the 
writer, the results of which were published in 
1881-84, plants (pease) were grown in sand to 
which water with plant-food in solution was 
applied, but under conditions otherwise nor- 
mal. They were found to contain, when ripe, 
much more nitrogen than was supplied in the 
nutritive solution and seed. The only possible 
source of this extra nitrogen was the air. A 
conclusion so opposed to the commonly ac- 
cepted belief was received with hesitation, and 
very naturally so. But in the years following 
a number of other experimenters obtained sim- 
ilarresults. Furthermore, several others, among 
whom is Professor Berthelot of Paris, have 
found evidence that soils as well as plants ac- 
quire nitrogen from the air to a much greater ex- 
tent than was formerly supposed, and that they 
get this nitrogen very probably by the aid of 
microbes. And what is still more to the point, 
Professor Hellriegel of Germany has within the 
past six years made several hundred experi- 
ments and not only found that the leguminous 
plants— pea, lupine, and serradilla — which he 
has grown acquire large amounts of the free ni- 
trogen from the air, but has brought very strong 
indications that microbes in the soil are the 
agents by which it is done. On the table where I 
write are the figures for somewhat over 250 ex- 
periments carried on during the last three years. 
They not only confirm to the fullest extent the 
conclusions published in 1881-84, and those of 
Hellriegel and others since, that the leguminous 
plants obtain large quantities of nitrogen di- 
rectly from the air, but show in a no less con- 
vincing way that the amount of nitrogen 
acquired is more or less directly proportional 
to the number of nodules on the roots, called 
root tubercles, in which Hellriegel and others 
believe the microbes to act. With other plants, 
alfalfa is here found to obtain very large sup- 
plies of atmospheric nitrogen. Considering the 
great importance of alfalfa in a large part of 
the country, and especially in the irrigated re- 
gions of the West, its power to acquire nitro- 
gen is certainly a weighty matter. Professor 
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Wolff in Germany has reported experiments 
which indicate that clover has this power of 
drawing its nitrogen from the air. His results 
are confirmed by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert 
in England, who were formerly, with M. Bous- 
singault in France, the leading exponents of 
the opposite doctrine, but who, to-day, m the 
true scientific spirit, heartily accede to the con- 
clusions which later research is bringing. Kin- 
dred results are being obtained by numerous 
other investigators, and it now looks as though 
the leguminous plants in general, at any rate 
those most commonly cultivated, are possessed 
of this remarkable faculty. Just what species 
of plants acquire nitrogen from the air, and 
how they get it, are problems still to be settled. 

The connection of microbes with the supply 
of nitrogen to plants is very interesting. It has 
been long understood that the nitrogen of ani- 
mal and vegetable matter in the soil is some- 
how made available to plants for food. Several 
years ago two French chemists, Messrs. Schlis- 
sing and Miinz, discovered that the change is 
brought about by a ferment. Just what the 
organism is that performs this most beneficent 
office of transforming the effete matters of the 
earth so that they may again become food for 
plants and man, biologists have sought to learn, 
but without success, until a short time since, 
when Herr Winogradsky in Zurich, Switzerland, 


by a most ingenious series of experiments found 
evidence that bacteria are the agents. He has 
given to the group which he finds to cause the 
nitrification, as the change is called, the name 


Nitromonas. Still more remarkable is the ac- 
tion of microbes in helping plants to utilize the 
nitrogen of the air. What the species are and 
what is their exact connection with the process 
are questions which bacteriologists in Europe 
and the United States are now studying with 
the most eager activity. New facts are continu- 
ally being brought to light, and we may hope 
for more definite answers to the problems be- 
fore many years. But the interesting and withal 
inspiring thing is that these organisms, what- 
ever they shall be found to be, are thus con- 
stantly providing for our welfare, that they are 
necessary and efficient ministers to our very 
existence. We are wont to think of microbes 
as Only the germs of fever and cholera and 
consumption, the agents of disease and death ; 
but they are no less truly the means of provid- 
ing us with what is indispensable to life. The 
microbes that help plants to their nitrogen thus 
become, in the light of modern research, part 
of the beneficent system by which the earth is 
enabled to give its nourishment to man. 

The practical bearing of all this is evident. 
As the store of nitrogen in the soil is reduced, 
the soil is exhausted and refuses to yield its 
harvests. Nitrogen eludes the husbandman, 
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in being leached out of the soil by drainage 
waters, and in escaping to the air. He supplies 
it in manures, of which it is the costliest ingredi- 
ent. Farmers throughout the older portions of 
our country pay from ten to twenty-five cents 
per pound and more for nitrogen in guano and 
nitrate of soda from South America, in sulphate 
of ammonia from Europe, in dried blood and 
meat-scraps from slaughter-houses, and in other 
commercial fertilizers. For these materials mil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year in the 
United States, and the supply of some of them 
is being gradually used up. By raising legumi- 
nous crops, which are in many ways the most 
valuable for fodder, and which make the richest 
manures, the farmer may obtain his nitrogen 
from the air without money and without price. 
This farmers do and are learning to do more 
and more. 


ENERGY AND FOOD-PRODUCTION, 


THE supply of plant-food thus seems to be 
assured. But the population of the earth may 
become so dense that very general irrigation 
will be necessary. The rivers, the lakes, and the 
sea will furnish water, if it can only be trans- 
ported. This requires power, energy. Will the 
energy be forthcoming ? Is it at hand? 

We are accustomed to think of burning wood 
and coal as the chief sources of power. But 
their energy-is nothing in comparison with that 
of moving wind, rivers, and tide, and even that 
fades into insignificance in comparison with 
the energy of the sun’s heat, a source of power 
so great that we can scarcely conceive of its 
vastness. When we reflect that remarkable as 
are the uses we already make of the different 
forms of energy, our knowledge of them is still in 
its infancy ; that we are apparently much nearer 
the storage and transport of the energy of stream 
and wind and sun than our grandfathers were 
to what we realize to-day in the use of steam 
and electricity, it takes no great faith to believe 
that science and invention will, in due time, 
supply the need. And with this use of mind 
to make the forces of nature do what has be- 
fore been either done by the labor of our hands 
or left undone, the natural order of events will 
continue to bring what the progress of the past 
has brought—more product and larger profit 
with less manual toil. 

Instead of the yield of a dozen bushels of 
wheat from the poor or exhausted soil of an 
acre, which was, a comparatively few years ago, 
a common average in England, and is to-day in 
a large portion of the United States, thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre has come to be an 
average with better culture in England, and 
will come with us when the demand calls for 
it. It is not to such increase as this, however, 
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that we must look for the food-supply of the 
future, but to such yields as come with sand- 
and water-culture. We are not restricted to the 
thirty or sixty or one hundred fold of the New 
Testament parable, but may look for the thou- 
sand fold that is realized with abundant supply 
of plant-food and water without any regard t 
soil. 

Nor is there anything abnormal in such veg- 
etable production. That a single plant should 
produce a thousand seeds, as Professor Nobbe’s 
buckwheat plant did, when fifty would be a 
large yield in ordinary practice ; that the pro- 
duce of a given area should be scores or even 
hundreds of times what we ordinarily see ; that 
half a dozen crops should be grown on the same 
area every year instead of one, is not what we 
are accustomed to, but is not at all unnatural. 
What we call natural growth is really stunted 
growth. Our plants are subject to fluctuations 
of temperature ; they have too much or too lit- 
tle moisture ; their food-supply is scant or one- 
sided; and these very hindrances to their 
growth have had the further effect of prevent- 
ing the development of varieties capable of 
producing the largest amount of the most val- 
uable material. Let plants be trained by selec- 
tion and cultivation to do their best, let them 
have the opportunity which comes with proper 
regulation of temperature and moisture and 
food, then perhaps we shall see what nature 
can and will do for us. As well say that the 
philanthropist is the abnormal, and the untu- 
tored child of nature the normal man, as that 
there is anything abnormal in such large veg- 
etable production. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FOOD. CHEMI- 


CAL SYNTHESIS. 


But even if there were no such probability 
of almost unlimited vegetable production, there 
is still possibility for food-supply in artificial 
manufacture by chemical process. Plants take 
the elements carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, and combine them, in the forms of 
starch, sugar, oils, fats, gluten, and other com- 
pounds which serve to nourish animals and 
man. Within the memory of many chemists 
now living it was believed to be impossible to 
build up such compounds from their elements 
by artificial means. But chemistry has found 
means to imitate these processes of combina- 
tion. Within the past few years many such 
compounds have been produced in the labora- 
tory by synthesis. A few months ago, in reply 
to an inquiry from a friend as to the probabil- 
ity of thus making the nutritive ingredients of 
food, I wrote: “ The advance of science in this 
direction is not enough to warrant any pro- 
phecy of the synthesis of food-material,—in- 
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deed such a feat seems almost visionary,— but 
it is hardly safe to say that it is impossible, and 
there are those who are confident that it will 
be done.” 

Chemists distinguish between various kinds 
of sugars. To one class belongs cane-sugar, 
which is formed in the sugar-cane, sorghum, 
beet, and maple, and which we use at the table ; 
to another class belong the glucoses, of which 
the fruit-sugar that occurs in grapes and other 
fruits, and the glucose which is manufactured 
on a large scale from the starch of corn are 
samples. Some time since Professor Fischer of 
Wiirzburg, Germany, succeeded in the syn- 
thesis of several sugars closely allied to fruit- 
sugar. The news has just come that he has 
found a way to transform glucose into a sugar 
of the typeof cane-sugar. We have long known 
how to convert starch and cane-sugar to glu- 
cose; the process is one of changing a more 
complex compound to a simpler one. But the 
possibility of reversing the process was long 
doubted. Yet just this is what Professor Fischer 
has now accomplished. 

Still more remarkable, I was going to say,— 
but the time for calling such things remarkable 
seems to be past,—is the account which has 
come to hand within a few days of the prepara- 
tion of an albuminoid compound by synthesis. 
How carbohydrates and fats may be prepared 
artificially we have come to understand. But 
the albuminoid compounds contain more chem- 
ical elements, and are far more complex ; they 
are indeed the highly organized material of 
vegetable and animal life. That these sub- 
stances could be made in the laboratory has 
been hard to believe. Yet Professor Schiitzen- 
berger of Paris has just reported to the French 
Academy of Science the synthesis of a com- 
pound similar to the peptone into which the 
albuminoids of our food are transformed in the 
process of digestion. 

Farming by water-culture, or the artificial 
manufacture of food-compounds, would not be 
feasible or profitable to-day. The growing of 
a buckwheat plant with a thousand seeds and 
the synthesis of sugar and protein are now only 
curious and costly experiments. But will they 
always be so ? 

A few years ago an interesting but trouble- 
some lecture experiment consisted in providing 
a large galvanic battery and causing the cur- 
rent to pass from one piece of carbon to an- 
other. A bright light was produced, and there 
were persons with faith enough to predict that 
electric lighting would at some time in the dis- 
tant future be made a practical success. The 
light of the electric lamp at every street-corner 
suggests most forcibly that we may be nearer 
the realization of other triumphs than we think. 
What we know of these things to-day more 
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than the Romans knew sixteen centuries ago 
has nearly all been discovered within the last 
sixty years. The rate of discovery far exceeds 
the rate of increase of population. Long before 
population becomes dense enough to demand 
such production as I have been suggesting we 
may hope that the details will have been worked 
out to make it easily feasible. 

A German chemist, Professor Knop, wrote 
a book on agricultural chemistry. When it was 
done he gave it the title Der Kreislauf des 
Stoffs (The Circulation of Matter). He real- 
ized that he had been simply describing the 
ways in which the elements pass through a 
ceaseless round of changes, by which they are 
made parts of air and earth, then of plants, 
and animals, and man, then of air and earth 
again. In this round our food is made, our 
bodies are built up, and then both are resolved 
into their elements again. Chemical elements 
are combined by natural forces into starch and 
protein, into bread and meat, into muscle and 
brain. The supply of the elements is limitless 
for the simple reason that none is ever lost. 
Like the water which after moistening the soil 
and nourishing the plant passes away to sea 
or sky only to come again as rain, the elements 
of food are resolved into their simpler forms 
only to be made into food again. How much 
food mankind may have is not a question of 
area of arable land or of soil-fertility at all, but 
of man’s control of the forces of nature. That 
control increases with the increase of human 
knowledge. 

In the past man has had the strength of his 
hands, and that of the beast which he has sub- 
jected to his will, to do his work. ‘In the pres- 
ent he uses the power that came from the sun 
and is stored in coal. This makes possible the 
industrial advancement, the lessening of the 
hours of labor, the rise of the scale of living, 
and the spread of knowledge. The material 
and intellectual progress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the using of potential energy. 

With a supply of material exhaustless and en- 
during, with power to utilize it unbounded as 
the energy of the sun, with prospect of new dis- 
covery unlimited as the sphere of human know- 
ledge, what bound dare we set, what fear need 
we entertain, for man’s future sustenance ? 

The réle of the political economist is hardly 
fitting for the chemist. But one inference con- 
tinually occurs to me. To make manufactured 
products abundant and cheap large demand 
has been necessary. With the hand-loom of the 
past a given number of people living in a given 
area could weave a small amount of cloth. In 
the factory of the present each operative pro- 
duces many times more than the weaver of the 
olden time, many more work in a given terri- 
tory, and cloth 1s produced at a much lower 
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cost. The agriculture of the future will perhaps 
be a manufacturing process with correspon- 
dingly increased product. It may seem para- 
doxical to say that the dense population which 
the older economy told us was to be the pre- 
cursor of starvation will be actually the ante- 
cedent condition of a cheap and abundant 
food-supply ; but is this anything more than 
the reassertion of a principle which has proved 
itself true in the manufacture of cloth in the 
factory, of machinery in the machine-shop, and 
in countless other ways ? 


IN CONCLUSION. 


To resume briefly. In the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge the problem of the world’s fu- 
ture food-supply is conditioned upon two things. 
One is plant-food, the other is energy, power 
to manufacture and transport plant-food, and 
to transport water. The visible supply of plant- 
food is such that the only element about which 
there has for some time been any question is 
nitrogen. Late research implies that this can 
be easily derived from the atmosphere in un- 
limited quantity. With the unmeasured energy 
of the wind, flowing water, and tide, to say 
nothing of the immensely greater energy of the 
sun’s heat, and the possibility of storage, trans- 
fer, and use of energy by electricity and other 
agencies, we may hope that the science of the 
future will provide the power. The amount of 
vegetable growth that is possible within a given 
area is entirely outside our ordinary calcula- 
tions. The old way of estimating possible food- 
production by land-area and soil-fertility is 
wrong. We have only to assume that as the 
population of the earth increases there will be a 
corresponding improvement in the use of plant- 
food and energy, of which the supply is practi- 
cally inexhaustible, and the problem is solved. 

So strangely yet simply it comes about that 
in the providing of what is essential for the 
best welfare and highest happiness of mankind 
in the future, the things which have seemed 
farthest from our reach, nitrogen and energy, 
are the very ones which Providence places 
about us at all times and in utterly inexhausti- 
ble amounts. To make them available requires 
only the pushing of discovery a little farther 
along the lines in which it is now moving rap- 
idly and surely. To make a practical use of 
them requires only the demand for the product. 
If it is conceivable that population should be- 
come so dense as to demand more food than 
can be thus produced by natural growth of 
plants, there still remain the resources of arti- 
ficial production. And if it be allowable to 
reason from analogy, what is needed to make 
food more abundant and more cheap is enough 
population to make sufficient demand. 
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The capacity of men to consume food is 
limited. The possibility of its production is al- 
most limitless. The very increase of popula- 
tion which the Malthusian doctrine makes the 
cause of starvation will thus become the con- 
dition of cheap and abundant sustenance. So 
the use of man’s brain transforms the prospect 
of dire calamity, of misery ineffable, into the 
promise of inexpressible blessing. 

The doctrine of Malthus is the product of a 
time when men’s thoughts ran in gloomy chan- 
nels, when a stern logic, arguing ruthlessly from 
premises which to-day we cannot accept, led 
to conclusions at utter variance with the kinder 
teachings of nature and revelation, and the 
gentler aspirations of the human soul. 

War, pestilence, and famine will not be 
needed to remove part of the people of the 
earth in order that the rest may be kept from 
starving. Instead of using the sword to kill, 
it may be turned into the plowshare to help 
abundant harvests. Pestilence, once thought 
to be the visitation of divine wrath, we now 
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know to be the work of the microbes of dis- 
ease. Not only are we finding how to prevent 
the ravages of these creatures, but we arelearn- 
ing that they are the upholders as well as the 
destroyers of life, and may be made the agents 
to protect our children from the very starvation 
our fathers so much dreaded. In place of the 
rule of famine which has been prophesied, we 
have the promise of a reign of plenty. 

The doctrine here maintained is optimistic, 
decidedly so. But what was the earth made 
for? Is it governed by a beneficent power, or 
is it not? Are mankind the creatures of Al- 
mighty malevolence, or are we the children of 
a loving as well as omnipotent Father? Are 
we placed here in a world which is bad and 
ever growing worse, or is there a continual evo- 
lution toward higher and better and happier 
things? Faith has always had its reply to 
Malthusian pessimism, though that reply has 
been vague. The Science of to-day makes it 
clear. So Faith and Science rightly joined ever 
lead us to the light. 

W. O. Atwater. 
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ss ‘hoo work must give me lasting fame; 
Immortal shall it make my name. 
Forever live, my monument. 
Indeed these years I deem well spent 
The while its fabric I have wrought 
With web of fancy, woof of thought. 


” 


The poet threw aside his pen. 
His book was praised awhile by men, 
And now it lies on dusty shelves 
In corners where the bookworm delves. 


Kind Fortune brought some leisure days. 
The poet wrote some casual lays: 
Songs with smiles and tears together, 
All moods of man, like April weather ; 
“ Frail and fleeting fair,” said he, 
“ Their fate is quick obscurity.” 


But nature’s breath inspired their art 
And Mankind took them to its heart. 
They grew into the people’s life, 

They marched with soldiers into strife, 
Were lullabies for babyhood, 

Were whispered low where lovers wooed, 
Were sung at weddings to the bride, 
Were chanted open graves beside. 


The songs have won immortal fame, 
And no man knows the singer’s name! 


Sylvester Baxter. . 
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URE form, that like some chalice of old time 
Contain’st the liquid of the poet’s thought 
Within thy curving hollow, gem-enwrought 
With interwoven traceries of rhyme, 

While o’er thy brim the bubbling fancies climb, 
What thing am I, that undismayed have sought 
To pour my verse with trembling hand untaught 
Into a shape so small yet so sublime ? 
Because perfection haunts the hearts of men, 
Because thy sacred chalice gathered up 
The wine of Petrarch, Shakspere, Shelley —then 
Receive these tears of failure as they drop 
(Sole vintage of my life), since I am fain 
To pour them in a consecrated cup. 


JAMES 


R. LOWELL has written 
into his works his many 
titles to public remem- 
brance with singular com- 
pleteness. One need not 
go outside of the ten vol- 
umes in which the fruits 
of a long literary and pub- 

lic life are gathered to know what he has been 
and has done. The sign-manual of the poet, 
critic, and scholar is set upon the various page; 
moods of the fields and the homestead, the per- 
manent attraction of human nature, patriotism 
profoundly felt are equally found in essay and 
poem; and in the admirable addresses there 
is stored up a lasting memory of the years of 
his distinguished service abroad. The fullness 
of this expression of a many-sided career is re- 
markable ; but even more striking is the har- 
mony ofall these phases of life, one with another. 
There is no dividing line which sets off one part 
of his activity from its neighbor part; in his 
poetry there is politics, in his learning there is 
the vivifying touch of humor, in his reflection 
there is emotion, in the levels of his most famil- 
iar prose there is, at inconstant intervals, the 
sudden lift of a noble thought; and hence his 
works are at once too diverse and too similar — 
diverse in their matter and similar in the person- 
ality through which they are given out—to be 


1 This article was written for THE CENTURY before 
the death of Mr. Lowell as a review of the recently 
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Edith Wharton. 
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easily summed or described by the methods of 
criticism. If there is a clue that may be used, it 
is to be sought in his individuality, in the fact 
that his ten talents have somehow been melted 
and fused into one, and that the greatest — the 
talent of being a man first and everything else af- 
terward. It goes with this that one looks in vain 
for any separation of his work into marked pe- 
riods, such as may be observed in those writers 
who are absorbed by successive moods of the age 
or by new foreign influences in thought or lit- 
erary forms, or generally are determined in their 
character by external forces. Mr. Lowell, with 
all his free curiosity, alertness of attention, and 
openness to the world of the present and of 
the past, has exercised a power of reaction 
equal to that of his receptivity, and illustrates 
the slow native growth of a self-assured mind. 
From the first to the last of his pages the unity 
of mind is such that, unhelped by the context, 
one could rarely say with certainty whether a 
particular passage was from earlier or later 
years. Neither the style nor the way of think- 
ing materially changes; the same person speaks 
with the same voice throughout. This single- 
ness of Mr. Lowell’s personality, by virtue of 
which he has held the same course from youth 
to age, as it is most obvious, is a cardinal mat- 
ter. It were impossible to condense into the 
brief critical sketch for which only there is now 


published revised edition of his complete works (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Epiror. 
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occasion, all that criticism must find tosay upon 
his writings throughout their reach; but in the 
absence of such a complete and careful survey, 
something may be arrived at, possibly, by at- 
tending to this stamp of individuality which 
gives likeness to all his works and imparts to 
them that quality of the living voice which most 
interests and best holds men, and is besides the 
invariable accompaniment of an original mind 
in literature. 

It is commonly a disadvantage to a poet to 
be reputed ascholar. Belief in the spontaneity 
of genius is deeply implanted in men’s minds, 
and culture is set over against the simple prim- 
itive powers of feeling and thought as some- 
thing by nature opposite. In this popular 
opinion there is a share of truth. Instinct is 
the method of genius, but culture, until it has 
been absorbed into character and temperament, 
works by afterthought. The conflict which is 
indicated by this widely diffused impression of 
the incompatibility of learning and inspiration 
is often felt by a poet himself in his own expe- 
rience. Mr. Lowell, who more than any other 
writer of his time expresses the moods of that 
border-land which lies between instinct and 
reflection, speaks more than once of the intru- 
sion of thought upon the natural way of living, 
and shows the old annoyance, that poetical 
regret for a simpler habit of life, which under- 
lies the dream of the golden age and is the 
source of the charm of all pastoral. In acon- 
siderable portion of his nature-verse he accepts 
the Wordsworthian doctrine and goes to the 
fields as an escape from books, lays thought 
down like a burden and plays ’t is holiday with 
him, and in coming back to the study seems 
to make an unwelcome return to himself. Yet 
he is not slow to acknowledge that the true poet 
has a pedigree that goes far into the past of 
men as well as a kinship of the day and hour 
with sky and birds and trees, the soft air and 
the warm landscape. If he seeks impulses in 
nature, he must find art in books; and from 
his earlier poems it is plain to see what sources 
in literature he most haunted. Imitativeness 
in youthful verse is a measure of susceptibility, 
and is rather a sign of strength than of weak- 
ness. The test of originality, or of the native 
force of the poetical endowment, liesin the spon- 
taneity of the imitation and in the quickness 
with which one type shifts with another. It is 
noticeable that Mr. Lowell reproduced kinds 
of poetry rather than particular authors, style 
rather than moods, the cast of the words, not 
ideas ; and the sign of culture in these begin- 
nings is shown in the number of types which 
attracted him. So a similar literary scholarship, 
an acquaintance with what the poets of many 
lands had written, gave to Longfellow in his 
mature life, as well as at the outset, models of 
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style which he made his own rather by grace- 
ful use of them than by informing them with 
original genius. In Mr. Lowell’s case, perhaps, 
the single peculiarity is the taste he early showed 
forcertainofthe English poetsofthe seventeenth 
century whose defects of oddity and uneven- 
ness could not destroy the largeness of their 
phrase and the purity and elevation of their 
continuous style at its best. One need not read 
Mr. Lowell’s criticism to discover what value 
he placed upon Donne and Vaughan, for ex- 
ample, and those who neighbor them in the 
“ well-languaged” manner. Culture of this 
sort, which is no more than the fruit of delight 
in poetry, has been the possession of many of 
those poets who are most thought inspired, and 
genius has thrived uponit; but usually the great- 
est of them have felt the gap between such 
poetry of the past and the nature they stood 
in presence of, and each in turn has reconciled 
his genius with his own age in some original 
way. 

Mr. Lowell soon developed several styles in 
which he wrote poems of many kinds, and gave 
literary expression to sentiment, thought, and 
emotion; but he was later preéminently dis- 
tinguished by three forms of verse. The most 
popular of these, apparently, and certainly the 
most original, is that in which he employed 
the native Yankee speech. It was fairly by ac- 
cident, he says, that he discovered the power 
of this New England lingo to express the char- 
acter of the breed of men who used it and its 
fitness for the purpose in dealing with the sub- 
jects to which he applied it. Nevertheless, 
chance has as little place in literature as in 
other affairs of life. One finds only those things 
to which his faith has led him. There are rea- 
sons in plenty why Mr. Lowell, and not any 
of hiscontemporaries in letters, made the happy 
discovery of the Yankee idyl. His own roots 
go deep into the native soil; he loves that 
from which he sprang, and the past was real- 
ized to his apprehension most directly through 
the old time, which still lingered about the 
Cambridge of his growing years, and through 
its concrete characters of diverse types from 
clerical to rural which interested his human 
sympathy, struck his humorous sense, and em- 
bodied for him the long tradition of a dying age 
showing its results in man. This strong attach- 
ment to the paternal acres because of old as- 
sociations is a trait common to New England ; 
but none of the poets of the land have given 
more frequent and free expression to the feel- 
ing or shown its power in an individual more 
constantly. The old New England character 
appealed to him in the same way that the 
Scotch type drew Sir Walter Scott’s heart 
out; each found in the ancient habit of life of 
“sixty years since” a literary opportunity, but 
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not by thought prepense; in both the old 
ways, crystallized in human nature, were loved 
for their own sake with a kind of natural af- 
fection, and were besides dignified by a true 
respect for their moral quality felt through all 
their humorous peculiarities. Scotland had 
more of history, of romance, and picturesque- 
ness to mingle with the human element of 
common lives ; in New England there was less 
of circumstance, but there was a core of char- 
acter equally sound, a way of thinking and a 
freshness of expression, marked and peculiar, 
characterizing a people. The attractiveness 
of such survivals from the old days as Mr. 
Lowell either knew in the beginning of life or 
met with from time to time in the still unin- 
vaded country districts was enhanced further 
by the fact that they stood for that simpler 
mode of existence, already referred to, which 
the poet is fain to think of as the better way 
of living, could he make the impossible escape 
from his own bonds; and it was entirely nat- 
ural that the two moods should blend and the 
keen air of New England suffer the pastoral 
change with the least artifice in the world. In 
the poem in which he describes his day under 
the willows Mr. Lowell reveals in most phases 
the feeling habitual to his mind, of the sense of 
nature as a refuge, of the strength of associa- 
tions with a familiar landscape, of the welcome 
he would give to the rude molds of man, and, 
in a word, shows the attitude of the poet, who 
is also a man of thought, toward nature and 
human nature met face to face; and in this re- 
flective reverie, full of personal expression, the 
elements are the same as in pastoral verse 
though seen under a different aspect. When 
he came to imaginative expression through the 
medium of old New England, he escaped at 
once from the literary atmosphere, finding both 
a subject and a language wholly unworn by use 
in books ; and what he was to express was just 
that type of character in which human nature 
was most fresh, sincere, and genuine to his 
senses and could be entered into most com- 
pletely by virtue of native sympathies long 
active in his blood, while the medium of speech 
was the tongue of the country people as they 
themselves had fashioned it for their own uses. 
Not since Theocritus wrote the Sicilian idyls 
has the pastoral come so near to real life or 
been not merely so free from artificiality but so 
slightly transformed in the change from life 
into art. Mr. Lowell did not attempt the use- 
less task of saying what the average up-coun- 
try man would have said if left to himself ; but, 
in expressing the true genius of the New Eng- 
land character with a precision and range im- 
possible except to a man of his own faculty, 
he succeeded in keeping both thought and 
language within the limit of the character 
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through which he spoke. He permitted him- 
self to use elevation or pathos or the beauty 
of natural scenes, which both true art and the 
impulse of his own awakened powers required ; 
but he has managed all with so sure a hand, 
such discernment and sensitiveness in his feel- 
ing for the form used, that all is as definitely 
objective as drama or novel, and the sense of 
reality is heightened, and the expression of the 
old spirit made more complete, by the curious 
prose of the pulpit in which the poems are set. 
It remains only to add that in taking public 
affairs for the main body of the matter of the 
verse Mr. Lowell chose the subject that fitted 
the mind of New England as perfectly as the 
country language fitted its lips. 

Thesecond form of versein which Mr. Lowell 
has most excelled is next of kin to the Yankee 
poems. He was not only the son of New Eng- 
land, but he was born also to the wider inheri- 
tance of his fellow-countrymen every where, and 
could lay aside the provincialism of his east- 
ern accent and phrase for the ampler English 
of the nation’s speech. Love of home is the 
seed-plant of patriotism, and it was inevitable 
that faith to New England should grow to the 
larger compass of faith in America; and if in 
attachment to the native soil itself, such as 
Mr. Lowell expresses, there may be a certain 
closeness and peculiar warmth of the hearth- 
stone, in his love of country there is more of 
what is purely ideal. When he first collected 
his political papers a year or two ago, there 
was some surprise at the amount and value of 
his writings upon the public topics of the time; 
but though this work in prose had been for- 
gotten, it would still have been plain enough 
from his poems that he was ever ina true sense 
the citizen. In thinking of his patriotic verse 
attention is commonly too exclusively given 
to the group of odes which were rather the 
last and crowning work of a lifelong labor than 
isolated productions. In the very start he gave 
his country the ringing stanzas of “ The Present 
Crisis,” with the one indelible line, and that son- 
net to Phillips which still stirs the blood ; and, as 
time went on, in the first series of “The Biglow 
Papers ” he dealt with a great political ques- 
tion of the period, and coming to the strong 
passions and immeasurable issues of the civil 
war he could scarce write of anything else. 
It was only after the peace, and in the assured 
triumph of the centennial anniversaries of the 
united country, thatheclosedtheextensive series 
of poems, inspired by public spirit in the widest 
meaning of that phrase, with the long odes 
which by their solemn movement, their gravity, 
and the loftiness of their finer passages have 
that stateliness which makes them seem to 
dwarf his less impressive poems in this kind. 
He had been the true citizen-poet for almost 
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a lifetime before he was called to this ceremo- 
nial laureateship, and had used the lighter in- 
strumentalities of humor, satire, and wit, the 
edge of epigram and poignancy of pathos, as 
asion arose; so that one may fairly say that 
first and last he employed weil-nigh all the re- 
sources of his mind in theservice of his country. 
lo think of the odes mainly as Mr. Lowell’s 
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patriotic verse would be a grave injustice both 
to the man and the poet, for passages may be 
found in the earlier verse equal, at least, to any- 
thing except the best in this last group. The 


distinction of the odes, and one reason why 
they have affected disproportion- 
itely in comparison with the best of the other 
poems, is their style. It is a style which Mr. 
Lowell has developed f ‘or hims self, and is to be 
met with here and there in detached passages 
of his earlier poetry, but nowhere else is it so 
and continuous as in the odes. It is 
characterized by a breadth and undulation of 
tone and a purity hard to describe, but these 
traits are not of consequence 1n ia 
with the certainty with no matter how 
finally resonant the wave of sound may be, the 
thought absorbs it and becomes itself vocal 
and musical. The diction itself and the cast 
of phrase metrically seem to derive from that 
of English subsequent to the Eliza- 
ferment when language retained 
and spirit and a certain amplitude 
not vet subsided 
into the formalism, however excellent in itself, 
of the great age of prose; but if Mr. Lowell 
found the apse of this grave and full style 
in that period, he has so recombined them in 
his own manner agin to trace out the source 
is at most only to hazard a It is, how- 
ever, this felicitous and well-commanded style 
vhich is the noticeable literary quality of the 
and of the finer stanzas of other poems, 
Che Washing of the Shroud,” to name 
the first; to have elaborated it 
the highest distinction of Mr. Lowell as 
a writer, in the »,on the purely ongi- 
nal side of his literary craftsmanship. 
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It is, however, almost a diversion to direct 
attention to the literary quality of these poems. 
\ hatis most to beremarked in them, aside from 


their earnest intention and the emotion that is 
sometimes the welling-up of a deep passion, is 
the purity of the democratic feeling in them, 
the soundness of their Americanism. Mr. Low- 
ell in one of his earlier volumes laid his wreath 
on the grave of Hood, and there are a few of 
his poems that express the sympathy of phi- 
lanthropy with the poor and outcast; but this is 
a comparatively crude form of the democratic 


idea and is Christian merely. It is easy to 


pity suffering in any shape and to believe in 
the virtues that poverty is commonly thought 
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to favor; it is a harder matter to put faith in 


man. But that rooted interestin human nature, 
which has already been spoken of as cardinal 
in Mr. Lowell’s habit of mind, as it helped him 


to reconcile poetry with the life of rural New 
England, aided also in the generation of his 
democratic faith, for when a man is once in- 
terested in his fellows he is already half-way to 
being friends with them and thus coming to 
know how human they are. To accustom one’s 
self to disregard the accidents of manner and 
station rong to see the man as he is, to 
have aclear s ght for genuine character unde 
any of the dis cuises of unfamiliarity and pre- 

judice, to know how simple and how commot 
re the elements that go to the making of man- 
the paths to belief in democracy 

und to do this, it is enough to live out of doors. 
Culture that live oe the library may easily miss 
Che “ Biglow Papers ” by themselves 
would be th proof of such democracy 
as goes to makea town-meeting ; but the Amer- 
ican idea is a larger thing. The better 
which Mr. Lowell gave of his quality was in 
the recognition he gave to Lincoln. He was 
the first of our writers to see what name 
all the and the truth which he intimated 
in “ Blondel,” and spoke more plainly in prose, 
he made at pence sl out in the most famous 
r his greatest ode. One could not 
besoearly to perceive this unsuspected fame be- 
fore it filled the world and while it was yet in 
the clouds through which it broke, unless faith 
in man came natural to him. It was so in this 
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case, and Mr. Lowell understood the “ ne 
birth of our new soil” not only in the fact that 
another name was given to immortal memory. 


> pr founder truth that the soil 
a son was the 


but also in the 


vhich had borne such heir of a 


new age. With all the faith he had in his own 
people o the p ist, the poet looked forward to 
the new race which is vet forming in our womb, 


and nowhere in our literature is there more di- 
t the national faith in mere 


rect expression of 
few great lines of these pa- 


manhood than ina 
triotic poems, or more soberly and explicitly in 
the essay upon “ Democracy.” [tmay seem little 
believe in what his country 


that a man should 
believes in; but it may fairly be thought that 
Mr. Lowell, from his place in conservatiy 
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Besides the New England and the national 
poems Mr. Lowell has written a third sort that 
stand in a class apart and have a distinction, 
if not so unshared as these, shared certainly 
by no other poet of this century. They are 
what would ordinarily be called poems of cul- 
ture, the verse of a man deeply imbued with 
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the literature of the past. This definition rests 
on their form rather than their subject-matter. 
They are run in the molds that have been 
handed down in the tradition of literature and 
belong to the gild. Mr. Lowell, who hasshown 
a disposition to experiment in verse and try 
many kinds, has used a variety of these set 
measures, but in two sorts he has shown a hand 
aled mastery. In the verses “ Cre- 
didimus Jovem Regnare” there is, perhaps, 
the best example of one sort, in which the in- 
tellect finds c rystalline expression ; modern as 
it Is . substance and strongly personal in 
quality, this poem is at once reco; gnized as be- 
ing ¢ mand in a classic style w hich is neither 
, revival nor archaic, but, though written yes- 
terday, has the look of century-old verse still 
fresh. Another instance is the poem upon the 
goldfiishes, one of the best from his pen. The 
second sort in which this perfection of style is 
equally found is illustrated by the letter to 
Curtis as aptly as by any single piece; the terse- 
ness, ease, and finish of these lines, in which 
compliment blends with the wisdom of life 
whole is subdued within the range of 
personal talk from friend to friend, are quali- 
nique in our poetry and recall the habits 
utterance of a more polished 

lettered age, when intellect and manners held 
their own beside emotion and the literary life 
was more complete in manly powers. In both 
these sorts of pedestrian poetry, if the devotees 
of inspiration will insist on the distinction, it is 
rather the man of cultivation conversing with 
others than the man of genius expressing his 
soul whom we find; but the literature 
of the world owes much to the poets who have 
it into just such verse the mind and morals 
of their time undisturbed by the strong emo- 
tion which has latterly ruled so supreme. Mr. 
owell has certainly strengthened his work by 
varying it with this element of the prose of 
se both in the octosyllabic and the pentame- 
ter forms. It was necessary, too, for the com- 
plete expression of himself that he should give 
out his literary culture in art, and also find fit 
channels for that power of pure thinking which 
livides with the poetic impulse his allegiance 
terature. For, when the end is reached and 
one looks back over the range of Mr. Lowell’s 
poetical works entire, the one thing that binds 
them all together and runs through them, be- 
sides that unresting interest in man which is 
blood, is the “equally single and widely 
difiused presence of thought, which is their 
In no poet of our land, at least, is there 
to be found so large anumber of single thoughts, 
to apply but one test, as in these poems, and 
there is so little need to say that in none other is 
there continuous reflection to the same degree, 
that Mr. Lowell is reputed rather for an excess 
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of thought. To examine the matter further, to 
consider such a poem as “ The Cathedral,” for 
instance, would force this sketch beyond its 
limits; but the poems of pure reflection should 
be at least referred to. So, too, the type of 
which “ Endymion” is the most eminent ex- 
ample should be named, and the poems in 
which Mr. Lowell has sought for musical ef- 
fects—a most interesting group to the student 
of poetry, of which, perhaps, * The Fountain 
of Youth” is the most remarkable — should not 
be left unmentioned even in the briefest account 
of his work. It is not within the scope of this 
paper, however, to enter upon the criticism of 
Mr. Lowell’s poetry further than to indicate 
such cardinal qualities as can be brought out by 
a broad treatment of it in the mass; and if the 
three kinds of verse in which he seems most 
to excel,—(1) the pastoral of his own people in 
their special language, (2) the poems of patriot- 
ism of several sorts but particularly those in 
which he employs his peculiar grave and noble 
style, and (3) the poems distinguished by classic 
perfection of manner,—if these have been dis- 
criminated, and in the course ofsuch remarks the 
poet’s primary instincts oflove of human nature, 
patriotic passion and faith, and devotion to the 
worth and charm of literature in both its phases 
of thoughtand art, have been made obvious, the 
little that was aimed at has been accomplished ; 
for it must then appear that in his poetry Mr. 
Lowell has really expressed himself with direct- 
ness and fullness, and in the best of his work with 
no more intrusion of the self-consciousness of 
culture to the prejudice of the native gift than 
was necessary to make his poetry square all 
round with himself. The fact that so much of 
his verse of all sorts has the quality of improvi- 
sation is of itself proof of the immediacy of his 
method, the genuineness of the impulse, the 
truth of his statement somewhere that he has 
ever waited for poetry to find him and make 
itself out of his life. It results from this that 
his poetical works are the true record of that 
life,—the voice, as has been said, of the man, 
and immeasurably more complete as an ex- 
pression of individuality than the larger body 
of prose. 

If one must pack the description of that 
body of prose into a phrase,—and little more 
is possible here,—it might fairly be said that 
(to leave the journals out of account) the es- 
says and addresses of various kinds, storing the 
results of scholarship and reflection, express 
distinctively the author’s mind. Interesting as 
the political papers are both by their topics 
and the special contribution of the author to 
thought nec essarily more or generally 
shared, they remain subordinate to his critical 
work on great authors. It isin the literary pa- 
pers proper that Mr. Lowell has hived what 
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he has gathered of wisdom in his wide range 
through literature, and. though he does not 
speak more directly in them than in his 
speeches or poems, he communicates more and 
does it in a more exceptional way. Political 
thoughtfulness characterizes many Americans, 
but one would hesitate to name even Long- 
fellow as Mr. Lowell’s equal in acquaintance 
with literature, and certainly no other name 
would be offered in scholarly rivalry with his 
own on this ground; but he excels Longfellow 
by virtue of the extraordinary critical power 
which he brings to bear upon literature. He 
is, indeed, the only critic of high rank that our 
literature owns, and the fineness of his quality 
is obscured by the very singleness of his po- 
sition, since there are none to compare him 
with; nor, if one goes to England for such 
comparison, is the case much bettered, for he 
surpasses his fellows there with equal ease. 
The critical faculty is so rare that criticism as 
an art suffers in repute thereby, and its results 
are undervalued ; but if one is willing to learn, 
there is in the body of Mr. Lowell’s literary 
papers a canon of pure literature so defined in 
intellectual principles and applied with such 
variety and fruitfulness as to suffice for an edu- 
cation in literary taste; and this education is 
of the best sort since it teaches how to see 
rather than how to analyze, is intuitive instead 
of scientific, and thus follows the method na- 
tive to literature and logically belonging to it. 
The results of this method in what Mr. Lowell 
says about great works of genius are, never- 
theless, the main thing, and the value of them 
is sufficiently appreciated by students of litera- 
ture. It ought to be observed, perhaps, that 
that wealth of single thought which has al- 
ready been noticed as characterizing his po- 
etry 1s as strikingly found in these prose works 
of every sort. Here, too, no writer of the time 
equals him except Emerson, and in Mr. Low- 
ell’s work there is none of that Delphic quality 
which sometimes renders Emerson’s most im- 
pressive phrases only anappearance of thought. 
Just as in all of Mr. Lowell’s writings one al 
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ways seems in direct contact with the man 
speaking, so his words are always weighted 
with that sense and common judgment which 
make them shells so impalpable that one 
touches the mind through them. In his poetry 
he gives himself, and in his prose he yields up 
his wisdom ; to do this so immediately that the 
intervention of the printed page is not felt is the 
last victory of the faculty of expression in litera- 
ture, whether it be achieved with the simplicity 
of genius or by the perfection of art through 
culture, nor are the two ways incompatible 
Such, briefly stated, is the impression made 
by a broad view of the ten volumes into which 
Mr. Lowell has recently collected his various 
contributions to our literature. Notwithstand- 
ing his acquirements in general and the speci 
perfection of his literary culture, which are fi 
throughout his writings in their mass, it would 
appear that his self-expression, whether on the 
more scholarly, or the civic, or the simplest | 
man side, has been more spontaneous than 
commonly thought. Spontaneity, in fact, is t 
very quality that ought to be selected and 
first in characterizing his work. It is true 1 
the spontaneity of a complex mind wea 
different aspect from that of a simpler natu 
but essentially it is the same, and brings wit! 
the same reality of life, the same genuineness 
and sincerity, on account of which it is just 
thought to be a primary element in the genius ' 
of great writers and true poets. The intrinsi: 
and artistic worth of Mr. Lowell’s works has 
been purposely subordinated here; but th 
part of criticism of them is not in any risk of 
misapprehension or forgetfulness. The sim- 
plicity of his nature, as shown in his works, 
beneath the diversity of his interests and the 
subtle refinements of his intellectual part, the 
unity of his life as poet, citizen, and thinker, and 
the harmonious interplay of his faculties one 
with another, and especially the directness of 
his expression in every mode of writing, have 
not been hitherto so much recognized as was - 
right ; and only by attending to these primary 
traits can one be just to a great writer. 
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A LETTER BY THE POET 
WORLD'S FAIR” 


OME time before the 
World’s Fair of 1876 was 
held in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Lowell made a visit to 
Europe, and was absent 

& from home fora consider- 

less able _period. On his re- 

| WSSY turn in 1875 he wrote two 
brief poems for “ The Nation,” which were en- 

titled respectively “The World’s Fair, 1876,” 

and “ Tempora Mutantur.” In these he de- 

scribed certain dangerous symptoms of the 
body politic. The characterization —as would 
be expected — was not only terse and pungent, 
but was enlivened by that unfailing critical 

humor which made his “ Biglow Papers ” of a 

former period famous. It was the voice of cor- 

rection and warning, however, not a homily 
of despair. He spoke truth to the country for 
the republic’s sake. The following lines are 

a fair sample of the tone and direction of the 

poems. Mr. Lowell, speaking for Brother Jon- 

athan, recommends the exhibition of some of 
our political inventions of that day : 









a 


Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain ; 

Show your new patent to increase your rents 

By paying quarters for collecting cents ; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper-collars current bills ; 

Show your new bleaching-process, chief and 
brief, 

To wit : a jury chosen by the thief; 

Show your State legislatures ; show your Rings; 

And challenge Europe to produce such things 

As high officials sitting half in sight 

lo share the plunder and to fix things right ; 

If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

l'o show your latest style in martyrs— Tweed: 

She ll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 

\t such advance in one poor hundred years. 


In “ Tempora Mutantur” occur these lines : 


: A hundred years ago, 

{ men were knaves, why, people called them so, 

\nd crime could see the prison-portal bend 

Its brow severe at no long vista’s end; 

In those days for plain things plain words would 
serve ; 

Men had not learned to admire the graceful 


swerve 
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Wherewith the Asthetic Nature’s genial mood 
Makes public duty slope to private good. ~ 
But now that ‘‘ Statesmanship” is just a way 
To dodge the primal curse and make it pay, 
Since Office means a kind of patent drill 

To force an entrance to the Nation’s till, 

And peculation something rather less 

Risky than if you spelt it with ans, 


With generous curve we draw the moral line: 
Our swindlers are permitted to resign ; 

Their guilt is wrapped in deferential names, 
And twenty sympathize for one that blames. 


The public servant who has stolen or lied, 
If called on, may resign with honest pride : 
As unjust favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned him out? 
Even if indicted, what is that but fudge 

To him who counted-in the elective judge? 
Whitewashed, he quits the politician’s strife, 
At ease in mind, with pockets filled for life. 


It happened that these caustic lines punc- 
tured the politician’s pachydermatous hide, and 
awakened resentment. A large proportion 
of the press (and particularly that part of it 
which was of his own political faith) pursued 
him with no polite epithets, and with not a 
little persistence. It was charged that he was 
no true American; that he was, in fact, a 
snob; that he had elbowed against dukes and 
lords so much and so long that he could not 
any longer tolerate Democracy. And for many 
weeks this and other equally puerile nonsense 
went on unrebuked. 

It occurred to me at last to say what was 
obvious, and record my sympathy with Mr. 
Lowell’s position. That his character and mo- 
tives were above all need of defense I knew, 
but such a shocking perversion of his ideas 
and intentions was altogether too flagrant to 
passunnoticed. I therefore took up the cudgels 
for what seemed to me to be true; and, under 
the title of “Mr. Lowell’s Recent Political 
Verse,” volunteered, in the “ Christian Union ” 
of December 15, 1875, a defense of his friendly 
chidings. 

In response to this article Mr. Lowell wrote 
me the letter given below. It was impliedly 
confidential, and for many years I have strictly 
kept it so; but I have concluded, and am sup- 
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ported by others in thinking, that this privacy 
is no longer called for. As it has now really 
become a part of history, and of Mr. Lowell’s 
biography too, the public is entitled, I am sure, 
to read from a pen that will serve it no more, 
a pen that has given the country inestimable 
benefit, honor, and fame, the meaning of those 
much-abused poems.! 


Joel Benton, 


E_mwoop, rgth January, 1876. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for the manly way 
in which you put yourself at my side when I 
had fallen among thieves, still more for the 
pithy and well-considered words with which 
you confirm and maintain my side of the quar- 
rel. At my time of life one is not apt to vex 
his soul at any criticism, but I confess that in 
this case I was more than annoyed, I was even 
saddened. For what was said was so childish 
and showed such shallowness, such levity, and 
such dullness of apprehension both in politics 
and morals on the part of those who claim to 
direct public opinion (as, alas! they too often 
do) as to confirm me in my gravest apprehen- 
sions. I believe “ ‘The World’s Fair” gave the 
greatest offense. ‘They had not even the wit 
to see that I put my sarcasm into the mouth 
of Brother Jonathan, thereby implying and 
meaning to imply that the common sense of 
my countrymen was awakening to the facts, 
and that ¢herefore things were perhaps not so 
desperate as they seemed. 

I had just come home from a two years’ 
stay in Europe, so it was discovered that I 
had been corrupted by association with foreign 
aristocracies! I need not say to you that the 
society I frequented in Europe was what it is at 
home, that of my wife, my studies, and the best 
nature and art within my reach. But I confess 
that I was embittered by my experience. Wher- 
ever I went I was put on the defensive. What- 
ever extracts I saw from American papers told 
of some new fraud or defalcation, public or 
private. Itwas sixteen years since my last visit 
abroad, and I found a very striking change in 
the feeling toward America and Americans. 
An Englishman was everywhere treated with 
a certain deference: Americans were at best 
tolerated. ‘The example of America was every- 
where urged in France as an argument against 
republican forms of government. It was fruit- 
less to say that the people were still sound when 
the Body Politic which draws its life from them 
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showedsuch blotches and sores. I came home, 
and instead of wrath at such abominations, | 
found banter. I was profoundly shocked, for | 
had received my earliest impressions in a com- 
munity the most virtuous, I believe, that ever 
existed. . In the Commonwealth that built 
the first freeschool and the first colle&e, I heard 
culture openly derided. I suppose | like to be 
liked as well as other men. Certainly I would 
rather be left to my studies than meddle with 
politics. But I had attained to some consider- 
ation, and my duty was plain. I wrote what | 
did in the plainest way, that he who ran might 
read, and that I hit the mark I aimed at is 
proved by the attacks against which you so 
generously defend me. These fellows have no 
notion what love of country means. Itis in m\ 
very blood and bones. If I am not an Ameri- 
can, who ever was ? 

I am no pessimist, nor ever was. What 
fills me with doubt and dismay is the degrada- 
tion of the moral tone. Is it or isit not a result 
of Democracy? Is ours a“ government of the 
people by the people for the people,” or a Kak- 
istocracy rather, for the benetit of knaves at the 
cost of fools ?. Democracy is, after all, nothing 
more than an experiment like another, and 
know only one way of judging it —by its re 
sults. Democracy in itself is no more sacred 
than monarchy. It is Man whois sacred, it 1 
his duties and opportunities, not his nghts, tha: 
nowadays need reinforcement. It is honor, 
justice, culture, that make liberty invaluable, 
else worse than worthless, if it mean only free- 
dom to be base and brutal. As things have 
been going lately, it would surprise no one if 
the officers who had Tweed in charge should 
demand a reward for their connivance in the 
evasion of that popular hero. I am old enough 
to remember many things, and what I remem- 
ber I meditate upon. My opinions do not live 
from hand to mouth. And so long as I live i 
will be no writer of birthday odes to King De- 
mos any more than I would be to King Log, 
nor shall I think ey cant any more sacred than 
any other. Let us all work together (and the 
task will need us all) to make Democracy pos- 
sible. It certainly is no invention to go of itselt 
any more than the perpetual motion. 

Forgive me for this long letter of justification, 
which I am willing to write for your friendly 
eye though I should scorn to make any publi 
defense. Let the tenorof my life and writings 
defend me. Cordially yours, 

J. R. LOWELL. 


1 This letter appears here with the consent of Mr. Lowell’s literary executor, Charles Eliot Norton, Esq.— 
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THE MAJOR’S 





MAy' YR HUNTLEY rose—rather stiffly 
4 —from the breakfast-table, and stood a 
moment ostensibly examining a minute spot 
on the frayed cuff of his well-brushed coat. 

The Major was forced to admit now and 
then, in the intimate recesses of his soul, that 
he was beginning to feel his age. He was sixty- 
cight— only sixty-eight he would have put it— 
and considered himself, with some reason, a 
well-preserved man. 

His skin, though wrought with fine wrinkles, 
had a child’s wholesome clearness; the eyes 
that beamed benignly from under the thick 
white brows had lost none of their original blue- 
ness and brightness, and he was fond of boast- 
ing that he had twenty-eight sound teeth in his 
head yet. But the tall, powerful frame stooped, 
at some times more than at others, and after sit- 
tingstill some time there wasa difficulty in rising, 
which the Major scrupulously endeavored to 
conceal. Not from vanity, though he had his 
little vanities too, but because, as he told him- 
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self over and over again, it would not do for 
aman with five orphan grandchildren on his 
hands to grow old. He fought old age with 
the same heroic front and obstinate persistence 
that had won him his title on the field. 

When the call to arms first electrified the 
land, at the breaking out of the Civil War, the 
Major, though by no means a young man at 
the time, took fire at once, and leaving a fairly 
good business in a northern state to take care 
of itself, volunteered as a private and served 
throughout the war; how well, the straps that 
adorned his shoulders long before its close best 
testified. Meantime the business he had left to 
itsown divagations had gone the way that might 
have been expected of it, and after he had 
been mustered out the Major found himself 
stranded in the midst of the confusion that 
succeeded the war. 

As he stood looking about him dazed and 
undecided, there came to him through the din 
of clashing interests and the dying fanfare of 
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trumpets and roar of cannon, the well-meant ing effect upon the Major’s sublime confidence 


suggestion of aninfluential friend that heshould in the eventual triumph of his cause. 

accept a position as clerk in the Department “The United States Government is certai 
of the Interior, and the Major fell an easy vic- to recognize my claim, sooner or later, sir,” | 
tim to the proposition. It was not a brilliant warmly insisted. “The country cannot afio: 
position, certainly, but then the Major was not to let an old soldier and public officer suffei 
a brilliant man, and a position offering a regu- The dubious smiles these asseverations we) 
lar income and a decent living was something apt to produce on the faces of his audien 
to be grateful for, in the then existing state of irritated, but did not dishearten him. The M 
things. The little cloud, “no bigger than a jor’s honest faith in the existence of that my 


man’s hand,” that hangs always in the horizon —a Republic’s gratitude—remained unshake 
of the government employé was invisible to the But to return. While the old man stoo 


Major. Only when the cloud suddenly over- waiting for Time to let go that playful grip upo 
spread the heavens and the storm burst, did he his lower limbs, Jocelyn, eldest of the fix 
realize that his head had been in jeopardy from orphans mentioned, a slight girl of twent 

the first day. After four years of honorable but looking older, sat watching him grave 

military service and seven of faithful plodding and affectionately from the other side of tl 

in civil service, when his needs were greatest table. 

and age was beginning to do its work, he was = The other orphans, Meg, Aleck, Hal, an 
set aside to make room for some great Sena- Jack, had already breakfasted and departe: 
tor’s constituent — that, in brief, wasthe Major’s for their several schools. The two were alo 


history. over the late breakfast that was one of the M 
Being now a resident of the District of Co- jor’s weaknesses. 
lumbia, the Major was nobody’s constituent. “Shall you go out to-day, grandpa ?” tl 


He had friends in plenty, as friends go, and_ girl asked in the soft Southern drawl she ha: 
they had exerted themselves in the beginning caught from her Virginia mother. “ It is right 
to get the Major reinstated, but they, too, were blustering, and there ’s ice on the pavements 
citizens of the District, and therefore nobody’s still.” 


constituents. ‘Their efforts, it is needless to say, “T am obliged to go, dear,” the old mai 
had proved unavailing. answered, bestirring himself with an air of im 


But though the Major’s friends were discour- portance. “I have an appointment with a gen 


” 





aged—easily, perhaps, as is apt to be the case tleman at Willard’s.” A shadow crept over the 
when people are exerting themselves without  girl’s face. 

hope of other reward than that proverbially Ah, those appointments with gentlemen at 
awarded to virtue—the Major himself had “ Willard’s,” and“ The Ebbitt,” and other head 
never faltered. quarters of lobbyists and wire-pullers—how 


There was always one of the Major’s appli-_ many of them had the Major kept during th« 
cations for place on file in some one of the past ten years! 
departments, and the Major’s figure was one “It is a gentleman,” cheerfully went on the 
familiar to departmental eyes. Indeed, his old man, “ who knows the Secretary of the In 
quaint person, the persistency with which he terior intimately, and he assures me that mat 
continued to haunt anterooms, corridors, and ters are coming toa head at last. [ have it on 
lobbies, sending in card after card, varied by good authority that the President has become 
carefully written, courteous letters to this orthat interestedinmy case. Yes, my dear,” he brightly 
political magnate, and the outward equanimity added, ‘‘ I may very likely have good news fo1 
with which he bore rebuff, made him a fruitful you this evening.” 
subject for witamong door-keepers, messengers, Jocelyn answered his smile with another — 
and petty clerks. ‘That sort, inured to such a rather sad and perfunctory one—and rising, 
sights, saw nothing pathetic in the spectacle of went into the little conservatory built out from 
gray hairs brought so low and long and honor-_ the dining-room, where the sigh she had sup 
able service thus rewarded. The Major, with pressed exhaled itself among the carnations an< 
his tall, stooping figure, each year a little more heliotropes blooming on the shelves. 
stooping, his old-fashioned, seedy garments, The Major, as was his custom after meals. 
each year a little seedier and older-fashioned, placed himself on the hearth-rug before the 
his mild, refined old face, whose genial smile portrait of his dead wife. It had been painted 
grew each year more childlike and appealing — in the early years of their married life, and by 
the Major, with all these attributes, was only “a no unskilful hand. The Major had never bee! 
crank”; a little less fantastically ridiculousand able to perceive much change in his wife’s aj 
troublesome than others, but, all the same, a_ pearance up to the day of her death a few years 
crank. Yet though allthis did not failtowound, before, and each year that greened the gras 
and even temporarily to depress, it had no last- above her grave in Oak Hill helped to effac« 
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even those slight ravages of Time from his 
memory. She lived in his heart crowned with 
the beauty of her distant youth. 
if only she might have lived, he reflected, 
to share the better days about to dawn—she 
who had borne so nobly the sorrows and cares 
ofthe past! Poor Kate! poor girl! How happy 


he might have made her yet! 

At such moments as this the Major certainly 
showed his age ; he stooped more, and the lines 
in his face deepened ; but as Jocelyn came to- 
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need to go outside of home to work, after I’m 
appointed.” 

“Tt is n’t the work I mind, you know, 
grandpa. It is not having enough of it.” 

“Oh, you do enough, dear. Quite enough. 
More than enough. Don’t fret, child. It’s 
No doubt of it! 
you forgotten 


going to be better soon. 
I say, dear—er—have n't 
something ?” 

Jocelyn looked at him a moment and joined 
in his playful laugh. 





“ THERE 


ward him with his hat and cloak he straight- 
ened himself and smiled down upon her cheer- 
fully. 

* Let me see; this is one of your busy days, 
is n’t it, dear?” he said, as she drew the dark 
blue folds of the old military cloak about him 
with her littke maternal air. 

“IT wish it were to be even busier,” the girl 
answered, a careworn look stealing into her 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, never mind, dear. Never mind,” the 
old man responded, patting her shoulder af- 
fectionately. “ Keep up courage. You won’t 





“That is the first time I ’ve forgotten it, 
is n’t it, grandpa ?” she said, going to the 
conservatory and returning with a sprig of 
heliotrope which she fastened to the shiny 
lapel of the cloak. “There!” with a laugh, 
“now you are finished and look perfectly 
lovely!” 

‘The Major laughed, too, and went his way, 
holding himself very erect, and looking, Joce- 
lyn thought, very handsome and picturesque 
with his long, snow-white locks falling over 
the blue cloak. 

The Major’s doutonnicre was one of his most 
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amusing idiosyncrasies in the eyes of most peo- 
ple. Even Jocelyn, detecting a facetious glance 
directed at it, would now and then wish for his 
own sake that he would give it up, but the old 
man would not hear of such a thing. 

“ Kate always liked to see it,” he would say, 
with a pained yet obstinate look, “ and it cer- 
tainly harms no one.” 

And so the custom established by his wife 
in early years was not disturbed, and the little 
ceremony of attaching the floral decoration 
remained among the other duties that had fallen 
to Jocelyn’s share. 

After her grandfather had disappeared from 
view the girl turned from the window with a 
gravely troubled face. ‘That assumption of hav- 
ing five orphan grandchildren on his hands was 
one of the many delusions the old man hugged 
jealously to his soul. In truth, it was many a 
day since he had added anything worth men- 
tioning to the family income. ‘The very house 
they lived in, an old frame mansion situated far 
up in the northwestern part of the city, had 
come to them from Jocelyn’s mother. 

It was a crumbling, ramshackle old affair, 
and what with taxes and repairs cost them a 
pretty sum yearly, but the ground it stood on 
would bring a good sum one of these days, 
when the youngest orphan, now twelve years 
old, should come of age, before which time it 
could not be turned into money. 

Meantime some people wondered how the 
Huntleys managed to get along. Others, bet- 
ter acquainted with the family, could have told 
them. Two front rooms of the old house were 
rented to a couple of ancient spinsters. Almost 
every dollar besides was the result of Jocelyn’s 
labors. She sold cut flowers from the little con- 
servatory established by her invalid mother as 
a last resort; she did some fine needlework, 
and prepared rich preserves and jellies from 
her mother’s Old Dominion recipes, for wealthy 
neighbors ; she played the organ in a struggling 
church for a mere pittance, and taught the piano 
to beginners, at a low price, for Jocelyn had 
never had much opportunity for study of the 
art she loved. A hard-working, brave, patient 
little woman, as fond of fun and pleasure as 
most girls, but never envious nor discontented. 
Yet sometimes, when the pressure of care was 
too heavy, her heart misgave her, and this was 
one of the times. 

Bills of all sorts and sizes were waiting to 
be paid. People were very kind about wait- 
ing, but there is a limit to human patience. 
‘Then the tin roof leaked frightfully, and the 
man called in to repair it reported it beyond 
help—a new one was needed. One of the 
spinsters had waylaid her on the stairs with the 
information that the stove “ omitted gas” into 
her room. All the “ children,” as her sister and 
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brothers were still called, though the youngest 
towered above little Jocelyn’s head, needed 
shoes, hats, everything. Only the day before 
one of her richest patrons had taken away her 
two best pupils, because they were “ doing so 
well” and consequently required, in the moth- 
er’s opinion, a “man teacher.” Always the 
same obstacle! Being “only a girl” had be 
come a bugbear to Jocelyn at an early age, and 
not even a strong, brilliant girl, either, such as 
Meg was going to be, but a little creature with 
small, weak hands that could never “ stretch 
an octave,” and a sweet thread of a voice that 
could never make itself heard even in a quar- 
tette choir, and possessing no great talent for 
anything, except steady, patient work, and in 
genious managing of small sums of money. 

Yet with all this work and managing a crisis 
was at hand. The waters were rising fast, and 
threatened to engulf them. That is a figure 
of speech that Jocelyn frequently used in these 
self-communings without having any very defi 
nite idea what being “ engulfed” really would 
be like. What did become of people like them- 
selves when they were “engulfed”? Where 
did they go to, and what happened to them 
when they got there? Hitherto the swelling 
waters had stopped short of the line above 
which absolute ruin and destruction waited. 
Would it be so now? If present difficulties 
might be met, and only one more year tided 
over, Meg—now in the Normal School— 
would be ready to teach, and Aleck, once 
through the High School, would find employ- 
ment, but how to achieve that end ? 

With one of those agonized upliftings of the 
soul to God which are the voiceless prayer ot 
the desperate, Jocelyn forced back a chokin; 
sob, and went resolutely out into the world to 
fight the unequal battle for bread and indepen 
dence she had been fighting so bravely for 
years. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
same day three young men came down the 
steps leading from one of the eastern doors 
of the Treasury Department, and mingled 
with the living stream that, flowing from be- 
tween the great columns, spread itself to all 
points of the compass through the broad streets 
of the national capital. All three were typical 
department young men, well-dressed, easy in 
manner, and unmarked by any signs of exces- 
sive toil, but one of them, a dark, handsom« 
fellow, carried himself with a moody air in 
sharp contrast to that of his companions, both 
of them obviously in that complacent, self 
gratulatory state accorded by a merciful Provi- 
dence to the mentally vacuous. 

“ T say, Remington,” asked one of these lat- 
ter of the other, as they strolled down the ave- 
nue, “how was it at the Ledyards’ last night?” 
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“ Dev’lish slow!” responded Remington, with 
studiously blasé manner. “ You know the 
old lady has taken up the temperance fad. Not 
a thing to drink stronger than bouillon. If 
there’s anything I hate it’s bouillon! If it had 
not been for Peters I should have choked be- 
fore midnight. You know he always goes 
prepared for such emergencies. Awful bad 
form, I know,”—he had seen a look of dis- 
gust in Beverly’s dark face,—“ and no end of 
disagreeable, but what ’s a man to do when 
people go in for cold water as a beverage? A 
man is driven to extremes. Nothing so de- 
moralizing to society as these total abstinence 
organizations.” 

Rivers laughed delightedly. Beverly smiled 
a faint, discouraging smile that left Remington 
in doubt as to whether it was his wit, or some- 
thing less flattering to his self-conceit, that 
produced it, 

“Oh, Beverly! He can afford to sneer,” 
sail Remington, half-sulkily. “ //zs lines fell in 
pleasanter places. Don’t you know that he 
led the German at the Fosbricks’ last night ? 
No total abstinence about that establishment, 
eh, Beverly ? ” 

“ It might be an improvement if there were,” 
said Beverly with indifference. 

By this time they had reached the corner 
made historical by that time-honored political 
headquarters, Willard’s Hotel. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Rivers, laughing. 
“'There’s the Major. I have n’t seen him for 
a month. I wonder ifhe has got that appoint- 
ment yet.” 

“He?” said Remington. “Who is going 
to appoint an old fossil like that? He has 
been trotting around the departments for the 
last ten years. He ’ll never get anything.” 

“ No, of course not,” assented Rivers. “ He 
just makes a laughing-stock of himself, with 
his cards, and his letters, and all that rot. He 
stands more snubs than any man I ever heard 
of. Why does he keep it up, I wonder?” 

“Why does a drowning man catch at 
straws ?” demanded Beverly, almost fiercely, 
dropping a contemptuous look from his su- 
perior height upon his companions. Then 
checking himself, as if aware that it was not 
worth while to waste fine sentiments on such 
an audience, he was silent. But as the trio 
passed the Major standing alone on the curb- 
stone, Beverly touched his hat with a respect- 
ful air, an act which did not escape the eyes 
of Remington. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said the latter, undeterred 
by Beverly’s scowls, “the Major has a grand- 
daughter. Very nice little girl, too. Met her 
ata barge party last summer. Not pretty, you 
know, but very nice. Dances well. Sings, too. 
Sweet little summer girl, eh, Beverly ?” 
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“ Leave me out of the conversation, won't 
you ?”’said Beverly, with a dark glance. 

Even the impervious Remington was irri- 
tated as well as a little alarmed by the tone 
and look, but would not jeopardize his chances 
of being seen in Beverly’s company by betray- 
ing resentment, for the latter had the entrée 
to a circle toward which he vainly aspired. 

They had stopped before a window where 
were displayed some gaudy cartoons in which 
the jocular first of April, now close at hand, 
was made the most of as a nail upon which to 
hang political satires of a popular, but exces- 
sively vulgar, character. 

Remington, himself a joker of the most ob- 
jectionable type, and Rivers, his washed-out 
image, found these extravaganzas highly mirth- 
provoking. Beverly looked upon them without 
the ghost of a smile on his face. 
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“HE LOOKED BLUE AND 

“ Deuced clever!” exclaimed Remington 
for the tenth time, as they started on. 

“ Deuced!” echoed Rivers. 

“Oh, I say!” said Remington, jubilantly, 
after a two minutes’ reverie, “ I have thought 
of the finest joke! Listen!” 

Then, as well as he could for laughing, he 
proceeded to impart to his companions his 
latest inspiration in the way of being funny. 
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“There, what do you say to that?” he 


wound up, gleefully. “Good, eh? Capital 
idea, is n’t it?” 

“ Immense ! ” drawled Rivers. “ Best thing 
I ever heard of. What do you say, Beverly ?” 

They had come to a stop while Remington 
was speaking, and Beverly had listened, his 
eyes on the humorist’s face with a look slowly 
kindling in them that now leaped into a blaze. 

“T say,” he answered with scorn, “ that it is 
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recently suffered some pain and humiliation 
almost too great for comprehension. 

Wild gusts tore around the exposed corner 
where he stood, wrapping the old blue cloa} 
around him at one minute and at the next al- 
most tearing it from his shoulders, blowing the 
long silvery locks about his temples, trifling wit! 
the withered flower that still clung to his but 
tonhole, and freezing the very marrow in hi 
bones; yet the Major was but dimly awar 
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an idea which could not by any possibility 
enter a decent man’s mind — not to mention 
a gentleman’s.” 

Without another syllable he turned and left 
them. This was a trifle too much even for the 
caddish soul of Remington. A look of sulky 
anger followed Beverly up the street. 

“ Pretty rough, by George!” murmured 
Rivers, recovering from his paralyzed state of 
mind. 

“ Oh,” said Remington, affecting a grand 
air, “he ’s out of sorts to-day, somehow. 
Come along, Rivers!” 

A moment later the two had disappeared in 
a neighboring pool-room. 


THE Major stood on the curbstone in the 
bleak March wind waiting for his car. He 
looked blue and pinched, and there was a hurt, 
shamed, puzzled look in his face, as if he had 





of the keen wind, so much keener was the pain 
at his heart. 

The day now passing had differed only in 
degree from hundreds that the old man had 
lived through before. Like them it had begun 
in hope and ended in disappointment, only this 
time the hope had been brighter, and the disap- 
pointment in consequence more crushing. By 
the representations of some unwise adviser he 
had been led to attempt a personal interview 
with a certain temporary magnate, and had 
met with a rude, even brutal, rebuff. In the 
course of his ten years’ struggle the Major had 
met with many rebuffs before, but they had 
been couched in more or less courteous phrases. 
It was his first experience of open, gross, and 
cruel repulse, and the barbed shaft had entered 
deeply, and rankled painfully. From sheer 
force of habit he had made his way to this place 
where he was in the habit of taking a car for 
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home, but car after car passed and he made no 
effort to stop one. It was as if he saw them 
not, or saw them as one sees the changing phan- 
tasmagoria of dreams. An old friend had once 
said to him : 

“Whatever you do, Major, for God’s sake 
don’t lose your grip!” 

At this moment the Major was very near it. 
It had come to this, then! His sixty-eight years 
of untarnished, if obscure, existence, his long 
and faithful services to his country, his char- 
acter as a man anda citizen had brought him 
only neglect, poverty, and insult. Certain ter- 
rible facts which the Major had heretofore re- 
fused to recognize had been brutally thrust 
upon his attention. 

‘] am an old man!” he kept repeating to 
himself. “ Yes, it cannot be denied, I am an 
old man! I have outlived my usefulness. He 
—he intimated as much, and I dare say he is 
right, though it never struck me so before!” 

He held up one withered hand and looked 
at it critically 4 moment. 

“ A little unsteady, for a clerk, maybe,” he 
muttered, with a bitter smile. “ Strange I never 
thought of it before! And my strength is not 
what it was. No. That Peninsular Campaign 
began the work, and I ’m afraid I ’ve fought 
it off as long as I can. I’m beginning to fail. 
There ’s a weakness in my breast sometimes, 
a difficulty in breathing. Oh, my God, I ’ve 
been losing time all these years! But I was so 
sure, so sure! I could not believe I was to be 
left to suffer in my old age—an old soldier, a 
faithful officer!” 

He shook from head to foot with the shock 
of the thought. 

His eyes, full of dumb anguish, wandered 
over the faces of the passing crowd, the con- 
tinuous stream of government employés issu- 
ing at this hour from the various departments. 

“Yes, I see! I see! Not many heads as 
gray as mine among them. Where are they 
all, | wonder ?” 

here came into his mind, confusediy and 
dimly, a poem he had once read, of an old 
steed turned out upon the highway by a cruel 
master to live or die as might be; he recalled 
how the starving beast, browsing among some 
foliage, had by chance rung the bell at whose 
sound the King’s Syndic must appear, to listen 
to the complaints and redress the wrongs of 
even the humblest of his subjects, and how 
even this unwitting appeal of a dumb brute 
Was not in vain. 

“T have rung the bell,” said the old man, 
with a mournful smile, “ but in this land of 
liberty and equality there is no merciful king, 
no wise Syndic to mete out justice and redress 
wrongs like mine. Instead I must feel the lash 
and cudgel on my old bones.” 

VoL, XLITI.—17, 
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With a feebleness never so apparent before, 
the Major at length boarded a crowded car. 
Some one —asweet-faced young girl — insisted 
that he should take her seat. No longer ago 
than that morning he would have repudiated 
the offer with chivalric scorn ; now he thanked 
the girl gratefully, and let his trembling limbs 
down upon the seat. 

“7 ’m an old man, Miss,” he murmured 
with a deprecating smile, “a very old man!” 

There were some acquaintances and neigh- 
bors in the car who had a friendly word or nod 
for the old man, but no one took any special 
notice of him. Not that any one had aught 
against the Major. On the contrary, they 
would have asserted unanimously that he was 
an amiable, upright, harmless old gentleman, a 
little given to garrulity on the subject of his 


own grievances, if given encouragement — 
that was all. 


There exists in most of usa sad tendency to 
shrink away from such of our fellow-creatures 
as seem to have been especially singled out by 
misfortune, as ships at sea steer clear of the 
barnacle-incrusted derelicts that drift across 
their pathway. 

So the old man satsilent and unnoticed in his 
corner; it was even necessary to call his at- 
tention when his street was announced, and 
some one, watching his laborious descent from 
the car, remarked in a casual way that “ the 
old man seemed to be breaking up,” a remark 
which occasioned no special manifestations of 
interest or sympathy. 

Aiter any particularly severe disappointment 
the Major was wont to keep for some time 
within the four walls of his home, as the sick 
or wounded animal seeks some quiet spot in 
which to suffer and die. Only the Major did 
not die. Suffering silently he waited for the 
rebound to come, and with his brave and san- 
guine temperament it was sure to come in time. 
This time it was solongin coming that Jocelyn, 
wise in reading the signs, and noticing the 
heavy droop of the silvered head, the pained 
look that had not left the dear, mild, old face, 
feared it might never come, and went away 
to her daily toil with a heart burdened with 
fresh misgivings. One of these mornings, after 
Jocelyn had gone, the old man wandered to 
the window overlooking their charming old- 
fashioned, untidy garden. 

That was a merry prank nature had played 
between the going down of the sun on the 
31st of March and his rising on this, the first 
day of April. People had gone grumbling to 
bed with the maddest of March winds whirling, 
banging, and shaking every out-of-door object 
susceptible of motion. Plenty of ice lying in 
wait for the belated pedestrian; quite a flurry 
of snow, too, towards midnight. “ Old Probabil- 
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ities” predicted “a falling mercury with east- 
erly winds.” Lucky for him that he had nothing 
more valuable at stake than his already dam- 
aged reputation for prophetic accuracy, for 
whoever rose early that morning and looked 
out of window must have looked Spring her- 
self square in the face. 

Such glow in the sunshine, such balm in 
the air,such an unfolding of tree-buds, such a 
twittering and hovering of birds, such an ap- 
parition of garden blossoms, such a riot of song, 
color, perfume! 

As the Major looked out upon all this, some- 
thing of the subtle essence of the spring found 
its way into his veins. He was smitten with a 
quick sense of shame. It was weak, unmanly, 
childish, he told himself, to droop and despair 
as he had been doing for the past few days, 
merely because one man, dressed in a little brief 
authority, did not happen to possess brains or 
heart enough to keep him from abusing his 
power. If he did not look out people would be- 
gin to say of him, as he had heard them say 
of other old men, that he was “ in his dotage.” 
This thought made the Major’s cheeks burn. 
He must, he would rise superior to the depres- 
sion that had mastered him. Why not, by one 
broad expansion of courage, one grand muster- 
ing of will-power, sweep the clouds from his 
mental heavens as those farewell breezes of 
March had cleared the blue sky yonder? Al- 
ready he felt stronger, more hopeful. His face 
was less rigid, there was more brightness in his 
look, more buoyancy in his attitude. For the 
ten thousandth time he went over his case in 
detail, viewing it in every possible light. There 
was no doubt whatever about it, his wasa strong 
claim, a just cause ; it must triumph in the end. 

That letter-carrier yonder, that commonplace 
plodding fellow in gray, would one day, whenhe 
was least expecting it, perhaps, be the messen- 
ger of good tidings. Some day he would cross 
the street, as he was now crossing it—come 
up the steps, as he was now coming —ring the 
bell, as he was now ringing it — and hand him, 
as he now handed him — great God! 

‘There was a chair in the hall, and the old 
man, with the letter in his hand, sank weakly 
upon it. It was some minutes before his shak- 
ing fingers managed to tear open the official 
envelope, still longer before his blurred eyes 
could decipher, his whirling brain comprehend, 
the contents; the printed heading—*“U. S. 
‘Treasury Department ” — the concise phrases, 
‘you are requested to report,” “ assignment to 
duty,” swam confusedly befcie his eyes. The 
signature he did not examine. Why should 
he? The one mighty, pregnant fact that had 
set his soul to reeling with joy — hat he rec- 
ognized. It was enough. 

His first movement, when he was capable 
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of motion, was to go and place himself before 
the portrait, whose soft dark eyes seemed to 
meet his own with answering tenderness and 
delight. 

“It has come, Kate dear!” he said again 
and again, with streaming eyes. “ The appoint 
ment has come at last. Thank God, we are 
saved!” 

Presently he began preparing to go out, 
himself giving the final brushing to the old 
cloak and hat, and even pinning the spray ot 
heliotrope in its place, with trembling fingers. 
He thought at first of leaving some lines for 
Jocelyn, then he decided to wait and announce 
the news in person. He wanted to see, and 
enjoy to the full, the effect upon her, and ail 
the children. They had been growing incred- 
ulous, poor souls! What a change it was go- 
ing to make in all their lives! How he would 
lift the burden from Jocelyn’s young shoulders! 
What brightness he would bring into her life! 
Noble, devoted girl! Now she should have 
leisure to be young and pretty and gay, like 
other girls of her age. 

Old Molly, the negro cook, as much a fea- 
ture of the tumbledown establishment as th 
decrepit porch and crumbling chimneys, was 
engaged in the operation designated by her- 
self as “ wrenchin’ off” the front steps when 
the Major wrapped in his cloak started out. 

“ Tell Miss Jocelyn not to expect me befor 
dinner,” he said to her in passing. 

His voice sounded firm and strong even to 
the dulled ears of the old negress. 

* Wha’ for de Major a-whoopin’ an’ a-hol 
lerin’ at me dat a-way ?” muttered Molly, 
gazing after him fondly and proudly. “ Mus’ 
think hisself a young man! Hm, hm!” 

Who said the old man was “ breaking up” ? 
It was a man of certainly not more than fiity 
who walked, brisk and erect, down the street 
that morning. The years had slipped from him 
marvelously during that last half-hour. He 
even caught himself humming an old tune, 
and a very frivolous old tune, too, as he went 
along, and was quite alarmed lest some on: 
should have observed this lapse from dig- 
nity. The Major was very particular about 
his dignity. 


AN hour later the Major entered the room 
of the official to whom he had been requested 
to report, and paused in a dignified attitude of 
waiting. 

A number of clerks were present, some of 
whom gave him a careless glance, without 
ceasing their work. Two of them, however, 
paused, exchanged a look in which dismay 
rather preponderated over amusement, and 
resumed writing with ostentatious zeal. An- 
other, a dark-browed young fellow, looked up, 




















changed color, fixed a glance of concentrated 
passion on the other two, and bent, scowling, 
over the papers on his desk. 

As the moments passed and his presence 
appeared unlikely to produce any further im- 
pression, some embarrassment began to show 
itself in the Major’s manner. He shifted his 
position a little, and coughed slightly behind 
his much-darned glove. 

The dark young man alone looked up, and, 
catching the old man’s errant glance, nodded 
almost imperceptibly toward the chief clerk, 
whose countenance was at that moment ob- 
scured by an open journal. 

With heightened color the Major approached 
the official, and laid before his impassive eyes 
the letter he had received that morning. 

I'he official opened it, glanced at it, frowned, 
smiled — very faintly — frowned again, and 
looked the Major square in the face, with ob- 
vious annoyance. 

“Is it possible, sir,” he said, shortly, “ that 
you have taken this thing seriously ? ” 

The Major thought he could not have un- 
derstood correctly. He leaned forward, sup- 
porting himself on one hand. 

The official repeated his words in a louder 
tone. Some of the clerks looked up. Three 
of them wrote on steadily. 

The official turned the letter around toward 
the Major, and pointed at the signature, or 
rather at the ingenious complication of curves 
and angles that at first glance might have been 
‘asily accepted as one of those remarkable 
signatures for which public men are noted. 

The Major stared at the tangle of lines dully, 
uncomprehendingly. 

“ Don’t you see, sir?” said the gentleman 
a little sharply, “ that it is no signature at all ? 
The thing is a fraud, sir! You are the victim 
of some idle fellow’s miserable joke. If you 
had examined the paper more carefully you 
would have discovered it yourself. I hope— 
I trust —” 

The words died on his lips. No one will ever 
know what the public functionary hoped and 
trusted. 

The Major had been standing with one hand 
clutching the edge of the desk, the other pressed 
against his temple. A livid red had flown to 
his face, a vein started out on his forehead and 
throbbed visibly ; his eyes glared. There was 
a dry click in his throat, and the hand slipped 
from his head and pulled at his collar, loosen- 
ing it 2 little. Then suddenly the flame died 
from his eyes, and the color from his face, leav- 
ing it blank, and of ashy hue. Without a word 
he reached for the letter, folded his cloak about 
him, bowed with dignity, and walked, very 
slowly, from the room. 

The official watched him out of the door, 
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then sent a long, penetrating look about the 
room. Every head was bent, every pen busy ; 
but to one head, a blonde one, the official eyes 
returned, and rested there a moment with pe- 
culiar insistence. 

“Mr. Remington!” 

At the sound of his name, sprung upon him 
so suddenly, that individual started, confusion 
in every feature. 

“ Er—nothing of importance,” said the offi- 
cial, keeping a quiet level gaze upon him., With 
ashy cheeks the clerk resumed his pen. 

“ As I suspected!” muttered the official be- 
hind his journal. “ Very good, my humorous 
young friend! But if your little April hoax 
does not prove a boomerang it shall not be 
my fault!” 

As they left the office at noon, Beverly walked 
straight up to Rivers and Remington. 

“ You are a couple of dastardly sneaks and 
scoundrels!” he said in a voice of suppressed 
fury. “* Never dare to speak to me again!” 

“ T give you my word, Beverly,” began Rem- 
ington, “ I never thought it would go that far. 
I thought —” 

But Beverly was half-way down the long 
corridor already. The two young men ex- 
changed a shamefaced, frightened look. 

“Who would have supposed,” muttered 
Remington sulkily, “that the old fool would n’t 
have seen through it, at second glance any- 
how?” 


THart night two women watched by the bed 
where the Major had been lying since night- 
fall in a dull stupor, broken only by delirious 
mutterings. 

He had been found wandering in the out- 
skirts of the city drenched to the skin by the 
rain in which the day had ended, and unable 
to give any account of himself. From a letter 
in his pocket the officer who found him had 
discovered his identity, and summoning an am- 
bulance had conveyed him to his home, while 
Aleck was still absent in search of him. 

On one side of the bed old Molly alternately 
dozed and prayed; in the next room Aleck 
and Meg slept in their chairs, or woke to wait 
in terror and grief the summons they had been 
told to expect. Jocelyn alone felt no need of 
sleep. With tearless eyes she watched unflag- 
gingly the haggard face on the pillow, catch- 
ing eagerly at every muttered word, seeking 
some clue to what had happened. 

The officer had spoken of a letter, but Joc- 
elyn had searched vainly for anything that 
might account for her grandfather’s condition. 
Molly had no information to offer; she had 
not heard the postman’s ring, and knew noth- 
ing—except that the Major had walked away 
looking, as she expressed it “ for all de world 
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like a bridegroom on he way to de church to 
meet he bride.” 

Towards midnight the delirium increased, 
the disjointed exclamations grew louder. What 
was he saying ? 

A good joke—a capital joke—a famous 
joke onthe old man! The 1st of April— why, 
any fool might have seen through it! The old 
man must be in his dotage! Why don’t you 
laugh, everybody?” he demanded, fiercely, 
half-rising and glaring about him with wild, 
bloodshot eyes. ‘“ You need n’t be afraid of 
hurting the old man’s feelings. Laugh, I say! 
Laugh, fiendsand angels— everybody—laugh, 
I tell you! See! I laugh too!” 

With a peal of terrible laughter he flung 
himself back upon the pillow. 

rhen Jocelyn, putting together the tattered 
fragments of delirious speech, constructed 
something very near the truth. With a bitter 
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cry she flung herself down by the bedside, and 
laid her cheek against the poor restless hand 
that wandered over the counterpane, covering 
it with tears. 

“They have killed you!” she sobbed. 
“They shall never be forgiven! Never!” 

Over and over again the changes were rung 
by the stricken man upon the one theme, un- 
til at last stupor succeeded delirium, and the 
sufferer lay motionless, with closed eyes and 
failing pulse. For some hours this phase lasted, 
then suddenly the old man’s eyes opened and 
brightened, a smile lit up his face, a smile 
of joyful recognition, of unutterable, divine 
content. 

“ Kate,” said the white lips, a thrill of ela- 
tion running through the clear, weak tone, 
“ Kate, dear, that appointment — has come — 
at last!” 

This time the Major was not mistaken. 


’ 


Julia Schayer. 


THE CHOICE. 


5 pene I could choose the sweet and simple way ! — 


Could curb the spirit’s will yearning for flight 
To spheres unimageable, heavenly bright, 
And in the shelter of thy bosom stay. 
Thy love is like a clear consoling ray 
That from some cottage window cleaves the night, 
Bidding the guest to comfort, warmth, and light ;— 
I fain would enter did I dare delay. 
’T is vain! a pearl- and emerald-studded car 
Awaits; the charioteer, with streaming curls 
\nd lustrous eyes, beckons— the pale earth swoons— 
I mount —the wing’d steeds soar aloft, and far 
From thy still home its freight the chariot whirls 
Beyond the limits of the suns and moons, 


Owen Inasly. 
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()#. take the lute this brooding hour for me — 
‘The golden iute, the hollow crying lute — 
Nor call me even with thine eyes; be mute, 


And touch the strings ; 


yea, touch them tenderly ; 


Touch them and dream, till all thine heart in thee 
Grow great and passionate and sad and wild. 
lhen on me too as on thine heart, O child, 
The marvelous light, the stress divine shall be, 

And I shall see, as with enchanted eyes, 

The unveiled vision of this world flame by, 

Battles and griefs, and storms and phantasies, 
The gleaming joy, the ever-seething fire, 

The hero’s triumph and the martyr’s cry, 

The pain, the madness, the unsearched desire. 





A. Lampman. 
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BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
N the r4th of August, 1849, my 
s| brother and I rode from the 
Sierra foothills into the Sacra- 
mento Valley, intending to 
reach Sutter’s Fort that night. 
Early in the forenoon we were 
overtaken by a horseman, a 
finely mounted, handsome fellow, who asked 
if we were immigrants. We answered, Yes. He 
welcomed us into the new country, and said 
he had arrived some months earlier. I told him 
that my brother, who was near by, and I were 
just arriving overland; that we had come from 
Salt Lake alone in about twenty days, for be- 
ing well equipped we had made quick time; that 
he was the first Californian we had met, and, 
indeed, the first person we had seen in several 
days. I asked him if gold in California was a 
reality or a romance. He said it was an as- 
sured reality, and, as a ready proof, loosened 
his waistcoat and revealed a large, long, leath- 
ern bag strapped securely to his person, in 
which he said was about three thousand dollars 
in gold-dust, the result of his labor for a short 
time. He stopped his horse, opened his purse, 
and showed us the glittering metal. Enjoying 
my surprise and interest, he gave me several 
handsome specimens as a souvenir. I asked 
him if it was not hazardous to make such a 
display of his wealth. He answered, No, it was 
perfectly safe ; that people were honest, or made 
to be honest; that there was no room in this 
country for thieves, and there was no such 
thing as highway robbery; there had been 
troubles in the country, but the worst men had 
been summarily punished, the others had 
‘learned better, and there was plenty for all 
who would work. He gave me many particu- 
lars about the country, the new population, the 
gold product; described the new towns, es- 
pecially Sacramento, which had grown up on 
the river near Sutter’s Fort, and whither he was 
then going; gave me the distances, and ad- 
vised me of the best camping-grounds, and, 
his animal being fresher than ours, bade us 
good-by, and galloped on. 

_A few miles farther on, turning the point of a 
hill, a panorama of the grand, beautiful valley 
of Sacramento, the land of promise, opened its 
broad expanse before us, apparently limitless on 
the south and west, albeit revealing fringes of 
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trees skirting the streams below. Very soon 
we met wagons, horsemen, footmen in scores, 
Americans, Mexicans, Chinese (the first I had 
ever seen of these), all going to the mines, every 
man pushing on eagerly. It was altogether a 
stirring scene, sharply contrasting the quietude 
of the one thousand miles of mountain, valley, 
and desert we had just traversed. About 4 P.M. 
we reached Sutter’s Fort, and, as directed, 
passed around it, forded the American River, 
which was low, and found excellent grass and a 
good camping-place where several groups of 
new-comers were already comfortably located. 
Having selected our ground and picketed our 
animals, our new neighbors came with the usual 
greetings and inquiries, to which we responded 
in kind, and I reverted to the horseman we had 
met in the morning, and to what he had told 
us of the condition of the country, abundance 
of gold and provisions, and of the safety of life 
and property. They said it was all true; that 
no one thought at the present time of tak- 
ing anything that did not belong to him be- 
cause of the fear of prompt punishment by 
the people. I said, “Then is life as safe as 
property ?” They said property was perfectly 
safe, and life as safe as in any country where 
people behave themselves. Accustomed as | 
was to frontier life and to the value of swift 
and severe punishment, this ideal security for 
life and property surpassed anything I had ever 
seen, and made me fancy that Utopia had be- 
come a reality in this new western land, and I 
said, “ Here you have, then, a truly golden age 
with halcyon days.” 

The second day, after having rested, I went 
to the new city of Sacramento, and found it a 
scene of activity and vitality. It was a town 
of tents, with a few frame buildings, altogether 
strongly resembling a huge camp-meeting, with 
many people camping in the open air. The 
streets were filled with men coming and going, 
wagons and pack animals loading from the 
well-filled stores ; many vessels were discharg- 
ing on the river banks cargoes of mining sup- 
plies and provisions of all kinds, and there was 
everywhere a full display of prosperous busi- 
ness and earnest life. New immigrants were 
daily arriving overland and by sea; surveyors 
laying out building lots, auction sales of lands, 
cattle, and merchandise loudly proclaimed 
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cheerful activity everywhere. Sales were for 
cash, the currency of the country being placer 
gold-dust at $16 per ounce if clean and pure, 
and $15 or less for that which was not so 
good, supplemented by Mexican dollars and 
Mexican gold doubloons at $16 each; there 
was very little European or American coin. I 
noticed large piles of goods outside the stores 
and tents, unprotected, and I asked if they 
were left out at night and were safe. The 
answers were all affirmative. ‘he doors of 
houses had no locks, or they were unused; the 
tents had no fastenings, yet there were no 
losses of property, as every trespasser knew 
that in theft he would hazard his life. 

This I afterward found was the condition 
all over the country. The miner without fear 
or hesitation would leave his bag of gold-dust 
under his pillow and go to his camp for a day’s 
work. He would leave his gold-diggings and 
rocker with hundreds of dollars exposed without 
fear of loss: all, or chiefly, the result of very sum- 
mary punishment inflicted upon lawless men 
in San Francisco the year before, and of the 
trial and quick execution of a few through- 
out the country when found appropriating to 
their own use what did not belong to them. 
This was the common law of the country. 

This condition of affairs continued through 
the winter of 1849 and the spring and early 
summer of 1850, during which time a large ad- 
ditional immigration came in, embracing num- 
bers of our best people, and including many 
families of early pioneers, all bringing a sense 
of home-life and sanguine anticipation of future 
comfort and happiness. But unfortunately this 
tide was met by a flow of the worst element in 
the world, chiefly from Sydney and other Pacific 
Ocean ports, and, asa little fou) matter will taint 
a large stream, so this matter seriously changed 
and endangered current affairs in California. 
Reports of robberies and assaults soon became 
common ; again the public mind began to be 
excited over the general lawlessness. Wealth 
was increasing, business prospering, solid im- 
provements progressing throughout the city 
and State; people were hopeful on the one 
hand, and fearful on the other, for while our 
golden era was bright, we had many sad 
proofs that our halcyon days had departed. 
This was no longer Arcadia. 

The rapid and continued increase of crime 
in San Francisco impressed on every thinking 
man the conviction that some more vigorous 
action of the legal authorities was imperative, 
and must be stimulated and insisted upon, or 
self-preservation would make it necessary for 
the people to take the matter into their own 
hands, and assert the law and establish order 
in their own way. The police were notoriously 
inadequate and inefficient; the courts had been 
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accused of corruption; the prisons were smal! 
and insecure, and it was boldly proclaimed 
through the streets that with packed jurie: 
and venal judges, false witnesses and dishon- 
est officials, our criminal courts had become a 
failure and a reproach. 

On Wednesday night, February 19, 1851. 
the city was thrown into intense excitemen: 
by the report that a bold attack had be 
made early in the evening upon the store « 
Jansen & Co., merchants, Mr. Jansen having 
been brutally assaulted and left on the floor 
insensible, it was supposed dead, and the house 
having been robbed. Arrests were soon made. 
and the person supposed to be guilty, one Bur- 
due, was lodged in prison. A large crowd 
gathered around that building and mad 
threats to destroy the premises and hang the 
offender. The officials made conciliatory ay- 
peals and the crowd finally dispersed, though 
dissatisfied, and it was soon reported that on 
Sunday morning, the 23d, the people would 
assemble ez masse. In the early forenoon, i 
walked quietly toward the premises, and was 
surprised to finda great crowd of people already 
on the spot, while others were pushing in from 
all directions, many bearing side-arms. ‘The 
eyes of the people I met showed that they were 
thoroughly aroused, and the clenched hands 
and quick gestures of many gave evidences 
of irritation and rage. 

The mayor and a few leading citizens were 
vainly trying to calm the excitement by guar 
anteeing to hold the prisoner securely, prom- 
ising a speedy and vigorous trial, and asking 
the people to disperse; but there was no faith 
in these promises. All seemed impatient ot 
delay; no one would leave. On the cor- 
trary, all moved forward in a solid, sullen 
mass, surrounded the building, and pressed 
against every entrance. Though there seemed 
to be no concerted plan of action, no leader- 
ship, yet there was plainly a common thought 
and a common object. It was evident that 
unless the people were quickly diverted, and 
in some way satisfied, they would soon take 
possession of the building, seize the prisoner, 
and execute him without a hearing or form 
of trial. No available power could stop them. 
I always had had a horror of a mob, and its 
wild and hasty excesses, and it occurred to me 
that a middle course might be adopted, and a 
fair and speedy trial be secured by a court of 
the people, organized on the spot. So I pushed 
my way to the front balcony, which overlooked 
the people below, and catching the ear of the 
mass, I proposed that those present should 
immediately form themselves into a court 
within the building; that the prisoner should 
be brought before them, counsel on each side 
allowed, and testimony be taken, and that the 

















trial should proceed fairly, calmly, and reso- 
lutely, and, if the prisoner should be found 
innocent, that he should be discharged and 
this intense excitement allayed; but if he 
should be found guilty, that he should be 
hanged before the sun went down. 

Never in my life had I heard a more instan- 
taneous and tumultuous shout of applause. It 
was light breaking through the dark over-hang- 
ing cloud. It solved the problem and satisfied 
the longings of the people. This note had 
struck the chord and every nerve seemed to 
vibrate in harmony. All citizens who could 
find room were invited to come into the build- 
ing, while others formed a guard without. Mr. 
Spence, a prominent merchant, was selected as 
judge, and twelve well-known citizens formed 
the jury. Three prominent lawyers, McAllister, 
Benham, and Shattuck, volunteered to defend 
the prisoner. I asked for counsel for the prose- 
cution, when the house insisted upon my taking 
that position. The trial consumed about six 
hours. The hall was packed to repletion, and 
the streets surrounding the building were filled 
with a compact mass of people, about ten thou- 
sand in all. There was great impatience and 
fear of a failure in the trial, and that the pris- 
oner would escape. Several times the people 
became so clamorous that I was compelled to 
leave the court-room and make a short speech 
to satisfy them that everything was going well. 
Happily, I always succeeded in restoring quiet. 
Whatever I said and did was satisfactory. So 
dense was the crowd that, on making my way 
to the front of the building, I was literally 
forced to walk over the heads and shoulders 
of the thickly packed mass of people. 

Vitnesses were thoroughly examined; the 
facts of assault and robbery were clearly proved; 
the evidence was so plainly detailed as not to 
admit of doubt. Counsel were heard on both 
sides, the trial continuing until about dark, 
when the jury retired. 

After waiting patiently several hours, toward 
the middle of the night I was amazed to hear 
that Judge Shattuck had secretly secured ad- 
mittance to the jury-room, had made an ex- 
parte appeal, and secured a disagreement. 

When it was found that the jury had dis- 
agreed, the consideration came as to what next 
should be done. It was within our power to 
have yet dealt with the accused as we chose, 
and there were earnest advocates for prompt 
and summary action, who declared that justice 
was being tricked and cheated, and it was our 
duty to prove ourselves more than a match for 
such villainy, and that it would be but right 
to put the chief actor in this attempt alongside 
thecriminal. But I said,“ No,a thousand times 


no. Better by far that it should be so, than 
that we should make a fatal error. We had 
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done our duty, our whole duty, honestly, loy- 
ally. Many before us had thought their pris- 
oner the guilty party, and he had proved not 
to be; and as our action had been unusually 
prompt, our time for examination and compani- 
son unusually short, it did not become us to 
act except on the most unquestioned proof. 
We could not afford to make a mistake, and 
surely we could not afford to have innocent 
blood on our hands. With all my earnestness, 
I preferred that this prisoner should go his way, 
or that he be left to those who had promised 
a full, fair, and impartial trial. We knew the 
man now too well for him ever to become 
dangerous.” . 

These views were adopted, and the court 
and the remaining part of the assemblage ad- 
journed, and the prisoner was left in charge 
of the county officers. Thus ended the famous 
“ Burdue trial.” 

The result of this trial was not as fortunate 
for the safety of life and property as were 
similar proceedings in 1849. Soon the an- 
nouncement of outrages in different parts of 
the State became numerous. In San Fran- 
cisco the matter grew serious, and there was 
much discussion as to the remedy. The best 
people were wholly absorbed in their personal 
affairs ; the worst were following their criminal 
instincts without fear and without obstruction. 

On the 3d of May, 1851, a great fire oc- 
curred that destroyed almost the entire city and 
in which a hundred lives were lost. There were 
good reasons for believing that the fire was the 
work of incendiaries who had sacrificed these 
valuable lives and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property for the sake of plunder, and a very 
strong and bitter feeling grew up against the 
newly arrived population of criminal classes. 
The conviction grew stronger every day that 
something should be done by the people them- 
selves to rid the city of incendiaries and rob- 
bers. With the view of immediate protection, 
a number of mechanics, merchants, and other 
respectable citizens agreed to form a private 
patrol, each member of this volunteer police 
to take his particular beat, and to be on duty 
a certain number of hours every night. In 
case of emergency, the entire force was to 
rally at a point and be prepared for duty. 
The effect was good, but the result was not 
adequate: the criminal classes continued their 
outrages. 

A second great fire occurred on the 3d of 
June following, and arrests were made of per- 
sons believed to be the incendiaries. So violent 
was the feeling of the people that attempts 
were made to hang the prisoners, but the mayor 
and officials promised that they should be 
severely dealt with. The grand jury was 
then in session, and found a true bill against 
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some of the accused, but by technicalities 
the indictments were quashed and the persons 
disappeared. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 1851. 


THE want of a strong organization among 
those who wished to preserve peace and en- 
force the laws was severely felt. ‘Those who had 
the largest interests at stake felt that unless there 
could be united action and control, there might 
be introduced a system of mob law, which 
would ultimately be more dangerous than the 
existing state of affairs. It was for this reason 
that, on the roth of June, 1851, an organization 
of prominent business men was effected, and 
about two hundred names were enrolled under 
what was styled “ The Committee of Vigilance 
of San Francisco.” The objects of the com- 
mittee were “to watch, pursue, and bring to 
justice the outlaws infesting the city, through 
the regularly constituted courts, if possible, 
through more summary process, if necessary.” 
Each member pledged his word of honor, his 
life, and his fortune for the protection of his 
fellow-members, and for purging the city of its 
bad characters. After arranging for a concert 
of action, watchwords, and a signal to call the 
members to the rendezvous, which was three 
taps of a fire-bell, the committee adjourned for 
the evening. 

Scarcely half an hour had passed before the 
bell was tapped. On reaching headquarters I 
found a number of gentlemen, and soon after 
there was brought ina very large, rough, vicious- 
looking man called Jenkins, an ex-convict from 
Sydney, who had been caught in the theft of a 
safe from a store. He was well known as a 
desperate character who had frequently evaded 
justice. ‘The committee was organized immedi- 
ately into a court, and Jenkins was tried for the 
offense within an hour. The evidence was 
overwhelming; he was promptly convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged that night. Jenkins’s 
bearing throughout the trial was defiant and 
insulting, and he intimated that his rescue by 
his friends might be expected at any moment. 
We were notified by our officers that already 
the roughest and worst characters throughout 
the city were mustering in force to resist the 
committee. At the same time scores of our 
best citizens came forward and enrolled them- 
selves as members, while others pledged their 
support in anything we might do. 

I strenuously resisted the proposition to exe- 
cute Jenkins that night, as I held it cowardly 
to hang him in the dark in such hot haste. I 
proposed he should be held till next morning 
and then hanged in broad daylight as the sun 
rose. Only a few agreed with me; there was 
much nervousness; the very circumstances of 
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his crime having been committed at the mo- 
ment of our organization and in defiance of 
it, and the threatened attack on us by aban- 
doned criminals, all tended to impress the 
committee with the necessity of prompt ac- 
tion. Seeing that he must be hanged, I moved 
that the prisoner have the benefit of clergy. 
This was granted, but when the minister was 
left with him, the hardened criminal heaped 
the vilest insults on his venerable head. This 
hastened his doom, and his career was quickly 
closed. 

The next morning the work of the Vigilance 
Committee was heralded throughout the State, 
and hundreds of citizens came forward and ten- 
dered their approval of our acts and asked to 
be enrolled in our ranks. The unexpected ar- 
rest and quick execution of Jenkins spread con- 
sternation among all his class. The Governor 
of the State, McDougal, issued a proclamation 
and maintained a nominal opposition to the 
committee, but took no active measures against 
it. Many arrests were made of desperate charac- 
ters, and where clear proof of murder within the 
State was lacking, it was decided that banish- 
ment or corporal punishment should be the 
penalty. During the active operations of the 
committee, four men were hanged, and about 
thirty were banished. Nearly all were from 
Sydney or other British colonies, and as far as 
possible they were returned to the places from 
which they had come. 

After a session of about thirty days the 
committee, finding that the country had been 
purged of a goodly number of the worst peo- 
ple, determined to adjourn quietly. It was 
decided not to disband, but to preserve the 
organization ready for any emergency. Hap- 
pily there was no call for its services for some 
time; in fact, it was four years before the neces- 
sity of such a committee was again felt by the 
people of California, and brought forth finally 
the famous Vigilance Committee of 1856. 

As contemporary testimony to the value 
of the work of the first Vigilance Committee, 
and its significance as an example of self-gov- 
ernment, I quote the following editorial from 
the New York “ Daily ‘Tribune” of July 19, 
1851: 


The summary proceedings of the San 
FranciscoCommittee of Vigilance, in the trial,con- 
demnation, and execution of the thief Jenkins, are 
not to be regarded in the light of an ordinary riot, 
much less as an example of hostility to the estab- 
lished laws, heralding disorganization and anarchy. 
Seen from the proper point of view, it is a mani- 
festation, violent, it is true, of that spirit of order 
which created the State of California. San 
Francisco presents, therefore, the singular spec- 
tacle of a community governed by two powers, 
each of which is separate and distinct from the 


























EXECUTION OF JOHN JENKINS. 


other. They cannot come in conflict, since there 
is no aggressive movement against the law on the 
part of the committee, and no attempt on the part 
ofthe regular authorities tointerfere with theaction 
of the latter. Public opinion universally upholds 
the course pursuedby thecommittee. This course, 
under the circumstances, cannot be called mob 
law or lynch law, in the common acceptation of 
the term. It more nearly resembles the martial 
law which prevails during a state of siege. 

At this distance we will not venture to judge 
whether the circumstances demand so merciless 
acode. But we are sufficiently familiar with the 
characters of the men composing the Committee 
of Vigilance, to acquit them of any other mo- 
tive than ¢hat of maintaining public order and 
individual security. We believe they will exer- 
cise the power they have assumed no longer 
than is absolutely necessary to subserve these 
ends, and that their willing submission to the 
authority of the law, when the law shall be com- 
petent to protect them, will add another chapter 
to the marvelous history of their State. In spite 
of these violent exhibitions of popular sentiment, 
the instinct of order, the capacity for self-govern- 
ment, is manifested more strongly in California, at 
this moment, than in any other part of the world. 


'HE GREAT VIGILANCE COMMITIEE OF 1856. 

WHEN I returned to San Francisco in Jan- 
uary, 1856, after an absence in New York of 
VoL. XLIII.—18. 
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about two years, I found a great change and 
much public excitement in social, political, and 
financial affairs. There had beena severe finan- 
cial crisis in 1855, and affairs were still very 
unsettled. The “ Bulletin” newspaper, edited 
by James King of William,! had undertaken 
local reform, and was boldly assailing all evil- 
doers who had again become aggressive. Very 
recently United States Marshal Richardson 
had been killed by an Italian gambler named 
Cora. The murderer had been imprisoned and 
tried, but all efforts to convict him had failed. 
The excitement over the general lawlessness 
and the impotence of the courts increased as 
the months went by, but a crisis was reached 
only by the assassination of Editor King in the 
streets, on the evening of the 14th of May. He 
was shot down by an ex-convict named Casey, 
whose infamous New York record the editor 
had exposed. The community was immediately 
thrown into intense excitement, and the engine- 
bell on the Plaza was rung —the familiar signal 
of the old Vigilance Committee. 

After a hasty dinner I went to the Plaza, 
which I found crowded with excited citizens. 
Members of the old committee sought me in 


1 This designation was chosen by Mr. King to dis- 
tinguish himself from many others of the same name 
in San Francisco.— EpItror. 
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numbers and urged me to organize a new com- 
mittee. I declined these importunities ; several 
meetings were held in different places, and ur- 
gent appeals made not to allow a repetition 
of the failure of organization as was done a 
few months previously when Cora killed Rich- 
ardson. The result of all was that I finally 
consented to take charge and organize the com- 
mittee, provided I should have absolute con- 
trol—authority supreme. We organized, and 
within twenty-four hours we had fifteen hun- 
dred members, all well-known leading men 
of the city. They took a strong oath pledg- 
ing their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor 
to the cause, and promising to stand by one 
another under all circumstances, and not to 
divulge any transactions of the committee. 
The organization was to be entirely imper- 
sonal, and each man was to be known only 
by his number. An organization in military 
companies, well officered, was perfected the 
first evening. Within two days after the first 
meeting 2500 men were enrolled and equipped 
with arms, while drilling was carried on con- 
stantly day and night. Such was the zeal and 
intelligence of all, that soldiers were formed of 
men who but a few days before hardly knew 
how to handle a gun. 

While this work of organization and prepara- 
tion was progressing we were informed of nu- 
merous counter movements by the opponents 
of the committee. Word was brought that the 
roughs were organizing in large numbers, arm- 
ing, and threatening with determined energy to 
defend Casey, Cora, and their friends, at all 
hazards, and to lay the city waste if need be 
to accomplish that end. ‘The next day it was 
developed that a strong effort was being made 
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by the mayor and others to organize and bring 
into action all the militia of the State that were 
available. The larger and better part of the 
militia in the city had, however, already joine«! 
the committee. Renewed and specific threats 
were made on the life and property of all who 
were members of the committee, and a dete: 

mination was announced to crush the ney 
movement at any cost of life, money, o: 
property. 

It thus became too evident that the com 
mittee had to prepare for more serious wor! 
than was anticipated, or by rights should hay: 
been forced upon them. James King of Wil 
liam was honest, brave, and terribly in earnest, 
but often rash. Unhappily, he had arraye: 
against him several classes of people. He ha 
severely, though in the main justly, castigated 
that portion of the press that upheld or apo! 
ogized for excesses or irregularities in political 
affairs. He had aroused a Roman Catholic in 
fluence hostile to himself by ill-advised strictures 
on one of their clergy. He had invited the bit- 
ter animosity of a large portion of the Southern 
element by the stinging severity of his criti- 
cisms on them in their official capacity, and his 
denunciation of them as the Chivalry, and the 
unworthy Chivalry, who had captured and held, 
or virtually controlled, for their own benefit the 
offices of the city and State. All of these ele 
ments, separately and combined, were inimical 
to King, who by his impetuous methods and 
reckless personalities had unfortunately ani 
needlessly made himself many bitter personal 
enemies. ‘Thus, the committee was assailed as 
his champion by all these parties, when in factit 
was not such, but was merely the champion of 
justice and of right—the child of the necessi- 
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JAMES KING, OF WILLIAM, 
tiesofthe hour. The committee scarcely thought 
of or had in view King’s personal relations 
with his former antagonists. It merely looked 
at the state of affairs in the city and country, 
and the evils that threatened, and went for- 
ward in the direction of the work attempted 
afew months before, when Cora killed Richard- 
son. Indeed,such was the condition of the pub- 
lic mind at this time that if, instead of King, any 
other prominent man had been assassinated, 
a similar demonstration would have ensued, 
though it would not probably have so clearly 
divided the community or brought such bitter 
Opposition. : 

While on previous occasions the city and 
State authorities had been conservatively pas- 
sive, they were now unexpectedly active and 
aggressive, the moral of which we knew might 
have weight with weak, doubtful; and negative 
people, and even with many of the best. This 
warned us to prepare for changes which caprice 
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of opinion, the turn of fortune, or the course 
of time might bring forth against us. We felt 
strong in our resources, numbers, cause, and 
courage. We had about seven-eighths of the 
people with us. 

With the opposition were some of the best 
people of the country. ‘Their party and friends 
had all the city and State offices; they had 
with them the law and most of the lawyers, 
and all the law-breakers. Their chief hope 
was in legal, State, and Government aid. We 
asked nothing but to be understood and judged 
rightly. 

Our aims and position were soon made 
plain and satisfactory to the leading army 
and navy officers on this coast and to the 
Government at Washington. They soon under- 
stood us and always left us to complete our 
work in our own way. On May 16 I was 
waited upon by some gentlemen who said that 
Governor J. Neely Johnson had just arrived, 
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and was very anxious to see me. He was at 
the Continental Hotel, and would come to any 
point that I might indicate; he did not know 
where I was, or he would have waited upon 
me at once. I replied that I would do myself 
the honor to call upon the Governor at his 
hotel. I did so, and the question of the work 
of the committee was broached immediately. 
He asked what we wanted. I answered that we 
wanted peace. We would like to have it with- 
out a struggle, but if it must be at the cost of 
war, then we must have war. He asked what 
we wanted to accomplish. I told him, very 
much what the Vigilance Committee of 1851 
accomplished — to see that the laws were ex- 
ecuted upon a few prominent criminals whom 
the officers of the law had allowed to go un- 
punished ; to drive away from the State some 
notoriously bad characters; to purify the at- 
mosphere morally and politically, and then to 
disband. I told him the names of the people 
in this organization were a guarantee to him 
that there were no personal aims, or ambitions, 
nothing in view except the work of the public 
good; that as an officer of the law, and an 
observer, he must be aware of the frightful 
condition of affairs throughout the State, es- 
pecially in San Francisco; that it had been 
apparent to all that this could not be much 
longer endured, and that the climax had now 
arrived in the striking down of King; that the 
people had resolved that they would correct 
the mischief if possible, and that they believed 
they could do it ; that done, they would retire 
from all participation in such matters, and leave 
the regularly constituted authorities to do their 
work, ifthey would. “Now, Governor,’ said I, 
“ you are called upon by the mayor and a class 
of people here to bring out the militia and try 
to put down this movement. I assure you it 
cannot be done, and if you attempt it, it will give 
you and us a great deal of trouble. It is not 
the way to treat the question. Do as McDougal 
did; see, as he did, that this is a mere local 
reform, intended to correct local abuses. Al- 
low us to take up the work and get through 
with it, as he did, without anything more than 
a formal opposition by the State. Do your 
duty in issuing your proclamation and mani- 
festos, and maintaining formally the dignity 
of the law, but leave to us the work, and we 
shall get through with it in a short time and 
quit, and quit gladly.” He slapped me on the 
shoulder, and said, “ Go it, old boy! but get 
through as quickly as you can. Don’t prolong 
it, because there is a terrible opposition and a 
terrible pressure.” 

I told him I had just realized the position 
that King had stood in, and that all of King’s 
opponents, or most of them, would become the 
opponents of the committee, but we could not 
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retire from the position we had taken ; that we 
did not want to be in opposition to the State ; 
that we were as law-abiding people as any in 
the world, as long as there was any law; thai 
our real object was to see the laws carried out 
and executed, and if the officers of the la 
would not carry them out and execute them. 
then it devolved on us to do it; we did not 
want to quit our business, our vocations, an 
our homes to do all this, but we were compelle:! 
to do it, and if he could see his way clear t 
maintain his status as Governor on the recori. 
to do it by all means. We did not want a sin 
gle court to adjourn, a single officer to vacat: 
his position, nor to surrender his rights nor fa 
in his duties. He said he appreciated the si! 
uation, that he knew me very well (we had al 
ways been close friends), and he knew thos 
associated with me; he had been called dow: 
from the State capital ; he was nowsatisfied, an< 
he would leave the field to us in confidence. 
About two hours afterward, I was busily en- 
gaged at our headquarters when a messenge! 
brought word thatseveral gentlemen, Governor 
Johnson, Mr. Garrison, and others, were in the 
anteroom and wanted to see me particularly. 
Johnson’s manner was much changed ; he hai 
evidently come under the influence of the op 
posing party. He asked what we were going 
to do, and if this trouble could not be settled, 
addressing me as if he had not asked the same 
question a few hours before in our former inter- 
view. I answered, and naturally addressed the 
whole party through him, that the people of 
the city and State were tired of having citizens 
shot down and other outrages committed as 
they had been, and were no longer inclined to 
endure them. He agreed with me, and was of 
my opinion as fully as any one could be, but he 
thought the courts could remedy all that; we 
had good judges and good men, and the peo- 
ple need not rise up in a mob and obstruct the 
execution of the laws. I told the Governor that 
ours was not a mob, that it was a deliberative 
body regularly organized, the officers and men 
pledged to their duty,—it was a government 
within a government, if he liked,—and that he 
must not regard it as a mob, because it was 
clean and clearly out of the sphere and atmo- 
sphere of mobocracy; that we had not seen 
any laws executed in San Francisco for a long 
while, and it was because of this failure that 
we felt called upon by the most imperative sense 
of duty and of safety to undertake it ourselves ; 
that if it were done by the officers of the law, 
there was no portion of the citizenship of the 
State more prompt to aid and support them 
than the Vigilance Committee would be. He 
then proposed that we should hold ourselves 
together if we wished, but leave the trial of 
Casey and Cora to the regular courts, and of- 


























fered to pledge himself that they should have 
a speedy and fair trial, and if the evidence ad- 
duced was sufficient, that they would be exe- 
cuted. I replied that the people no longer had 
confidence in the officers, that too many of them 
were unfortunately friends and intimate asso- 
ciates of these very prisoners. I repeated my 
suggestion that he allow the committee to do 





SURRENDER OF CASEY AND CORA TO THE 
its work and then disband. Now they had no 
patience to wait, they were thoroughly aroused 
and were determined to go through with the 
undertaking, and there was not power enough 
in the State to stop them. 

I then asked three members of the execu- 
tive to join me, and reviewed and repeated 
what had been said, all of which was clearly 
understood. It was then asked of us if nothing 
could be done. And the answer was, Yes. 
We were solicitous about the safety of the pris- 
oners, feared they would be spirited away, and 
with a view to their safety we proposed that 
a small force of our men be placed in the prison 
as an additional guard, and we pledged our- 
selves not to take the prison or make any move- 
ment against it without giving the Governor 
= all of which wasagreed toand complied 
with, 
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This interview was the next day reported in 
different forms, and brought forth from the 
other parties many disingenuous statements. 
Johnson’s dorsal vertebra proved too weak 
to stand by his word, and he never recovered ; 
yet the status remained unchanged until Sun- 
day morning, the 18th of May, when the Ex- 
ecutive Committee determined on further and 
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prompt action, and sent the Governor this 
communication : 


We beg to advise you that we have withdrawn 
our guard from the County Jail. 


The guard was soon after withdrawn from 
the building. This was a formal and necessary 
step to conclude our truce with the Governor. 
Soon thereafter the prisoners were demanded 
at the hands of the sheriff, and supplementing 
the demand the troops of the committee, 
numbering about 3500, marching by different 
routes, arrived at and surrounded the jail, de- 
manded the prisoners, who were taken for their 
trial, which became an all-absorbing question 
and topic, and paralyzed the opposition. 

The trial of Casey and Cora was soon be- 
gun and carried on with all the attention to 
legal forms that marked the trials of the first 
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committee. No outside counsel were permitted, 
but all witnesses desired by the prisoners were 
summoned and gave their testimony in full. 
Both were convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree and sentenced to be hanged. ‘The execu- 
tion took place on the morning of Mr. King’s 
funeral. ‘The committee’s entire military force 
occupied the streets near the headquarters. As 
King’s funeral train moved, all the bells in the 
city chimed a solemn requiem. The military 
force was brought to present arms, and then 
poor Cora and Casey were swung into eternity 
from the scaffold in front of the building. That 
great and solemn act, due to self-defense and 
the safety of the community, was fulfilled, and 
these turbulent spirits who had defied the laws 
of God and man paid the last and severest of 
penalties. No one more than the chief actors in 
this drama felt the gravity and solemnity of the 
occasion, Noone would more gladly have been 
acquitted of these duties than they. But there 
was not a scintilla of hesitation, doubt, or fear. 
The work was done under solemn dictates of 
duty, even with pure Christian spirit, and while 
technically outside the law, with due and solemn 
reverence for the law as it should be executed. 

At a meeting of the committee on May 20, 
three members were delegated to wait on the 
Governor and on the mayor, and assure them 


that the committee had no desire or thought 
of interfering with the regular discharge of 
their duties, and only desired to take cognizance 
of outrageous cases of crime and rowdyism 
which the laws had been tardy in executing or 
could not reach; that we did not encroach on 
the regular execution of law or the maintenance 
of order, and would not, provided the laws were 
enforced or carried out; but we desired peace 
and order, and it was that consummation we 
were aiming at, and we would be pleased to 
see all legally constituted authorities proceed 
in civil and criminal cases as though this com- 
mittee were not in existence. We had not de- 
sired and did not desire to encroach on the civil 
authorities whenever they were properly dis- 
charging their duties. Such was the message. 

The next important work was the action to 
be taken with regard to notorious ballot-box 
stuffers and other desperate characters. They 
were a curse to the country. Every one ad- 
mitted it, but no effective action had been taken 
against them. In many cases they held the 
polls at election and attacked, maimed, and 
terrified those voters who were opposed to their 
friends. If arrested, such was the dread they 
had inspired, and so great their influence with 
the courts, that conviction was almost impos- 
sible. Thisimmunity from punishment increased 























their insolence and violence, and it was evident 
that no reform could be made while they re- 
mained in the State. What was to be done with 
them? They could not be hanged ; they would 
be a source of expense and trouble; safe and 
satisfactory imprisonment was plainly imprac- 
ticable. It was therefore suggested that if, after 
fair irial, the charges against them were proved, 
no course would be so satisfactory and safe as 
banishment, with a warning never again to re- 
turn under pain of death. This was adopted, 
and a black-list was made of all these notorious 
characters. Evidence was collected, and orders 
were soon given forthe arrest of these men wher- 
ever they could be found in the State. They 
were tried, convicted, sentenced, and deported, 
many of them as first-class passengers, by sail- 
ing ships and steamships, at the sole expense 
of the committee, and in a style far above their 
deserts ; this was not appreciated, but flattered 
and exalted them to the belief that they were 
important personages and had suffered great 
damages, and they brought suits against the 
committee. Singularly, or perhaps naturally, 
these suits were only brought by those who were 
best treated. Those who were shipped in the 
steerage never brought suits, and were never 
afterward troublesome. 

So rapidly were the remnants of the work 
before the committee cleared away, that on 
June 18 a special committee decided that on 
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the 4th of July the General Committee would 
adjourn, the executive only continuing to meet 
for needful business. We believed we were 
far enough along to finish our work speedily ; 
but we were disappointed, for on June 21 there 
was precipitated upon us the most unexpected 
and the severest task of the year. Judge Terry 
of the Supreme Bench of California, a violent, 
hot-headed man, and an open denouncer of 
the committee and its efforts, quitted his bench 
and neglected his duties at Sacramento tocome 
to San Francisco to join in the contest against 
us. In a quarrel over the possession of arms, 
Terry plunged his bowie-knife into the neck 
of an officer of the committee named Hopkins, 
inflicting a wound which at the time was thought 
to be mortal. This news came like the burst- 
ing ofa bomb-shell. Wesawinstantly the magni- 
tude of the new labor and the new responsibility 
thrown upon us. It was not only to vindicate 
the committee law, but to punish the presiding 
judge of the Supreme Court for violence to 
one of our own people. Orders were at once 
given and promptly executed for his arrest, and 
the arrest of all others who were with him. 
Our police and military systems were now 
equal, if not superior, to any on the continent. 
Within an hour’s time we could put in line 
5700 men, well armed, equipped, and officered, 
ready for any service. And let it be noted 
that all were volunteers, without pay, direct or 
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indirect, for their services, the committee pro- 
viding only material — arms, munitions, trans- 
portation, and commissary. In these ranks 
were bankers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, me- 
chanics, miners, ministers, sailors, soldiers, sala- 
ried men, day laborers, and nearly all the men 
of property. All cheerfully sacrificed every in- 
terest for the cause. 

Judge Terry was regarded and treated asa 
high State prisoner. Histrial wasdelayed by the 
uncertainty of the recovery of Hopkins, and 
by the efforts of Terry’s friends to make a com- 
promise. All these efforts failed, and on June 
25 the trial began. It lasted nearly a month 
—a long, wearisome, unsatisfactory piece of 
work. ‘Terry was convicted of resistance to 
and assault upon the officers of the committee, 
but as the wound inflicted did not prove fatal, 
and the officer recovered, the usual punishment 
in the committee’s power to inflict not being 
applicable, it was finally decided to discharge 
him. And it was resolved that the interests of 
the State imperatively demanded that he resign 
his position as judge of the Supreme Court. 

While Terry’s trial was going on, the com- 
mittee had handed over to the authorities a 
number of men arrested for crimes and misde- 
meanors, and only two prisoners were held— 
Philander Brace for the murder of Captain 
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West, and Joseph Hetherington for killing Dr. 
Randall. Both were cold-blooded crimes com- 
mitted in open daylight, within the city, and 
demanded the full penalty. The men were tried 
fairly, sentenced to death, and executed. Thus 
ended the capital punishment of the Vigilance 
Committee of 1856. 

On August 8, 1856, the Executive Committee 
decided to close their labors, and on the 18th a 
great parade of all the members was held, and 
the active work of the General Committee 
ended sive die, the Executive Committee, how- 
ever, continuing in session to close up finan- 
cial and other affairs. 

The personnel of the committee were men 
above the average. They were selected for 
their worth, integrity, and good standing in the 
community, and no man was admitted whose 
record was not clear in these particulars, and if 
he failed in them he was quietly retired. Poli- 
tics, creed, nationality, or profession were not 
considered, not thought of. The largest ele- 
ment of the committee was of northern and 
western men, chiefly representing the mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, and vested interests, but 
embracing every profession and pursuit. It is 
estimated that about eighty-five per cent. of 
the population of the city and State were of the 
committee, or with it as friends, adherents, and 























supporters. The little minority, however, were 
ever active, persistent, and plucky, and made 
their numbers count as often as possible. The 
church, as in all such commotions, advised 
moderation and good order, and maintained a 
dignified conservatism. 

‘\ comparison shows the coincidences of the 
work of the Vigilance Committee of 1851, 
and that of the great committee of 1856. In 
18<1 four men were hanged for high crimes, 
all clearly and unmistakably proved. Two of 
these were taken by surprise-parties from the 
city prison on Sunday morning during church 
hours, and immediately taken to the commit- 
tee’s headquarters and hanged, their trials and 
the proofs against them having been previously 
completed. The other two were held at head- 
quarters, and were more deliberately executed. 
This committee also banished about thirty bad 
characters, with notice never to return under 
penalty of death. 

The great committee of 1856 also hanged 
four men,-all clearly guilty, and all convicted 
of murder in the first degree. Two of these, 
Casey and Cora, were taken from the same 
county jail which confined the two taken in 
1851. We also banished about thirty. 

‘The chief difference between the work of 
the two committees arose from the fact that 
the expatriated of 1851 were mainly ex-con- 
victs from Sydney, while in 1856 more Ameri- 
cans by birth and adoption were sent away, 
and these were more tainted by political cor- 
ruption than the others. Another marked dif- 
ference was that Governor McDougal in 1851 
bowed to what he thought was the public will 
and its demands, and kept faith in his prom- 
ises not to interfere with the committee, ex- 
cept in form, if he could possibly avoid it; 
while Governor Johnson in 1856, after making 
the same promises, was swerved from his pur- 
pose and joined in opposing the committee, 
which greatly increased their labors and their 
influence, and prolonged their existence. An- 
other point of difference was that in the later 
organization the reforms needed in the com- 
munity were far more radical and complete 
than were those carried into effect by the first 
committee. 

the committee of 1851 completed its work 
and adjourned within thirty days, and never 
again convened. ‘The committee of 1856 re- 
quired three months’ service for the entire 
force, and the executive continued its sessions 
fora long while thereafter. ‘The committee of 
1851 had about 800 members all told; that 
of 1856 had about 8000 enrolled, with an equal 
number of active adherents, and earnest friends 
and supporters. 

! For further discussion of the San Francisco Vigil- 
ance Committees, see H. H. Bancroft’s “ Chronicles 
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The conclusion of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856 brought a complete revolution, politi- 
cally, and financially. At the general election 
occurring soon after, the old political régime 
with its retainers was retired ; the old “ hacks” 
were turned out and put to grass, and but few 
of them ever saw the “crib” again. 

A new era followed; the “ people’s” party 
swept everything before them and gave the 
city the delightful novelty of an Honest, non- 
partizan, and economical administration, which 
continued for about nine years. It lowered 
taxation, yet introduced economies which in 
time so radically reduced municipal indebted- 
ness, that the total of the city’s obligations 
outstanding has since then rarely exceeded 
the amount of a single year’s tax levy. Neither 
State nor city debts have since increased and 
are in fact practically nominal. The city’s total 
net debt on June 30, 1891, was $618,000, while 
the tax valuation for the year is $411,000,000, 
and the tax to be collected about $3,900,000. 
No other city in the United States can make 
such a showing as this. 

While a perfectly honest and pure admin- 
istration was not attained, yet so superior was 
it to the old, so relatively pure, as to make it 
seem well-nigh perfect. The reforms of 1856 
took deep root, and in their vigor have remained 
unimpaired to the present day. 

The judiciary from that period have done 
their duty. The people of the country have 
enjoyed general security of life and property. 
The political parties are closely balanced, and 
in San Francisco and the cities generally, since 
the committee of 1856, partizanship has been 
largely disregarded. 

The credit of the city, State, and people, 
which before was all uncertain, soon after took 
a foremost rank, which has since been firmly 
held and maintained. 


THE SAFETY COMMITTEE OF 1877. 


For twenty-one years the good influence of 
the great Vigilance Committee endured. Then 
came a movement in July, 1877, the impor- 
tance of which has never been appreciated, 
either in California or elsewhere.! It was the 
direct outgrowth of the railway strikes and 
socialistic agitation in New York, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and other large eastern cities. At 
first it was thought no outbreak would oc- 
cur in San Francisco, even though the Chinese 
question was troublesome, but on July 23 
Mayor Bryant and Chief of Police Ellis, hav- 
ing unmistakable evidences of very serious 
trouble, called on General McComb, Com- 
mander of the State forces, and requested him 
of the Builders of the Commonwealth,” Vol. I, pp. 
336-379. 
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to hold his entire force in readiness to support 
the peace officers. General McComb, fearing 
that the militia would not be able to cope with 
a large riotous element, called a public meeting 
of leading citizens, and asked their organized 
aid in protecting the city. I was called to the 
chair, and on motion of Mr. D. O. Mills and 
by unanimous vote was given charge of the 
entire movement, with absolute control. I at 
once appointed Committees on Finance, Arms, 
and Enrolment, and in a few hours the organi- 
zation showed a strong force. The work in 
many respects was a repetition of that of the 
earlier Vigilance Committees, unhampered by 
any opposition from within or without. It 
was found that the larger part of the guns and 
ammunition in the city had been bought up 
during the previous week by unknown persons. 
Governor Irwin came promptly to the city, 
approved my plans, and supported my move- 
ments. Urgent despatches were sent to Presi- 
dent Hayes and to the Secretary of War, 
asking for arms and ammunition from the 
Benicia Arsenal, and for the presence in San 
Francisco harbor of the United States vessels at 
Mare Island Navy Yard. Both requests were 
promptly complied with, and within twenty- 
four hours we had 1760 rifles and 500 carbines 
with ample ammunition, and the next day three 
war vessels were ready to furnish aid. 

The object and intent of our assembly being 
to reinforce the civil authorities, and in no way 
to*assume any other power than that of a citi- 
zen posse under their formal control, it was my 
duty to provide men at once, and fit them for 
the service. Rolls of membership were pre- 
pared and opened for signature, a pass-word 
was given, badges marked “ Committee of 
Safety ” were ordered to be distributed to the 
men, and, under a general authority given by 
the mayor and the chief of police, our members 
sent on duty were sworn in as special police. 
It was my specific aim, and I made it my duty, 
to confine the powers of each member to aid- 
ing the police; and in the whole action of the 
force and patrol I allowed no step to be taken 
except by direction and request of the peace 
officers, conveyed through me. 

The membership increased rapidly. On the 
morning of the 24th we established our general 
headquarters at the large Horticultural Hall, 
Stockton street, arranged complete telegraphic 
communications, ordered all forces to rendez- 
vous there, and began the work of military and 
semi-military organization and discipline. Al- 
though it had been my object first to provide 
arms to cover every necessity, I at the same 
time determined to dispense with their use as 
far as possible. I appreciated the difficulties 
often arising by having military forces in the 
presence of mobs, and believed they should be 
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employed only as a last resort, when they are 
needed foractual andeffectiveservice. This wasin 
harmony, too, with the nature of our call and or- 
ganization, to actin support ofthe police and not 
of the military. I accordingly gave orders for the 
purchase of six thousand hickory pick-handles, 
to be shortened, and converted into large police 
clubs, and to arm every man asa special police- 
man with clubs and side-arms. I then ordered 
the entire force into company organizations of 
one hundred, to select their own officers, and re- 
port to me for confirmation. As soon as these 
were approved, all were ordered under drill, and 
instructions and general discipline, and kept 
busily at work within the hall when there was 
sufficient room, and in the streets adjoining, if 
room were needed. Before night we hada large 
and effective force rationed by the Commissary 
Committee, and we sent out details for active 
duty, under orders of the chief of police. 
Anintense feeling existed throughout the cit; 
on the night of the 25th, and as the crimin 
and lawless elements were gathered in crowds 
and squads in every part of the city, causing 
much annoyance and fear, I consulted with th 
chief of police as to the propriety of arresting 
these people, and keeping them in confinement 
during the course of the trouble, but we foun: 
that the prisons and jails would accommodate 
only a few, and that there was danger to those 
already confined there for various offenses. | 
consulted with the commanders of the vessels 
of war lying off the city front, and they offered 
to care for and confine on board their vessels 
such as might be sent to them, to the number 
of 1500, and if more, to place them on Goat 
Island and patrol the island with their smail 
boats. The idle and lawless element, hearing 
of this movement, and fearing to be gathered 
in by the police and naval forces, left the cit) 
in large numbers, and for days the authorities 
were in receipt of telegrams calling their atten- 
tion to the great number of strangers, evidentl 
rough and lawless men, that were reaching 
the villages and suburbs near San Francis 
Meantime I learned that if these arrests wer 
made, immediate legal action would be taken 
in behalf of the arrested parties; the Aadeas cor- 
pus and jury trials would be brought into play : 
complications would arise that would give 
greater trouble than to meet these forces face to 
face and treat them effectually onthe spot, which 
would greatly simplify and shorten the work. 
and render it much more effective than to have 
this class thus pose as martyrs of deportation. 
Hearing that there were more arms in the city 
than had been reported to me, I caused a care- 
ful and reliable survey to be made of the gun- 
shops, so as to secure control of the arms and 
munitions against capture by the roughs, and I 
shipped load after load of material to the men- 




















of-warin the harbor, together with the guns that 
were lying in various foundries and chandler- 
shops along the city front. In the establishment 
of Little & Keadings I found such a large quan- 
tity on storage that I deemed it best not to 
attempt to move this supply, and therefore, 
with their consent and approval, I left a heavy 
guard in and around the building, with care- 
ful and considerate officers in charge, with 
imperative instructions, as a last resort to blow 
up the building. 

Tuesday night passed in these general labors 
of organization and supply, and on Wednesday, 
the news from the East still continuing alarm- 
ing, it was decided to effect ward organizations, 
to divide the forces now enrolling into detach- 
ments and squads, well officered, with orders 
to patrol the city, and to furnish such assistance 
as the chief of police might from time to time 
require. Following a general plan of ward or- 
ganization adopted at a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the city was divided into 
twelve ward districts, company organizations 
were effected, halls and rendezvous were se- 
lected and opened, clubs and arms were sup- 
plied under proper requisitions, and telegraphic 
communication was established and maintained 
with the ward headquarters and the chief’s 
office; wagons, couriers, and rations were sup- 
plied, and on Wednesday night, as shown by 
our records and despatches, an average active 
force of 1500 members was on duty in outside 
patrol, or awaiting, as reserves, the call of the 
chief of police at the headquarters, while under 
this effective organization a total available force 
of 5438 members could have been rallied in an 
hour by general alarm. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday nights a 
feeling of fear was general in the city. Much 
of the information was received through the 
chief of police, and as such reports of disorder 
were communicated to me or my adjutant, we 
either sent telegraphic orders to ward com- 
manders to act, or despatched strong bodies 
of men from the main hall to the scene of 
action. 

The first danger feared was fire; and the 
second, the gathering of excited crowds which 
might be arrayed against the police at any mo- 
ment. Itwas clear that general excitement per- 
vaded all classes, and the most careful officials 
and prominent citizens made frequent reports 
to me of alarming occurrences or suspicious 
matters during these three days. From the fact 
that the criminal classes were in motion, that 
secret meetings were held, that political agi- 
tation was attempted, and that many alarms 
of fire were sounded, together with the con- 
nual calls of the chief of police for detach- 
ments—from all these I am assured that the 
good work of the committee checked the vio- 
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lent classes and showed them the potency of 
a large force ready to quell any disorder. In 
our prohibitive capacity the patrols of the com- 
mittee prevented lawless gatherings, fire and 
tumult, especially in the more lonely portions 
of the town. The cavalry forces of the com- 
mittee, numbering nearly three hundred men, 
patrolled on Thursday and Friday nights the 
manufacturing portion of the city and the out- 
skirts. —The immense value of exposed ship- 
ping and property along the city front naturally 
suggested precautions against fire, especially as 
many threats had been made to burn the Paci- 
fic Mail wharves; and Captain Stewart Menzies 
generously offered to cruise along the city front 
with his steam yacht Z/aine and two smaller 
craft. Crews of special police and committee- 
men on board these vessels rendered valuable . 
service. 

On Friday night we supported the police in 
the largest and severest engagement of the 
campaign. We were informed of the enemy’s 
movements, including a proposed attack on 
our headquarters and barracks. The main 
attack was designed against the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company’s properties, because of its 
connection with the Chinese immigration. It 
began by firing the large lumber-yards and sur- 
rounding combustible material. ‘The attacking 
force was large. The firemen and fire brigade 
were soon in action with all the available 
police ; our forces numbering seven hundred 
men, arrived soon after, on a double-quick in 
good order. The engagement became general 
and was stubbornly contested for about two 
hours, at the end of which time the united 
forces had routed the rioters in every quarter. 
Our men displayed coolness, discipline, and 
courage throughout. Our success was com- 
plete, and by midnight the city was quiet and 
safe. The next day showed the general de- 
moralization and discouragement of the lawless 
element ; they were subdued, and the backbone 
of their movement was broken. 

On Saturday, the 28th, we withdrew all our 
forces from active duty, and by mutual ar- 
rangement General McComb took charge of 
and policed the city with the National Guard. 
Only slight disturbances occurred during the 
day, and the night passed quietly. Sunday 
proved peaceful and restful, a great boon to 
our citizens. The storm had passed and the 
calm was reassuring. ‘The chief of poiice ad- 
vised me that he was satisfied he could then 
take care of the city. 

Within five days from the first call we had 
organized, armed, gone through successful 
action, completed our undertaking, established 
peace, order, and security ; and, as the signs of 
the dangers which had called us out were now 
passed, we resolved that the returning quiet 
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should see us relinquish our extraordinary 
powers and public position. The committee 
determined to adjourn, but not to disband. 
The executive commander issued a general 
order. 

The retirement of this large force was ac- 
complished as speedily and as quietly as its 
organization. ‘The headquarters only were re- 
tained, and all members advised to be ready 
to respond to call by messenger or tap of 
bell. As to our membership the result proved 
that the Executive Committee, their officers, 
and the great mass of men enrolled were 
moved by an unselfish devotion to public 
duty, and faithfully and intelligently wrought 
out the problem we had to solve. Their ser- 
vices were entirely voluntary, a generous offer- 
ing, without a penny’s pay or other moneyed 
compensation. They deemed it their high priv- 
ilege and their imperative duty as Americans 
to give promptly their physical, moral, and 
financial aid as tributes for the maintenance of 
peace and good order; and all this being as- 
sured, they returned quietly to their families 
and their business. 

In the history of California since it became 
American territory, the Vigilance Committees 
of 1851 and 1856 and the Safety Committee of 
1877 are very important moral movements. 

The Vigilance Committee was a new de- 
parture in the jurisprudence of the world. It 
may be called a compromise between the reg- 
ular course of law, and the action of the people 
without regard to officers of the law. It was 
seizing upon the forces of a mob, arresting them 
in their mad course, harnessing them quietly, 
and utilizing their powers in regular form, sys- 
tematically, coolly, and deliberately. It was a 
demonstration that had never before been made, 
and it was left to California to make it— while 
the law was lying dormant on the one hand, 
and trampled down and disgraced on the other, 
the people-—the power of all government in 
our system —determined to execute in legal 
form what their servants had neglected or ig- 
nored. While they loved and revered the law, 
respected, upheld, and applauded its - faithful 
servants, they contemned the faltering, and 
scorned the false and faithless administrators. 
In 1851 itcleared the country of Sydney ex-con- 
victs and all the worst elements of the criminal 
classes. In 1856 it saved San Francisco from 
the rule of a mob of political outcasts, ballot- 
box stuffers, and a recent immigration of other 
criminals. In 1877, in the same place, the same 
people under different conditions, and yet in 
some regards similar, finding danger from much 
the same elements, but on a more formidable 
scale,-determined to act under the law. The 
State government was in better hands than in 
1851 and 1856; the city government was in 
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better hands ; the country generally was in bet- 
ter condition. The influence of the Vigilance 
Committee of 1856 had continued and pre- 
vailed all the time. The ethics of the State 
were of a higher order than at the earlier 
date. The early experiences were valuable to 
individuals as well as to the masses, and when 
called up for self-government the people again 
demonstrated a capacity that has few parallels. 

The men acting in 1877 believed and still 
believe, and acted with confidence on the prop- 
osition, that of all people in the world Ameri- 
cans are best fitted for self-government ; that 
of all portions of the United States, Califor- 
nia was the best fitted : first, because of the gen- 
eral character of the people that constituted 
the State from 1848; next, because of t! 
value of the experiences of those people, com 
ing from every State of the Union and from 
every foreign country, and developing here in- 
dependence of action and thought. Moved al 
ways, as much as people can be in ordinary) 
conditions of life, by a spirit of patriotism, un- 
selfishness, and general intelligence, they har- 
monized and formed a composition of character 
and citizenship remarkable for breadth and 
strength. Unhampered by old local influences 
and free to act on their own judgment, the\ 
had the courage to carry out whatever they 
conceived to be right. This action has been 
appreciated, not only in California, but in other 
parts of the world where it has gradually 
worked its way from doubt and dislike to 
cheerful acceptance. 

The agitation and disturbances of 1877, be- 
ginning outside of the State and afterward 
reaching San Francisco, begot the Safety Com- 
mittee, the younger sister of the Vigilanc: 
Committees, in whose name and under whose 
banner the people of California sprang at once 
to the support of the government in the mair 
tenance of peace and the punishment of crime 
with a promptness, decision, intelligence, and 
cool determination rarely equaled and never e: 
celled. The citizens gladly accepted the oppor 
tunities to avoid independent action, such as had 
been previously forced upon them, and enroll: 
themselves as State troops and as city forces in 
the regular way; that is, they would be vol- 
unteers for a short campaign, sub-militia, or 
special police, under the regular authorities. 

The people of the world know little of this 
movement, and even in California many have 
not held this matter in the esteem to which it 
is entitled. The late difficulties in New Orleans 
exemplified and illustrated, however, the esti- 
mation in which these works of the Vigilance 
Committees and the Safety Committee are really 
held by the country at large, because these or- 
ganizations held the power of peace in their 
hands: the first without the continuous ap- 























proval and in opposition to the State and city 
governments, the second entirely in harmony 
with them. All showed to the world that the 
same people have done much the same work — 
stepped forward and restored and maintained 
order, and then retired without claiming any- 
thing and without wanting anything, except 
peace and its good results. It was seen that 
these efforts left no political shock, no moral 
damage, and practically no legal difficulties ; 
that they did not demoralize the communities ; 
that so far from rousing a spirit of mobocracy 
they have in California obliterated mobocracy 
and mobocratic feeling. The mobin San Fran- 
cisco has not been known in thirty years, ex- 
cept the effort, in 1877, which was stifled in the 
beginning. The people of California are ready 
and prepared to organize and form military 
forces, if necessary, to meet a mob and crush 
it, and if the civil authorities are not sufficiently 
active, they will furnish the power to supply 
their plac ec. 

Referring to the recent lynching at New Or- 
leans, there surely was ample cause for prompt 
and severe action, but the mode adopted was 
frightfully at fault. Californians must forgive 
it, tacitly pass it by, but it is with regret and not 
with approval. Under the same influences and 
circumstances, the people in California would 
have met as they did in New Orleans, under 
the impulse that moved them; but they would 
have organized in full force, and in military form 
ifnecessary ; they would have taken quarters, 
formed a court, appointed a judge, and se- 
lected a jury of good men; called for evidence 
in the case that had been before the recreant 
tribunals, analyzed it carefully, put on trialthe 
people who had been discharged by the per- 
jured jury, given the accused good counsel, 
the benefit of all doubts that occurred; and 
finally, with deliberation and in regular form, 
would have executed those whom they found 
ity. Those entitled to the least doubt would 

ve been discharged. Had it required 5000 
men in this organization, or 20,000, they would 
been found ready for the work. For 
execution, Californian forms would have been 
carried out. The criminals would have been 
allowed time to arrange their worldly affairs, 
and the benefit of clergy. ‘The execution would 
have been carried out with gravity, deliberation, 
and firmness, securing thereby a moral as well 

sa legal triumph, which is all lost by the wild, 
stormy, heedless action of amob. The rule of 
the leaders of the California Vigilance Com- 
mittees was that it was better for a thousand 
guilty men to escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer. 

[t is tobe feared that even the qualified ap- 
proval of the New Orleans affair may encour- 
age hasty people in other quarters and in other 
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cases to adopt the modes of the New Orleans 
incident; whereas the California fashion has 
the great advantage of giving time for reflec- 
tion and examination. A man in the heat of 
passion does many things that in cooler mo- 
ments of the next day he would gladly change. 
None of the California executions, except that 
of Jenkins, was made within four days after ar- 
raignment. Every one who had a night to say 
anything was given an opportunity to do so; 
time was given for close inspection of testimony 
as to all pleas of justification and all equities. 
The New Orleans episode was a demonstra- 
tion that could be made by any rude party, 
but the work of the California Vigilance Com- 
mittees could only have been done by men who 
could govern themselves as well as others — 
men determined to do right and to admit of 
nothing but the right. 

God forbid we should hereafter need vigi- 
lance or safety committees. The people of 
California do not want them. Those who or- 
ganized and conducted these efforts heretofore 
as fully appreciate the undesirability of all such 
proceedings as any one else can, and they would 
never appeal to them nor encourage an appeal 
to them except as a last resort in dire necessity. 
If the delegated officers of law do their duty, 
neither will be needed, and mobs will be known 
in history only. But so long as our system is, as 
now, cursed with the harassing delays of law, 
new trials, endless technical appeals, shameless 
and unreproved perjury, and daily defeats of 
justice, hope is liable to lapse into despair, and 
serious danger to follow. The extent of these 
dangers no one can measure. The agencies 
employed, the people brought into action, the 
circumstances surrounding them, may produce 
results far less satisfactory than those that fell 
to the lot of the people of California. 

The safety of person and property in Cali- 
fornia, young as the State is, covering a large 
area of territory, and sparsely populated, fur- 
nishes a record that is hardly to be found 
elsewhere. The greatest satisfaction, however, 
given to Californians was that they had thus 
disproved the assertion often made that the 
Vigilance Committee was mobocratic and that 
Californians necessarily acted in an extra-judi- 
cial manner. The State authorities by their 
course in 1877 really adopted and approved 
the work of 1856. ‘They gladly embraced the 
opportunity to bring the same people and the 
same influences to work under the laws of 
the State. This shows to other countries that 
with proper regulation and proper encourage- 
ment the citizens of New Orleans or other com- 
munities may be relied upon to maintain peace 
and good order, if the State authorities have the 
breadth and good judgment to incorporate the 
people as active aids in great crises instead of 
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doubting them and trying to do without them. 
The grand result of such a policy is that every 
good citizen may consider himself a part of 
the practical workings of the machinery of 
the State; he may be at his bench, his plow, 


{In an early number of THE CENTURY will appear a series of letters by General W. T. 
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or his desk, ready to stop and turn his hand to 
the service of the State, if only for a day. I re- 
gard this as one of the great strongholds of self- 
government, a source of incalculable strength 
to Americans. 





William T: Coleman. 


Sherman, writter 


from San Francisco in 1856, and setting forth his relations to the committee of that year and his reasons fo 


opposing its work.— EDITOR. | 
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Lowell’s Legacy to his Country. 


It is Man who is sacred, it is his duties and opportunities; not 
his rights, that nowadays need reintorcement. It is honor, jus- 
tice, culture, that make liberty invaluable, else worse than worth- 
less, if it mean only freedom to be base and brutal. 

‘THESE golden words, taken from the letter of Lowell 

| now first printed in another column of THE CEN- 
TURY, are as level to the needs and the duty of this very 
hour as they were to those of the moment when they 
left the poet’s pen. This whole letter was written in pain 
and indignation — the pain of the true patriot, the indig- 
nation of the just and far-seeing citizen. It is written 
with the same fire that inspired the “ Biglow Papers ” 
on the one hand and the “ Commemoration Ode” on 
the other. Looking back through all the praise that 
fills the air above the grave of the poet, it seems amazing 
that he could have been once so misunderstood and 
maligned for actions consistent with his entire career,— 
actions which only proved anew the wise and unfailing 
patriotism of the man,— a patriotism which is one of the 
principal causes of his fame, as it is the chief reason for 
the love in which he is held by his countrymen. 

Lowell’s legacy as a poet is great, but not greater 
than his legacy as a patriot. The true patriot does not 
love his country, labor and suffer for it, simply because 
he happened to be born in it,— that would be the in- 
fatuation of the egotist; but because, de/vg¢ born in 
it, his duty and pleasure are to help on all human 
progress by helping on first the progress of the land 
to which he belongs. This is Lowell’s legacy as a 
patriot,— not the sentiment “ My country, right or 
wrong,” but “ My country — it shall never be wrong 
if I can help it!” The true patriot is not the one who 
says it is my country, and /¢s institutions, that are sa- 
cred; but who says, with Lowell, “It is Man who is 
The citizen to this 
of humanity will be the most useful in securing insti- 


sacred.”’ who holds sacredness 


tutions and a country whose services to humanity will 
make ¢hem also sacred in his own heart, and in the 
hearts of all good men. 
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Michigan's ‘“* Wild-cat’’ Banks. 


THE 


THE history of Michigan’s “ wild-cat ” banking ex 
perience, while not so applicable to present financial 
discussion as other cheap-money experiments which 
we have cited in previous numbers of THE CENTURY, 
is nevertheless instructive for two reasons: first, b 
cause it was an attempt to make “ hard times ” easier 
by unlimited issues of irredeemable paper money, an 
second, because the money so issued was based largely 
on land as security. For these reasons it has seem¢ 
to us worth while to recall it at the present time. 

Michigan became a State in January, 1837. Alm 
the first act of her State legislature was the passage of 
a general banking law under which any ten or more 
freeholders of any county might organize themselves 
into a corporation for the transaction of banking busi 
ness. Of the nominal capital of a bank only ten pet 
cent. in specie was required to be paid when subscrip 
tions to the stock were made, and twenty per cent. ad- 
For 


ditional in specie when the bank began business. 
notes which were to be is , 


} 


the further security of the 


sued as currency, the stockholders were to give first 





mortgages upon real estate, to be estimated at its cash 
value by at least three county officers, the mortgages 
to be filed with the auditor-general of the State. \ 
bank commissioner was appointed to superintend the 
organization of the banks, and to attest the legality of 
their proceedings to the auditor-general, who, upon 
receiving such attestation, was to deliver to the banks 





circulating notes amounting to two and a half times 
the capital certified to as having been paid in. 

This law was passed in obedience to a popular cry 
that the banking business had become an “ odiou 
monopoly ” that ought to be broken up. Its design 
was to “ introduce free competition into what was con 
sidered a profitable branch of business heretofore mo 
nopolized by a few favored corporations.”” Anybody 
was to be given fair opportunities for entering the busi- 


ness on equal terms with everybody else. The act 
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was passed in March, 1837, and the legislature ad- 
journed till November g following. Before the latter 
date arrived, in fact before any banks had been organ- 
ized under the law, a financial panic seized the whole 
country. An era of wild speculation reached a climax, 
the banks in all the principal cities of the country sus- 
pended specie payments, and State legislatures were 
called together to devise remedies to meet the situation. 
That of Michigan was convened in special session in 
June, and its remedy for the case of Michigan was to 
jeave the general banking law in force and to add to it 
full authority for banks organized under it to begin the 
business of issuing bills in a state of suspension,— that 
is, to flood the State with an irredeemable currency, 
based upon thirty per cent. of specie and seventy per 
cent. of land mortgage bonds. The law was so modi- 
fied that any number of persons, upon signing an 
agreement to that effect, might become a banking cor- 
poration, and almost any one might become a director. 

Everybody in the State who was in debt, and every- 
body who saw in the law an opportunity for rascality, 
went into the banking business. Within a few months 
wherever two roads crossed a bank was established. 
One was found in a saw-mill, and one of the official 
records of the period says: “ Every village plot witha 
house, or even without a house, if it had a hollow 
stump to serve as a vault, was the site of a bank.” 
Many of them had no offices, no books, and no capi- 
tal. Judge T. M. Cooley, in an, interesting account of 
the experience in his history of Michigan, published 
n the “ American Commonwealths”’ series, says (p. 
“ Wild lands that had been recently bought of 
the government at one dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre were now valued at ten or twenty times that 
amount, and lots in villages that still existed only on 
paper had a worth for banking purposes only limited 
by the conscience of the officer who was to take the 
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securities. 

As for the requirements for ten per cent. payment in 
cie at the time of subscription, and twenty per cent. 
before beginning banking business, these were soon got 
around in ways more unscrupulous than ingenious. As 
the payments were to be made to the banks themselves, 
Some- 





the same specie could be used many times over. 
times a small sum in specie was paid in and taken out, 
and the process repeated over and over, till the amount 
required was made to appear as having been received. 
Sometimes specie certificates, stating that the maker 
held a sum of specie for the bank, were counted as 
ie. These were almost invariably false, and they 
were made to do service for many banks in succession. 
If snecie was actually used, as soon as the bank ex- 
liner had seen it it was hurried into a wagon and 
taken with fleet horses to another bank where it again 





did duty as capital. “Gold and silver,”’ say the official 
chroniclers, “ flew about the country like magic; its 
sound was heard in the depths of the forest, yet, like 
the wind, one knew not whence it came or whither it 
was going.””? Sometimes what seemed to the eye of the 
examiner to be kegs of specie were really kegs of 
nails or window-glass with a thin layer of coin on top. 
he loan of specie to be used in the establishing of 
anks became a regular and lucrative branch of bank- 
ng business. 

Within one year forty-nine banks were organized, 
and forty went into operation with a professed capital 
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of $1,745,000, of which thirty per cent. was claimed to 
have been paid in in specie. Over $2,000,000 of irre- 
deemable paper was distributed throughout the State, of 
which probably not a dollar was based upon dona fide 
capital paid in for legitimate banking purposes. As was 
inevitable, there was no public confidence in money of 
this character. Whoever received it got rid of it as soon * 
as possible. It was always at a great discount with the 
money of eastern banks, and some of it was rated much 
higher than the rest. Much of it was never circulated 
near the places of issue, which were selected often in 
spots as inaccessible as possible, in order that the bills 
might not soon return to plague their sponsors, Ad- 
venturers from New York and other distant places went 
into the wilds of the State, located banks, took the en- 
tire issue of money, and put it in circulation anywhere 
but near the place of issue. 

The commissioners used all possible vigilance to 
close up bogus banks, but as fast as they closed them 
others were started. When a “wild-cat” bank either 
failed or was put in the hands of a receiver the farmers 
and laboring people suffered the most severely, as is 
always the case in such disasters. The plague ran its 
course in about a year and ahalf. At the end of 1839 
there were no fewer than forty-two “ wild-cat ” banks 
in the hands of receivers, and only four still doing 
business. Nearly all the currency of the State was 
worthless, business was prostrate, values of all kinds 
had been nearly or quite destroyed. There was no 
buying or selling of land, and only the bare necessities 
of life were able to command a market. The banking 
law was taken before the courts and declared uncon- 
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stitutional, and the system was abolished, leaving 
behind it no assets, but boundless ruin. 

In summing up the results, Judge Cooley, in lan- 
guage which many modern advocates of cheap money 
may peruse with profit, says: “ Such were the fruits of 
the experiment of giving equal and practically unlim- 
ited rights in banking to everybody who wanted a shorter 
road to wealth than that trodden by labor and honest 
industry. The new State, under the bold but inexperi- 
enced guidance of its youthful governor, disdaining the 
lessons of history, had determined to try for itself the 
experiment of manufacturing money by the printing- 
press. The condition after the experiment might be 
compared to a forest after a cyclone; everything was 
prostrate, and everything was in confusion! . . . There- 
after wild-cat banking was a byword in the State; but 
the lessons it taught needed to be learned at some time, 
and were not likely to be learned exc 
ence as a teacher. One of its lessons was that neither 
real estate nor anything else not immediately convert- 
ible into money can support the credit of bank cur- 
rency.”” This lesson is as applicable to the whole 
country as it was to Michigan, for even the United States 
Government is not powerful enough to support the 
credit of bank currency in real estate or anything else 
not immediately convertible into money. This is, 
moreover, the lesson of all human experience. 


spt with experi- 





Corrupt Practices Legislation in 1891. 


ATTEMPTS were made in several States during the 
present year to have laws passed limiting campaign 
and election expenditures, and requiring sworn publica- 
tion of the same by candidates and committees, but 
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Michigan alone succeeded in having sucha law enacted. 
In New York a bill amending the present law, extend- 
ing its requirements to campaign committees and their 
officers, passed the Senate and failed in the Assembly. 
In Massachusetts an excellent bill passed the lower 
house and failed in the Senate. This is the third suc- 
* cessive year in which a measure of the kind has met 
precisely that fate. In Minnesotaa different but equally 
excellent bill passed the Senate and failed in the house. 
A bill forbidding both the contribution and use of 
money for illegitimate purposes in elections passed one 
house of the Rhode Island Legislature. 

The Michigan law, which is simply a part of the State’s 
new and excellent Ballot Reform Law, forbids all can- 
didates to “ treat,” or in any way furnish entertainment 
to voters, or to spend money to procure the attendance 
of voters at the polls, or to contribute money for any ex- 
cept legitimate expenses of the campaign, and requires 
sworn publication after election, by candidates and com- 
mittees, of all moneys expended. The law is similar to the 
New York law, but goes a most important step farther 
than that has gone, by requiring sworn publication of 
expenditures by committees as well as by candidates. 
The failure of the New York law to include publication 
by committees has proved in practice to be a serious 
bar toits efficacy, as we predicted it would last year. 
(THE CENTURY for July, p. 475.) Candidates are able to 
evade it by merely stating in their sworn returns the 
lump sums which they hand to the committees for ex- 
penditure. As no accounting for the use made of this 
money can be obtained from the committees, it can all 
be used for corrupt purposes with slight chance of de- 
tection and punishment. The persistent refusal of the 
politicians—the amendment has been defeated in two 
successive legislatures —to allow committees to be in- 
cluded is the strongest possible testimony to the effi- 
cacy of the desired extension. 

The law proposed for Massachusetts this year, by 
the able and indefatigable group of reformers who have 
done so much to give that State its preéminence in all 
questions of electoral reform, was a distinct departure 
from the two measures which preceded it to defeat in 
1889 and 1890, and was in many respects an original 
measure among laws upon this subject. Its provisions 
are worthy of study by all students of the question. 
They required that committees and organizations of any 
kind assisting in the nomination, election, or defeat of 
any candidate for political office should have treasurers, 
and should cause to be kept detailed accounts of all 
moneys, securities, and equivalents of money received 
or promised to them, and of the manner in which the 
same had been expended, and of all payments, liabili- 
ties, or promises of payment made by them. Within 
four weeks after election all treasurers were required 
to file sworn statements of all transactions in which they 
had been engaged during the campaign, giving itemized 
accounts of all receipts, and of all disbursements. Every 
member of a committee or organization who received or 
disbursed money or its equivalent in any form was re- 
quired to make a detailed statement to the treasurer, 
who must include it in his sworn return. Every candi- 
date before any caucus or convention, or at any elec- 
tion, was also required to file a sworn statement in detail 
of all receipts and disbursements of which he had per- 
sonal knowledge. Every payment of a sum exceeding 
five dollars to any one person for expense in election 
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must be vouched for by a bill stating particulars and by 
a receipt. 

The bill did not imitate the English Corrupt Practices 
Act by fixing maximum limits to expenditures. It did, 
however, provide specifically for blank forms which 
must be filled out in the sworn returns, and which rc 
quired the setting down of the exact amounts used for 
printing, hall and headquarters rentals, stationery, clerk 
hire, canvassers, and other familiar campaign expendi- 
tures. The entirely original feature of the bill was its be- 
stowal upon the Supreme Judicial Court and the Supe- 
rior Court of full equity powers to compel any person 
who should fail to file a sworn statement which did not 
conform strictly to the law to file one which did so con- 
form. These equity proceedings might be begun on peti 
tion of any candidate voted for in the election, or on the 
petition of the qualified voters in theelection. The courts 
were empowered to advance such cases upon their dock- 
ets in order that they might be decided with the least 
possible delay. No person testifying in such case 
to be liable to criminal prosecution for anything con- 
cerning which he might testify, except for perjury. 

The Minnesota bill was constructed on entirely dif- 
ferent lines, and was notable as being the first Ameri 
can measure which was designed to prevent the undue 
use of money in elections by means similar to thos 
embodied in the entirely successful English Corrupt 
Practices Act. It limited the expenditure of all candi 
dates for the United States Senate, Congress, and Stat 
offices to $1000 each; that of all candidates for 
county offices to $500 each; that of all candidat 
for offices in cities of more than 15,000 inhabitants to 
$500 each; and that of all candidates in all other 
places to $250 each. It forbade the use of any of the 
money allowed by law for any save the legitimate 
expenses of election, and defined with great minute 
ness both lawful and unlawful uses, following in this 
respect the minuteness of the English statute. | 
forbade the use or the contribution of money by can 
didates, or anybody else, to influence the vote of 
person ; forbade betting of all kinds on the elec 
and bulldozing, intimidation, and violence, either by 
individuals or corporations, to influence the vote of 
any person; and required sworn statements in detail 
by candidates and committees, within ten days after 
election, of all sums received and expended. Thi 
violation of any provision of the act was made a mis 
demeanor, punishable with imprisonment for not less 
than three months nor more than a year, in addition 
to forfeiture of the office in case of election. 

Both these measures are so stringent in their pro 
visions that were they to become laws they could no 
fail to have a most salutary effect in driving out of ou 
elections much of the corruption which has crept into 
them during the past quarter of a century. It is to 
be said of the Minnesota measure that it is not an ex 


periment, for it is based upon the practical success of 


the English statute. When that was under considera- 
tion there was general skepticism in England about both 
its wisdom and its practicability, but it demonstrated 
both completely on its first trial. It was thought that 
the maximum limits of expenditure had been placed 
too low, but it has been found in practice that they 
were fully a third too high. At no election under the 
law has the total of actual expenditure exceeded two 
thirds of the amount permitted by the law. Sworn 
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publicity has been the chief agent in abolishing the 
corrupt and extravagant use of money, but another 
cause for the diminution of expenditure has been that 
the law permits only an equal outlay by all candidates, 
rich and poor alike. When one candidate could bribe 
and buy votes, his opponent had to bribe and buy toa 
greater extent to carry the day against him. Now, it 
being impossible to overmatch corruption with greater 
corruption, the elections are not only honest, but com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

What has been accomplished in England can be and 
will be accomplished here. The adoption of the secret 
official ballot is certain to help forward this reform, 
for it is a step in the same direction. That ballot has 
taken away the chief excuse for the contribution of 
large sums of money in elections, and has taken 
away also the possibility of keeping watch upon its use 
at the polls to see if the bribers keep their bad bargain. 
The next step will be to force the sworn publication 
of all expenditures, and we are confident that public 
opinion will bring this about within a very few years. 
The professional politicians, who get their living out 
of politics, will fight it desperately, for it is the death- 
blow to their trade. The secret ballot has taken away 
their chief occupation; this reform will take away 
their chief source of income, for a large part of the 
money which is contributed for campaign and election 
work goes into their pockets. 


An American Achievement in Art. 


Ir must be considered a fortunate omen for the future 
of American art that within the fifteen years which 
have passed since the Philadelphia Exposition we 
have confessedly taken the first rank among contem- 
porary nations in two important branches of artistic 
work,—namely, in stained glass and in wood-engrav- 
ing,—to what extent it is to be hoped the World’s 
Columbian Exposition will adequately show. This is 
of course by no means the whole, or even a large part, 
of the development of art among us; in painting, in 
sculpture, in the decorative arts, and particularly in 
architecture, the progress has been both remarkable and, 
in the main, upon lines which indicate a widespread and 
genuine growth in taste and artistic education among 
our people. But it is quite within bounds to say that 
no department of artistic activity has yet produced a 
result of rarer and more permanent value than is shown 
in the series of wood-engravings which Mr. Cole has 
been making of the Italian Old Masters, and which from 
month to month we have been presenting in the pages 
of THe CentuRY. This is an achievement of which 
Americans may properly be proud —to have contributed 
to the work of multiplying in black-and-white the most 
famous masterpieces of Italy an engraver of such deli- 
cate sympathy and such exquisite skill as Mr. Cole. 

With the present and the following numbers of THE 
CENTURY this series will reach the apex of pictorial art 
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and popular interest in the work of Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Del Sarto, Titian, and their contemporaries. 
At the beginning of this last year of Mr. Cole’s memor- 
able enterprise we may commend the series anew to all 
lovers and students of art, in the words of Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Professor of Art in Harvard University, 
who, in 1889, wrote in “ The Nation” concerning the 
earlier examples : 


Nothing that has yet been done by the American en- 
gravers on wood who, during the last few years, have car- 
ried their art to the highest excellence in reproducing 
the characteristic qualities of the work which they have 
had to copy, has surpassed in exactness of delineation, in 
refinement and vigor of execution, and in sympathetic 
rendering of the subtlest features of the original, these 
remarkable productions of Mr. Cole. The variety of the 
technical methods of which he shows himself master has 
enabled him to reproduce with equal success work as 
widely different in motive and style as the mosaics of 
Ravenna and the panel paintings of the Florentine art- 
ists of the fourteenth century. 

No engravings hitherto existing of the works of early 
Italian art give so much of the essential spirit as well as 
of the manner of painting of these works as this series of 
Mr. Cole's. It is therefore invaluable to the student or 
the lover of the art ofa period when the poetic genius of Italy 
was inspired with the first flush of conscious power, and 
was endeavoring to express itself in forms of beauty which 
it was not yet able completely to realize, but which, in 
their very simplicity and imperfection, often possess a 
charm beyond that of the more complete performances 
of a later and more sophisticated age. 

Mr. Cole's skill is so masterly, and his artistic sym- 
pathies are so broad, that there is no doubt that he will 
reproduce the work of the painters of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries not less admirably than he is doing 
that of their forerunners. 


It will be a surprise to our readers to learn that 
work which can elicit such authoritative commendation, 
and which belongs to a class of art that has made Amer- 
ica famous abroad, is nevertheless officially and delib- 
erately excluded by the United States Government from 
the category of art. To the Treasury Department Mr. 
Cole’s blocks are merely “ manufactures of wood,” and 
as such are heavily taxable at the Custom House, while 
the merest daub of the youngest tyro of an art student 
may come in free of duty as the “ work of an Ameri- 
can artist done abroad.” It is to be hoped that with 
the abolition of the tariff on art —a tariff levied to pro- 
tect artists who cry out against being protected, and 
maintained on the ridiculous assumption that art is a 
luxury —some way will be found to bring the decision 
of the Treasury officials as to the status of wood-en- 
graving into harmony with the intelligent judgment 
of the entire art world, which, whether tested by the 
conferment of honors at the Paris Exposition or the 
French Salon, or by the recognition of wood-engravers 
as associates of the British Royal Academy, or by the 
exhibition of wood-engraving in the art sections of 
every museum of note, or, in brief, by the opinion of 
artists, critics, and connoisseurs, is unanimous in rec- 
ognizing wood-engraving as an artistic medium, and its 


products as among the artistic glories of our day. 
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Notes on Michelangelo. 


REMEMBER a picture by Gérome that represents 

Raphael in his first visit to the Sistine Chapel — that 
stolen visit recorded by Vasari, and in which Raphael 
is shown to be shrinking to the ground as he steals 
along with his head raised to the stupendous creations 
above him. Something of this feeling of shrinking 
always comes over me when I go into the Sistine 
Chapel. I have been much impressed, while engraving 
the “ Cumzean Sibyl,” with the incessant movement of 
Michelangelo. It is endless, but most subtle. All 
is form with him — grandeur of form. Yet he has 
grand repose —the repose of the ocean, never at rest. 
If he should give way to the terrible within him! Aut 
he is always contained, and they are, to my thinking, 
mistaken in him who say he always “ lets himself out.” 
Where is there any such excess about him? It would 
be the height of all absurdity and weakness, found no 
doubt among his followers, with whom let those com- 
pare him who think he is “ all blow,” and they may 
then perhaps see or feel the profound depth and gran- 
deur and forbearance he is possessed of, and the terrible 
inward power he suggests. Note the marvelous finish 
of his things, even to the minutest portions. His flesh 
is so highly finished that you feel its softness, and 
when he sets his hand to finish, he slights nothing, and 
it is amazing what delicacy he can give. He paints the 
twisted thread in his “ Three Fates ”’ with the utmost 
fidelity ; you note its twisted character throughout, and 
the light upon it, relieving it from the drapery here and 
there, and then the bunch of flax in its sheaf, most re- 
markable for lightness and delicacy of touch. I could 
not reproduce, should I engrave never so fine, the 
amazing quantity of work he puts in, and the finish and 
delicacy he gives to everything. 

Michelangelo’s coloring is not what is generally 
known as rich, but it is perfection in the harmony and 
softness of tints. The frescos of the Vatican have 
darkened from dampness and the smoke of incense, 
but it is easy to see that they must have been light in 
coloring — painted in a very high key. The highest 
lights even now approach pure white, while the darkest 
portions are gray and soft. The scheme of coloring in 
the whole is very refined; nothing is pronounced or 
positive. The tints are laid in broadly, and float tenderly 
into one another. The backgrounds to the figures and 
the skies are gray, the lightest portions nearly pure 
white, while the coloring of the robes is sometimes 
blue of a fresh, pure, delicate tint, red of a fine, soft 
grayish tone, yellow inclining to old gold, and green 
of a most delicate soft gray tone; and then there 
are mixtures of these tones of fine subtle hues im- 
possible to describe, but darkish and gray in tone. 
His flesh tints are finely worked, of a darkish warm 
gray tone. Itis a grandeur and depth of coloring quite 
befitting the nobleness of the theme and execution. 

I did not engrave the cracks in the “Cumza, ” as I 
did in the “ Delphica.”” You don’t see them, orgre not 
attracted by them, as you look up at the frescos. 

T. Cole. 
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California’s Interest in Yosemite Reform. 


THAT the errors which have brought the management 
of the Yosemite Valley into disrepute should be excused, 
or even applauded, by an odd person or newspaper here 
and there in California, is in line with what was to be 
expected by those who have sought to effect an altera- 
tion of the policy which has had such regrettable results 
in almost every department of the control of the Valley. 
There is no cause so bad or so ridiculous that it may 
not procure encouragement from people of excellen 
conduct in their every-day affairs, but who are by nature 
or by lack of training incapable of discrimination in 
special concerns, or who, in dealing with public inter 
ests, allow personal sympathies or narrow local preju- 
dices to hustle their better judgment unceremoniously 
out of doors. Were the good citizens of San Francisco 
to awake some morning to discover that their beautiful 
Golden Gate Park had been villainously desecrated dur- 
ing the night — that, for example, some of its fairest parts 
had been parceled off into potato patches or cattle cor- 
rals; that other extensive tracts had been withdrawn 
from public enjoyment and were occupied as hay-fields 
or pastures for hack-horses ; that fine trees and shrub- 
bery, so laboriously and expensively established, had 
been ignorantly hacked or burned; that, in short, the 
whole place had been turned over to the mercies of a 
management devoid of proper perception of what is at- 
tractive and lovely in landscape effects — then assuredly 
would be heard a great tumult of indignation. At the 
same time there would doubtless be audible some small 
percentage of voices wondering why there should be so 
much ado about nothing, or professing hearty admira- 
tion for the practical common sense under whose guid- 
ance the transformation had been evolved. 

It would be a dim discernment that could 
question as to which of these opposing sentiments would 
finally prevail. So also, despite the childish pamphlet- 
eering and the unnecessarily vehement protests of the 
Yosemite Commissioners and their limited circle of 
apologists, no occasion has arisen, or is likely to arise, 
to doubt that the endeavor which is in progress to se- 
cure a reformation in the management of the Valley is 
regarded otherwise than with approval by all Califor 
nians not directly, or indirectly, under the sway of the 
influences which have been mainly responsible for the 
injurious courses that are the objects of complaint. T: 
credit the people of California with any other opinion 
would indeed be to impeach their intelligent loyalty to 
their State. It is obvious that the honor and the inter- 
est of California, so far as they are at all affected thereby, 
are to be served much more efficiently by working outan 
improvement in the handling of so conspicuous a subject 
as the Yosemite Valley than by refusing to see, or di 
nying the existence of, destructive tendencies which are 
most palpably in evidence. The press of the State has 
not been slow to recognize so reasonable a proposition. 
It has, in fact, contained many utterances certainly no 
less condemnatory of the Yosemite management than 
those which have found expression elsewhere. 

Other indications of the sentiment of California were 
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observable during last winter’s session of the legisla- 
ture. A committee of that body, having to report on 
the advisability of abolishing the Yosemite Commis- 
sion, explained in effect that they were not prepared to 
accept the responsibility of recommending such aboli- 
tion, simply because the act of Congress which in- 
trusted the Yosemite to California had prescribed the 
form of governmentas composed at present. Toabolish 
the Commission before preparing to replace it by some 
other system of management would be to leave the 
premises without any ruling authority. Such a report 
was, of course, equivalent toan announcement that but 
for the obstacle presented by the act of Congress the 
committee would have recommended the abolition of 
the Commission as useless or something worse. It was 
noticeable, too, that while the Yosemite Commissioners 
had asked for the sum of $50,000 to cover their expenses 
during the present year and the next, the legislature 
appropriated no more than $15,000. That in this large 
reduction of the estimate there was no suggestion of 
close-handedness is proved by the appropriation later 
in the session of a sum of $50,000 (afterward vetoed 
by the Governor) to pay for building a public highway 
to the Valley, and so to relieve travelers from the oner- 
ous demands of the system of private toll-roads by 
which the great resort is now reached. It is well un- 
derstood in California that the controlling element of 
the Commission has been opposed to the establishment 
of a free public road, as such an institution would be 
contrary to the interests of the transportation com- 
panies doing business in connection with the Valley. 
The rejection of the Commission’s estimate of expendi- 
ture, the appropriation of $50,000 for a purpose not 
supported by that body, and the unavoidable interpre- 
tation to be given to the legislative committee’s report 
concerning the abolition of the Board of Commission- 
ers, are all instructive indices to the disfavor with which 
the management is regarded by the mass of Californi- 
ans themselves. 

The time would appear to be ripe for the formulation 
of a distinct scheme for an improved method of direc- 
tion of the Valley. The longer a reformation is delayed 
the greater will become the hindrances to its operation 
and the more irreparable will be the consequences of 
inappreciative and unskilful management. It must be 
borne in mind that the present Commission has pub- 
licly announced its intention to cut down all the trees 
which have sprouted in the Valley within thirty years 
—a policy which Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, the ex- 
pert professional landscape architect, states would prove 
In execution “a calamity to the civilized world.” An 
immense amount of damage may be wrought even with 
the reduced appropriation which the legislature felt 
compelled to concede in order to provide for the main- 
tenance of existing roads, trails, and other necessary 
conveniences. The unwise expenditure of a few hun- 
dred dollars may destroy attractions that could be re- 
placed, if at all, by no outlay of money, but only by the 
indefinitely prolonged lapse of time. Already —and 


while the Commissioners have been denying that the 
floor of the Valley has been injured by the official man- 
agement—an insignificant sum in dollars has proved 
adequate to degrade the wild natural charm of Mirror 
Lake into the condition of a mere artificial irrigation res- 
ervoir,and the cheap and debasing “improvements ” on 
exhibition at that once romantic tarn have their coun- 
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terparts in a long panorama of allied barbarities. To 
the end that such encroachments on the perfection of 
Yosemite may not become ineradicable, and on a con- 
tinually spreading scale, prccrastination in transferring 
the management to hands of the highest expertness will 
be one of those blunders that fall little short of consti- 
tuting a crime. 

Perhaps the readiest and most effective method of 
securing a reform would be found through the absorp- 
tion of the district covered by the grant to California 
in the great National Park—a reservation as large as 
the State of Rhode Island —recently established by act 
of Congress, and which entirely surrounds the Valley, 
extending away for many miles on every side. Such 
an absorption would go far to hasten the arrangement 
of a thorough system of park control not yet advanced 
beyond the stage of a preliminary makeshift. The 
proposed absorption has been widely commended 
throughout California, the generality of whose people 
are endowed with sufficient acumen of mind not to be 
deceived by appeals to the contrary —appeals based 
on perverted notions of State pride, and instigated by 
purely selfish motives of personal vanity or pecuniary 
advantage. Californians are justly proud of their State, 
and are not likely to be satisfied with less than the best 
expert care of their wonderful scenic treasures. One 
can find an upland farm anywhere. The glory of Yo- 
semite consists largely in its wildness, and this char- 
acteristic can be preserved only by intelligence and 
skill of the highest order. 

George G. Mackenzie. 


The Paris Opera. 


THE French National Academy of Music was founded 
in the year 1669, during the reign of Louis XIV. Be- 
fore being transferred to the splendid edifice erected 
by M. Charles Garnier, the opera was located in vari- 
ous parts of Paris —in the Rue de Valois at one time, 
on the Place Royale at another, and again in the Rue 
Le Peletier. Between its foundation and the year1672 
the opera only performed unimportant works, such as 
ballets. The first lyric work it presented was an 
opera-ballet by Lulli, entitled ‘The Fétes of Cupid and 
Bacchus.”’ For a century after 1672 a considerable 
number of operatic works by French and Italian com- 
posers of every kind and without any distinct charac- 
teristic were performed at the opera, and it was only 
when Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide ’’ was produced 
in 1774 that dramatic music acquired a special form in 
France. 

M. Arthur Pougin, a French writer well known as 
an authority on music, has written an admirable mono- 
graph on Gluck, who may be styled the founder of 
French music. His * Orphée ”’ was produced at Paris 
in 1774, “ Alceste”’ in 1776, “ Armide” in 1777, and 
“Tphigénie en Tauride” in 1779. M. Pougin has 
justly said that the role played by Gluck in the revolu- 
tion of French dramatic music was so preponderant 
that he originated a school of music which abandoned 
and destroyed the former repertoire of the opera. 
Gluck’s genius was so powerful and so innovative that 
he overturned all musical theories which had preceded 
him. The only opposition he encountered was from 
the partizans of an Italian composer named Piccinni, 
whose “ Roland ”’ was performed at the opera in 1778 
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and originated a famous divergence of opinions among 
composers known to the musical world as the war of 
the Gluckists and Piccinnists. The two most important 
composers of the Gluck school are Cherubini, born at 
Florence in 1760, and Spontini, whose “ Vestale ’’ and 
“ Fernand Cortez” enjoyed great success at the opera. 
Among modern composers whose works have been 
performed at the French National Academy of Music 
the most popular are, Hérold, Auber, Halévy, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Verdi, Ambroise Thomas, the 
present director of the Conservatoire, Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, and Massenet. 

The Opera House is the property of the State, which 
appoints the manager for a renewable term of seven 
years, and pays him, after a vote in the Chamber of 
Deputies, an annual subvention of eight hundred thou- 
sand francs (one hundred and sixty thousand dollars). 
The director or manager is bound to give a fixed num- 
ber of performances, to keep the opera open during 
the whole year, and to produce a certain number of 
new works, which are mentioned in his contract. The 
manager is amenable to the Minister of Fine Arts 
and Public Instruction in case of non-fulfilment of his 
contract. It is only reasonable that the Minister of 
Fine Arts, who has charge of the national museums 
and art galleries, the subventioned theaters, and other 
public buildings, should possess unlimited control over 
the financial management and the working of the de- 
partment for which he is responsible to the nation, 
but in order to regulate the details of art he needs to 
be at one and the same time an artist, a sculptor, a 
musician, an author, and a tragedian, as well as a poli- 
tician, which is practically impossible. 

In the contract signed by the manager of the opera 
the Minister decides not only the number of performan- 
ces and of new works, but also the number of sopranos, 
tenors, baritones, basses, choristers, musicians, ballet- 
dancers, etc. who shall be employed at the opera. In 
fact he regulates the entire management of the opera 
in every detail. But there are many artistic questions 
which arise in the working of alyric stage that can only 
be solved by an enlightened and intelligent musical 
director, and not by a mere stage-manager, however 
competent he may be in his department. 

Since the foundation of the opera there have been 
forty-eight managers and twenty-six leaders of the 
orchestra. Some of the latter have resigned the posi- 
tion at the end of a year; M. Lamoureux resigned it 
at the end of two years ; I myself have occupied it for 
four years. 

The musical rehearsals at the opera are conducted 
on a system unknown to any other theaters in the 
world, be they Italian, German, English, Russian, 
American, or Spanish. The chorus-singers are trained 
by a leader of the chorus, the singers are trained by 
accompanists known as singing-masters, who give their 
instructions to the leader of the orchestra. When the 
preparatory rehearsals are finished, the time-beater, 
who supports the whole responsibility in the eyes of 
the public, has only acted as a metronome, if he has the 
good fortune to scorea success. It is evident that some 
reform is necessary in this division of authority for the 
good of musical art, and I heartily hope it may soon be 
accomplished. 

The orchestra consists of ninety-four musicians, all 
of whom are performers of great merit and some of 
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great celebrity, such as M. Taffanel, the flutist, who is 
often engaged to perform at Prague, Dresden, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and Moscow by the Philharmonic societies 
of those cities; M. Turban, the clarinettist; Messrs. 
Berthelier, Loeb, and Laforge, the well-known violon- 
cellists. All the musicians of the opera are members 
of the orchestras of the Conservatoire, Lamoureux, 
and Colonne concerts. Their salaries at the opera 
vary from $140 to $600 per annum. For this amount 
they have to play at 192 performances, and at all the 
rehearsals which may be necessary, and which are un- 
limited. 

While speaking of the orchestra of the opera I am 
glad to have an opportunity of replying to certain at- 
tacks which have been made upon it by M. Robert de 
Bonniéres in the Paris “Figaro” of April 19, 1891, and 
by a New York journal which accuses the orchestra of 
decay. The following letter, addressed to me by Franz 
Liszt, proves that, far from decaying, the orchestra is 
more powerful than ever. 


DEAR M. VIANEsI: I wish to renew my thanks and 
praises to you personally. On the matter of your intelli- 
gent and firm conducting of my ‘‘ Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth "’ at the Trocadéro, the composers who were present 
agreed with the public that the results achieved by you 
and ‘your executants were splendid, spite of the difficul- 
ties which the work presents from the frequent changes 
of rhythm and tone. 

FRANZ Liszt. 


After the performance of “ Ascanio’’ Camille Saint- 
Saéns wrote me as follows: 


The musicians of the orchestra have added to the in- 
strumentation of ‘‘ Ascanio” what a great singer adds 
to a melody —2z. e., color and life. If musicians play better 
anywhere else it can only be in the other world. As for 
yourself, whose burden in my absence was most heavy, 
you rose to the height of the situation. You possess the 
precious quality of not conducting like a metronome, and 
give to my music the suppleness which is essential to an 
artistic orchestra. 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 


The real defect in the orchestra has been pointed 
out by M. Robert de Bonniéres, who says: 


The leader of the orchestra, whose word should be law, 
like that of Hans Richter at Vienna, that of Hermann Levi 
at Munich, and that of Mott] at Carlsruhe, is ignored at 
Paris. It matters little therefore who conducts, whether it 
be M. Vianesi, M. Altés, or M. Lamoureux. Whoever he 
be, the conductor leads without being permitted to direct 
those he leads, and is completely powerless. I need not 
dwell on the fact that he has to be the humble slave of the 
scene-setters, of the singing-masters, of the chief scene- 
shifter, of the singers, and even of the dancers: the difficulty 
of his position will be clearly seen when it is understood 
that he is required to hold his tongue at the risk of caus- 
ing a scandal. 


Therein lies the real evil, and if the present perni 
cious system be not speedily and radically reformed 
the organization of the opera will merit the title given 
it by a witty Parisian composer, who calls it ‘¢ Louis 
XIV.’s musical box.” 

A. Vianesi, 

Musical Director of the French National Academy of Mus 


George H. Boughton. 


GEORGE H. BouGHTON was born in England in 
1834, but was only three years old when his parents 
removed to Albany, New York. Here his earliest edu- 
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cation in art was gained, and though he went te London 
for a brief period in 1853, he returned here to live for 
six years, first in Albany and then in New York City. 
In 1859 he went to Paris, and in 1861 he established 
himself in London, which has remained his permanent 
home. Since the year 1858 he has frequently exhibited 
at the Academy of Design, and he was elected an Acad- 
emician in 1871. But Mr. Boughton has also been 
honored by the British Royal Academy with the title of 
Associate, and despite the fact that he has often painted 
American themes, as in the very popular “ Return of 
the Mayflower,” his long residence abroad, his general 
choice of subject-matter, and especially the charac- 
ter of his painting, rank him rather as an English 
than as an American artist. Many of his pictures 
are, however, owned in this country, and while Mr. 
Boughton was for a time in New York during the au- 
tumn of 1890 some twenty-five of them were exhibited 
at the Union League Club. They included a few land- 
scapes with small figures, some scenes from early life in 
New England and New Amsterdam, and a larger num- 
ber of those thoroughly English pictures of pretty maids 
and children in old-time dress and with outdoor sur- 
roundings upon which, even more than upon his Puri- 
tan pictures, Mr. Boughton’s popularity is based. It 
is a little difficult now to realize how greatly the Eng- 
lish public was charmed by these last-named works 
when they first began to appear. They have been 
widely imitated since, in their semi-modern, semi-idyllic 
character, in their rather pale schemes of color and 
their flattish effect, imitated on other canvases, on Christ- 
mas cards, and in children’s books, until Mr. Boughton 
may well have been reminded of Tennyson’s rare flower 
which so scattered its seed abroad that it came to be 
called a weed. 

Quite different from these in spirit, and, I think, much 
more vital and interesting, are Mr. Boughton’s pictures 
of the class which is represented by the “ Izaak Walton 
and the Milkmaids ”’ engraved on another page of this 
magazine. Here we find more naturalness and vigor 
in the conception of the figures, and an attractive ex- 
pression of that delicate sense of humor which, to me, 
seems Mr. Boughton’s most enviable gift. Nor in any 
other of his works has he given us a more charming 
bit of English landscape than in the background of the 
“Izaak Walton.” It is one of his comparatively recent 
works, was included in the Union League Club collec- 
tion, and is owned by Mr. Charles Stewart Smith of 
New York. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


A Roman Catholic’s View of “ Sister Dolorosa.” 


A REPLY TO MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S LETTER IN THE 


TURY FOR MAY. 


CEN- 


“SISTER DOLOROSA” is a good example of what 
may result from superficial writing on the part of an 
author. Mr. Allen seems to be undera misapprehension 
in regard to the “ religious life” and in ignorance of the 
rules and regulations which prevail in convents, but in 
his story there is no evidence anywhere of a want of 
respect for nuns, or of a wilful intention to misrepresent 
them, and for that reason he is entitled to courtesy from 
Catholics even while they criticize relentlessly. 

lhe plot of Mr. Allen’s story is built on an impossible 
foundation. In no recognized religious order is a nun 
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allowed to go out alone. This is one of the strictest 
of conventual rules, and is never broken under any cir- 
cumstances ; therefore in the charitable visitations to 
the cottage “Sister Dolorosa” would most certainly 
have been accompanied by another nun, and in con- 
sequence her trysts with Gordon would have been ren- 
dered impossible. She is described as going to the 
church at night and meeting her admirer by accident 
onthe steps. Nuns usually sleep in dormitories divided 
off into cells by means of thin muslin curtains only, 
and it is hardly probable, although of course possible, 
that one of the number could steal out without attract- 
ing the attention of some of her companions, or that 
she herself would take the risk of going to the church 
and getting back to bed again, knowing that detection 
of her act, as an infringement of the vow of obedience, 
would subject her to a severe reprimand. It is said 
that weeks passed by and she did not confess. All 
nuns are required to go to confession once a week, so 
her failure to confess her trouble is also improbable. 
In a convent all letters pass through the hands of the 
Mother Superior. As “ Sister Dolorosa looked at the 
envelope with indifference ”’ she could not have recog- 
nized her lover’s chirography, and would therefore 
have had no motive in breaking the rules of her order 
by reading her letter without first submitting it to the 
superior, or obtaining permission to read it. 

Again, Mr. Allen may not know that in America, 
with the exception of one or two orders, nuns are not 
allowed to make perpetual vows, and if “ Sister Dolor- 
osa”’ found her affections irrevocably given to an earthly 
love, her way was clear to preserve her conscience and 
her heart too by an appeal to Rome for a dispensation, 
or by calmly waiting until the term of her vows expired 
and left her free. Also, in every convent there takes 
place at certain intervals what is called “ the manifes- 
tation of conscience,” during which any sister who de- 
sires to do so may tell the bishop under the veil of 
secrecy,and without even making known her name, of 
the anxieties either spiritual or temporal she may have, 
or if there be anything objectionable about the convent 
or its management; and if “Sister Dolorosa” had 
* manifested her conscience ’’ her troubles would prob- 
ably have been speedily untangled. 

The whole plot would have to be reconstructed in 
order to make it probable or even possible. Fiction, 
when it transcends the sensational variety, is expected 
to be true to life, and judged according to that stan- 
dard “Sister Dolorosa” A nun who falls 
in love after she enters the convent is an anomaly. 
One may concede without any disrespect to the “ reli 
gious ” in general that in some cases it may be for the 
want of an opportunity, for it belongs to fallible human 
nature to make mistakes, and a woman whose vocation 
it was to live in the world and to get married may have 
entered the convent in a moment of misapplied zeal ; 
but a fire, even the immaterial fire of love, cannot burn 
very brightly or very long without some kind of fuel. 
Mr. Howells in his criticism of “The Senator ”’ says, 
apropos of Mrs. Armstrong, that “ the pursuit of wives 
by villains is so very uncommon in our society as to be 
scarcely representative or typical.’’ And with greater 
truth it may be said in regard to nuns that affairs of 
the heart are so uncommon as not to be typical. 

Catholics must regret that Mr. Allen went to Balzac, 
Daudet, and Valera for his types of the nun in fiction, 


is a failure. 
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and they must decidedly object to his assertion that 
those famous gentlemen are “ devoted Catholics.”” They 
are hereditary Catholics, but their devotion is entirely 
of a negative description. Had he gone to Madame 
Craven, whose works are deservedly popular among 
the most cultivated readers in France, his ideas might 
have been different and more correct. There are a 
number of writers in Spain whose types of the reli- 
gious character have been most beautifully and faith- 
fully portrayed. Mr. Allen has also been unfortunate in 
his models of Catholic types in general. An examination 
of the stringent rules and severe discipline of any theo- 
logical seminary would convince him that “ Pepita Xim- 
enez ”’ isan impossible character. “ Father Gaucher ”’ is 
another, as a peep into a child’s catechism would inform 
him, for a Catholic is taught that he is bound to flee the 
occasion of sin, and the prior of the monastery would 
have incurred the ban of mortal sin had he even permitted 
the weak father to continue his wine-making after learn- 
ing his temptation, let alone compelling him to do so. 
Foreign novelists who are not practical Catholics are 
hardly satisfactory authorities in regard to Catholic 
teaching and Catholic life. All religious denominations 
are conceded the privilege of themselves saying what 
they believe, and this privilege Catholics also claim. 
The Methodists, Quakers, and Shakers, whom Mr. Al- 
len brings forward as having been freely used in fiction 
without making any outcry, were not portrayed in types 
antagonistic to their teachings and history. Had a Meth- 
odist deacon in good standing been represented as danc- 
ing the York at a public ball, a minister playing poker, 
a Baptist on a spree, a Presbyterian cheating at cards, 
a Quaker running a gambling-den, and their acts upheld 








































IN 


Kitty, my Colleen. 


7 ITTY, my colleen, ’t is you that look winsome 
Spinnin’ the wool, with your beautiful smile. 
L’ave off and let your ould grandmother spin some, 
I ’ve somethin’ to whisper you out at the stile. 
Troth! with your locks, love, so daintily curlin’, 
Your lips, that keep hummin’ a fortunate tune, 
And your weeshy white hands, that are twistin’ 
twirlin’, 
You ’re windin’ my heart on the spindle, aroon ! 
Arrah thin, Kitty, 
It ’s you that look pretty, 
S’ated so sweet at your ould spinnin’-wheel ; 
Winsome and winnin’, 
The while you keep spinnin’ 
My fate with your nate little ankle and heel! 


and 


You need n’t mind tossin’ your tresses so flaxen,— 
Begorra, they ’re fair as a fortune o’ gold, — 

And your hand, Kitty dear, is so weeshy and waxen, 
The soggarth should give it to some one to hold. 
And lips must be kissed if they ’re redder than cherries, 
And an arm sure was made to eucircle a waist ; 
Faix! your lips are so like a bunch o’ ripe berries, 

I’m thinkin’, alanna, of thryin’ a tashte. 
Arrah thin, Kitty, 
It ’s you that look pretty, 
S’ated so sweet at your ould spinnin’-wheel ; 
Winsome and winnin’, 
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or covered up by their church authorities, there would 
probably have been objections — from the church-mem- 
bers on the score of inaccuracy, and from the critics on 
that of ** bad art.” 

And now to answer Mr. Allen’s questions. Cer- 
tainly the American writer may avail himself of the 
conventual and monastic life as material for his art, but 
it does not follow by any manner of means that the 
tales located need give offense; on the contrary, if the 
portrayal be true to the type of monk and nun best 
known both to Protestants and Catholics, a great deal 
of pleasure may be afforded. He is also at perfect lib- 
erty to make use of unworthy monks and nuns, of un- 
happy ones, provided always that they are drawn true 
to life, and that the teachings of the Church and her 
discipline are not misrepresented. Most assuredly it 
is his privilege to “ attack the Catholic idea,” if he 
really knows what is the “ Catholic idea,” and that he 
is not attacking the creation of his own fancy set up as 
the Catholic idea. To concede yet more, he is at lib- 
erty to make use of any event in the history of the 
Church, any of her doctrines, practices, ceremonials, 
and institutions, either in praise or blame, if he make 
his delineations correct. Catholics insist only that the 
Church be not held responsible for the acts of individ- 
ual members, nor for teachings imputed to her which 
her own creed does not confirm. Surely any Protestant 
denomination would put the same limitations. 

As Mr. Allen’s article on Gethsemane was both in- 
teresting and truthful, and as he gives no hint of malice 
in his story, Catholics are hopeful that his next venture 
in fiction will be free from the offenses and inaccur- 
acies of his latest. 


L. #7. 


The while you keep spinnin’ 
My fate with your nate little ankle and heel. 


Tundher and turf! it ’s a shame beyond sinnin’ 
To sit so provokingly silent, asthore ; 
It ’s high time for colleens to l’ave off their spinnin’ 
Whin the moon and their bouchals peep in at tl 
door ; 
So come to your Barney, my darlin’ so winsome,— 
Ah! Kitty, you ’re breakin’ my heart with your 
smile,— 
Whisht ! aisy, aroon, let your grandmother spin some, 
I ’ve somethin’ to whisper you out at the stile. 
Arrah thin, Kitty, 
It ’s you that look pretty, 
S’ated so sweet at your ould spinnin’-wheel ; 
Winsome and winnin’, 
The while you keep spinnin’ 
My fate with your nate little ankle and heel. 


atrick J. Coleman. 


The Prophets. 


TIME was we stoned the prophets. Age on age, 

When men were strong to save, the world hath slain 
them. 

People are wiser now —they waste no rage — 

The prophets entertain them! 


erkins Stetson. 


Charlotte 





























Brer Fox en de Ole Black Duck. 


In the concoction of new tales about impossible he- 
roes among the animal tribes, and in the i improvisation 
of new tunes and lullabies, the old colored “ mammy, 
before the war, displayed a creative talent that is simply 


a marvel, as it is, in certainty,a mystery. The nightly 


demands of the younger generation for ‘‘a new story” 
whetted her wits, and stimulated her imaginative facul- 
ties to such an extent that the process of going to bed 
was joyfully contemplated by the children, because it 
meant for them a feast of fancy and an ever-varied 
entertainment. 

I recall the face and form of one who displayed ex- 
traordinary tact and talent in the stories she wove and 
the tunes she devised for my entertainment when “ the 
children’s hour” drew nigh. I see her as I write—a 
broad, generous countenance, the color of burnt sienna, 
and shining like polished mahogany ; a benignant smile 
playing about the large mouth; a motherly expression 
gleaming from eyes that sparkled with unmistakable in- 
telligence; and a voice surcharged with kindliness and 
full of genuine pathos. 

At the mention of Mammy ’Riah’s name a flood of 
“half-forgotten lore” rushes to me, and I catch the air 
and recall the words of one of her songs through whose 
soporific influence I have more than once forgotten the 
little cares of my childhood world. The music is just 
as she sang it; the words have been altered only where 
the meter and the rhyme seemed to suggest a change. 

lhis is the song that Mammy ’Riah called “ Brer Fox 
en de Ole Black Duck”: 


— 












BRER Fox jumped up one moonshine night, 
En axed de moon to gi’ him light ; 
*Ca’se he mus’ run wid all his might, 
Ergin he reach de town-o. 
Town-o! Town-o! 
*Ca’se he mus’ run wid all his might, 
Ergin he reach de town-o. 


So w’en he reach de farmer’s yard 
De ducks and geese dey raced en r’ared. 
“ De best ob you shall die,”’ he ’clared, 
“ Befo’ I leab dis town-o.”’ 
Town-o! Town-o! 
“ De best ob you shall die,’’ he ’clared, 
“ Befo’ I leab dis town-o.”’ 


He grabbed de black duck by her neck, 
En swung her up ercrosst his back. 
De ole duck she go “ Quack ! quack! quack! 
Wid foots er- danglin’ dow n-o. 
Down-o! Down- o! 
De ole duck she go“ Quack! quack! quack! 
Wid foots er-danglin’ down-o. 


Ole Aunt Widdle Woddle jumped out er bed, 
Out ob de winder poked her head. 
“O John, John, John, de black duck ’s dead! 
Brer Fox am in de town-o!”’ 
Town-o! Town-o! 
“O John, John, John, de black duck ’s dead! 


Brer Fox am in de town-o! 
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Den John went out on top de hill, 
En blowed his horn dat ’s loud en shrill ; 
But Brer Fox he laugh fit ter kill, 
“T done got frough de town-o!” 
Town-o! Town-o! 
But Brer Fox he laugh fit ter kill, 


“T done got frough de town-o!”’ 


He drug de black duck to his den, 
Whar he hab young uns, nine er ten; 
He to’ her up en eat her, w’en 
De young uns picked de bones-o! 
Bones-o! Bones-o! 
He to’ her up en eat her, w’en 
De young uns picked de bones-o! 





E 


vard A. Oldham. 
Grace After Meat. 


I WILv not tell you where she lived; too much 
Already has been said; it would be spiteful. 
Many unkind remarks are made by such 

As live in places far, far less delightful. 

Be this enough; it may be plainly stated 

Her mind was very highly cultivated. 


He was a stranger from a western wild, 

And he knew naught of clubs that study Browning. 
At first he thought her charming when she smiled, 
And then he thought her so when she was frowning. 
She studied him with care, as representative, 

And his advances, for a while, were tentative. 


He misinterpreted the pretty blush 
Which dyed her cheek sometimes when he was speak- 
ing ; 
And so it was that after a small hush, 
One day, he told her he her love was seeking. 
‘he blush was caused, not by her heart’s wild clamor, 
But by some obvious lapses in his grammar. 


She looked distressed, perplexed, uncertain; then 

She gently said, “ You honor me too greatly ; 

It might have been ’”’—she sighed, and sighed again — 
“ But for the sorrow you have caused me lately 

By showing, ’’—here a natural hesitation 

Ensued,— “ excuse me, lack of cultivation. 


“Should I accept the offer of your heart 

*T would be my painful duty, without shrinking, 
To take your commonest remarks apart ; 

To make you see that even in your thinking — 
Although I do believe you mathematical — 

You are not, and have never been, grammatical. 


“T could not do this thing to one I loved, 

And, should I do it, you would cease to love me. 
Forget me, then; you can; it has been proved; 

No argument, my friend, can change or move me. 
Farewell. I say it in its widest senses. 

Distract your mind by studying moods and tenses.”’ 


f 


“Bless you!” he said with fervor as he rose, 


And shook her hand with honest cordiality, 

Seeing quite plainly that she meant to close 

The interview, and its extreme finality. 

“For what we ’ve sof received!” she heard him 
mutter, 

As he went down the steps, and she peeped through 
the shutter. 

Margaret Vandegrift. 











Ho for the Desert! 


On, ho for the wild, woolly West ! 
Ye tender, come forth and invest ; 
Come fly up the flume 
In the real-estate boom 
Among the financially blest! 


Oh, ho for this woolly, wild land 

Of the lava-beds, desert, and sand, 
Where the ox lies stark, 
And the coyotes bark, 

And the horse is too small for his brand! 


The brakeman rules over the train, 
The sage-bush is lord of the plain, 
The prairie-dog kneels 
On the back of his heels, 
Still patiently praying for rain. 


So balmy and mild is the air 

That the redskin needs only to wear 
A cool tomahawk, 
And a handy scalp-lock, 

With a feather or two in his hair. 


Then ho for the desert so blest, 

In the heart of the woolly, wild West, 
Where all things consume 
With perennial boom — 

Ye tender, come forth and invest! 


George E. de Steigver. 


My Old Skippers. 


DEAR are Nantucket’s sands to me, 
Its wrinkled sands, and brown ; 
Dear are the open sea-sprayed moors 

That skirt the dear old town. 
But dearer far its skippers are, 
The skippers whom I sing ; 
And to me more than moor or shore 
The moorings where they cling. 


When rounding Brant Point on the right, 
You come upon the town, 

My skippers, too, loom into view, 
Sun-dried, and seamed, and brown. 

You see them sitting on the wharf, 
Where they last summer sat— 

The good old wharf that berths alike 
The sea-dog and his cat. 


Oft in that cat, with sheet hauled flat, 
’ Adzooks! I ’ve sailed the rips, 
While Obed rolled his quid and told 
What he had seen in ships: 

Of flying fish that came at night 
And roosted in the tops ; 

Of chariot wheels that foul the flukes 
When down an anchor drops. 


Though Red the sea where this should be, 
The Black he oft would name; 
And if you doubted but the wheel, 
Up Pharaoh’s Ghariot came! 
He told us, too, how cannibals 
Would waver and retreat, 
If he but showed his pictured arm — 
And their tattoo was beat ! 


The wind the while was dead ahead, 
But right into its eye 

Good Obed talked —I mean he steered — 
As straight as he could lie. 
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All vain to praise the paths of truth 
And point the happy goal 

To him whose heaven ’Sconset was, 
And Sheol but a shoal. 


Becalmed, with reminiscent breath 
They filled their threadbare sails, 

And on the wharf of afternoons 
Would speak of gales and whales — 

How on some ground just off Japan 
They grappled with typhoons, 

Or in the life of great sperm-whales 
Drove deep their red harpoons. 


Ah, me! the loitering winters come, 
The swift-winged summers go; 

One season came with joy and guests — 
But found not Captain Joe! 

And now with apprehensive glance 
I question wharf and wave ; 

A boat swings idly to its chain — 
But where is Captain Dave ? 


Is it that in yon blue above 
These missing seamen sail ? 
And manning Argo in the skies, 

Strike they the starry Whale ? 
For me it were no sorry fate, 
Free from all moil below, 
To cruise in some celestial craft 
With Captain Dave or Joe! 


The harbor light burns clear and bright, 
But past its ruddy glare 

Do sails still glide to seas outside 
And no wave tell us where ? 

Still as of yore stretch moor and shore, 
And still I sail the rips; 

But where are they, these skippers gray, 
Who sailed not hence in ships ? 


Charles Henry Webb. 


The New Street-sweeper. 


Ir is not the starving girl, with fingers bony and blue, 

Who sees the gleam of gold in a penny’s coppery hu 

It is not the wrinkled crone, hardened to misery 
doom, ‘ 

Who could ride on a witch’s jaunt by mounting her 
worn-out broom. 

It is not the huge machine, with clank of its 
rhyme, 

That murders your sleep serene, and strangles 
steeple’s chime. 

’T is a queen, of form so fair that a colder heart might 
deign 

To kiss in a rapture sweet the hem of her regal trai 


But I pause in wonder mute to see that queenly train 

Sweep through the dust that clings, and drag throug 
mires that stain, 

Careless of costly lace, reckless of sheen that shir 

From the rich brocade that weaves suggestive sinuous 
lines. 


I think of the fable traced by poets in myths of old, 

A sorceress fair to the waist, and below, a snake un 
rolled; 

And I fear the legend is true, as I look on her forehea 
pale, 

For the woman I dreamed I knew leaves behind | 
a serpent’s trail. 

George Townes. 
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